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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR Boston correspondent gives some account 
this week of the recent proceedings in the 
Andover case; Mr. Stevenson reviews the music 
of the season; Mr. J. G. Hume writes from the 
Protestant standpoint concerning the “ Roman 
Catholic Schools in Canada ;” Mr. Riis contributes 
the second and concluding article on the “Tene- 
inent-House Question,” with a suggestion of a rem- 
edy for the evils which he describes ; Mrs. Arthur 
Brooks contributes the first chapter of a very inter- 
esting account of “‘ A Modern Pilgrimage in Arabia.” 
In The Home will be found a second article by Miss 
Gertrude Hope on “The Ethics of Presiding ;” 
there also will be found some very interesting 
‘Leaves from Old Letters,” and some suggestions 
for “ The Treatment of Boys” by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark. ‘Betty Carr’s Ghost” is the rather start- 
ling title of astory in the Young Folks ; Mr. Charles 
Barnard, under the title “ Electricity Transforms 
Work,” gives an account of some of the magical re- 
sults brought about by this wonderful agent ; the sea- 
son of festivals receives due recognition in an article 
on “ May-Day Time.” The sermon in Sunday A fter- 
noon on “The Guiding Hand’’ was preached by 
the Rev. Warren Hathaway, of Blooming Grove, 
N. Y., and is one of a series recently published in 
book form. In the department of Books and 
Authors will be found notices of a number of recent 
novels, and a review of Mr. Gilman’s “ Profit- 
Sharing.” 
* 
President Harrison’s appointments to the vacan- 
cies in the Civil Service Commission deserve the 
highest commendation from all friends of Civil 
Service Reform, and indicate better than words 
could do a purpose on the part of the Administra- 
tion to carry out the provisions of the Civil Service 
law in good faith. Of course, the question whether 
the Administration believes in the principle of that 
law, and desires to see that principle extended to 


the whole civil service, is not answered by these 


appointments, but we may be sure that under the 
Commission as now constituted there will be no 
_ juggling with the law and no evasion of its pro- 
visions. Mr. Lyman remains in the Commission, 
and he is known as an advocate of the principle 
embodied in the law which he is to help administer. 
The two new Commissioners are Theodore Roose- 
velt, of New York, and Mr. Hugh S. Thompson, of 
South Carolina. Mr. Thompson, the Democratic 
appointee, will, perhaps, be remembered by our 
readers as the man who earned for himself a 
National reputation by his brave and successful 
battle for an impartial public school system in South 
Carolina, and his honest and able administration as 
Governor of that State. He is a pronounced Civil 
Service Reformer, and as Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, a post which he occupied under President 
Cleveland, he gained a practical knowledge of the 
service, and has shown by his works a practical faith 
in the extended application of the reform principles. 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, though a young man and a 
pronounced and positive Republican, has earned for 
himself.a National reputation by his independence 
and by his sturdy battle against the “spoils” system 


in New York City, where, more than at any other 
point in the Union, probably, that system is in- 
trenched. 

A great deal of valuable testimony was presented 
before the Senate Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce during its sessions in this city last week. The 
question of Canadian competition was uppermost, the 
railroad managers agreeing that the Canadian roads 
must be compelled to submit to the requirements. 
of the American law if permitted to engage in 
American business. The substantial justice of this 
demand has already been recognized by the Inter- 
State Commission, and is, indeed, quite as obvious as 
is the absurdity of many of the arguments upon 
which the demand was based. Great stress was 


laid, for instance, upon the enormous subsidy which 


had been granted tothe Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
as if that rendered our own roads powerless to 
compete with it. In this argument two very im- 
portant facts are overlooked. In the first place, 
our own Pacific railroads were themselves subsi- 
dized almost to the extent of their entire cost of con- 
struction; and, in the second place, the fact that a 
road has been subsidized, or even presented to its 
owners, never makes them charge a cent the less 
for the transportation of freight. It is an evil, 
though perhaps a necessary one, that investigating 


committees always hear so much from the represent- 


atives of the corporations and so little from the 
representatives of the public. In the hearing last 
week, however, the public was not entirely unrepre- 
sented. Ex-Railroad Commissioner Kernan not only 
opposed the demand of railroad managers that pools 
be legalized, but, with reference to Canadian com- 
petition, pointed out that the local business of the 
American trunk roads was so great in volume as to 
enable them easily to compete on through traftic 
with the Canadian roads which run through sparsely 
settled districts. Mr. Kernan favored the applica- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul clause to the freight 
rates on goods intended for export. He said that it 
was unfair to charge an export rate of ten cents on 


wheat from Chicago to New York, and forty. cents 


for that intended for home consumption. He 
quoted Trunk Line Commissioner Fink as saying 
that he had never known the time when the full 
rate was not sufficiently low to hold the foreign 
markets. 

One of the great effects of the comparatively new 
policy toward the Indians, involved in the aboli- 
tion of the reservation system and the division of 
the land among the Indians in severalty, is the 
prospective opening of the great Sioux reservation. 
The Commission last year failed to obtain the con- 
sent of the tribes to the terms offered by Congress, 
and Congress has acceded to their terms by raising 
the price of all lands to be taken by settlers within 


the first three years to $1.25 an acre ; thereafter, 


for two years settlers must pay seventy-five cents, 
for the next five years fifty cents, after which time 
the Government is to buy of the Indians all that 
remains at fifty cents. It can hardly be doubted 
that the tribes will accept the new terms and that the 
reservation will be open to civilization. According 
to the figures in the “ Tribune,” about 10,000,000 
of acres will be allotted between 24,000 Sioux, each 
Indian becoming a citizen of the United States on 


accepting his allotment, and about 11,000,000 of 
acres will be thrown open to actual settlers, while 
the barrier which the reservation has hitherto inter- 
posed to the railroads will be removed, and the 
East will be brought into direct communication with 
the new population on the reservation and with all 
the vast region westward of it. 

* * 

* 

A noble work has been done this winter in vari- 
ous parts of the country toward removing from our 
system that corruption of the ballot which men of 
all parties now recognize as the greatest danger in 
American politics. To the growing list of States 
which have adopted some form of ballot reform 
Minnesota is the latest addition, the Legislature of 
that State having by law adapted the Australian 
system to all cities of more than ten thousand inhab- 
itants. Minnesota is eighth in the list of reforming 
States. In New Jersey and Connecticut the matter 
has been strongly and influentially urged, but final 
action has not yet been taken. The action of Gov- 
ernor Hill in vetoing a second time the Saxton bill 
was not unexpected, but is a bitter disappointment 
to the best people of the State. Eight States have 
found no difficulty in adopting the provision re- 
quiring official ballots which Governor Hill objects 
to in the Saxton bill, and many of the Democratic 
papers have been commenting with encouraging 
frankness and severity on Governor Hill’s attitude. 
The measure of Governor Hill’s offenses against 
good government was already full without an addi- 
tional veto of a law which the public sentiment of 
New York demands. 

* * | 
* 

The two reports of the New York Senate Com- 
mittee on Trusts which were submitted to the Legis- 
lature last week differ very strikingly from that 
presented about the opening of the political cam- 
paign last summer. In the former report it was 
declared that “ No combination or conspiracy should 
be tolerated in the State which would interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the exercise of the bold- 
est competition in every industry and calling,” 
and there was a spirited arraignment of the cor- 
porations which combine to “levy their relentless 
toll on the pint of milk, the pound of meat, and 
even on the loaf of bread.” In the present reports, 
especially in the one submitted by the Republican 
majority, only “unjust monopoly,” or such as 
‘unduly ” enhances prices, is deprecated, and the 
position is taken that the more that is known of 
Trusts the less they are feared, and the more wide- 
spread becomes the conviction that the evils inci- 
dent to such combinations are at worst short-lived. 
It is true that this claim has been repeated among 
those who are interested in the maintenance of 
Trusts until many of them have come to believe it. 
But among students and among the masses of the 
people the conviction has grown that Trusts have 

come to stay, and that the people can protect them- 
selves against extortion only by direct interference 
similar to that which is already exercised regard- 
ing railroads and gas companies. \. 
* * | 
* 

The New York Assembly bill suppressing bucket- 
shops passed the Senate last week by a vote of 
19 to 8. The strength of public sentiment against 
these institutions was shown by the fact that those 
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who opposed the bill ostensibly based their opposi- 
tion entirely upon the fact that prohibition of the 
bucket-shops would give a monopoly of gambling 
transactions to the rich stock exchanges, which it 
was asserted caused more bankruptcies, defaleations, 
and suicides than did the bucket-shops. There 
was, of course, point in this, but inability to suppress 
an evil entirely is no justification for refusing to sup- 


press that part of it which can be suppressed. 


> * 
* 


It is not easy for an honest journal which has 
no party ends to serve, to ascertain with accuracy 
and state trustworthily the facts respecting the 
present tangle of politics in the Empire State. 
Dismissing mere unsupported accusations and un- 
authenticated rumors, relying for our information 
partly upon an examination of the correspondence 
of the daily press representing the different parties, 
and partly upon insight and personal information, 
we judge the facts to be these. Mayor Grant, 


- owing his election to Tammany, has proved him- 


self an unexpectedly strong and vigorous executive 
officer, and, perceiving the need of New York City 
for more rapid transit, has proposed a plan which, 
but for political suspicion, would secure the appro- 
bation of the great mass of influential citizens in 
the metropolis. But his recent appointments make 
it apparent that he is administering his office, 
partly at least, with reference to strengthening the 
organization to which he owes his own political 
preferment. The Republicans in the New York 
Legislature, therefore, not unnaturally, hesitate to 
confer on him the additional political power which 
the passage of the Rapid Transit bill would confer. 
Apparently—though it must be conceded there is 
no evidence for this statement that would be 
admissible in a legal tribunal—the leaders of the 
Democratic and Republican parties in the Legis- 
lature agreed upon certain measures which would 
divide the offices in New York City between 
the two parties. The bills included a reorganiza- 
tion of the police department with two Com- 
missioners—one a Republican and the other a 
Democrat—and the reorganization of the Park 
Commission on similar principles, with an addi- 
tion of four to the police justices in the city, to be 
appointed by the Mayor. These bills were carried 
with substantial unanimity. while the rapid transit 
bill was held in suspense until the other bills had 
become law, and the Republicans were thus assured 
of their share in the municipal patronage involved 
in the police department and the parks. But the 
Governor vetoed the bills respecting the Police Com- 
mission and the Park Commission, and approved 
the bill respecting the police justices, thus giving 
Tammany Hall an increased political patronage ; 
and the Republicans have responded by refusing to 
pass the rapid transit bill. Neither the police nor 
the parks should be used for political purposes. In 
insisting that they shall not be so used, if this was 
really the insistence of the Republican party, its 
leaders were thoroughly right. If the daily press 
may be trusted—and most Democratic and Republi- 
can organs agree in this—there is no necessity for 
another police justice in New York. Theonly object 
of the increase was to increase the political patronage 
and power of Tammany Hall. As to rapid transit, 
it is unfortunate that it should be delayed, but the 
responsibility for the delay rests largely upon Gov- 
ernor Hill and Mayor Grant, who have proved 
themselves ready to use the power which this bill 
would place in the hands of the latter to strengthen 
the political organization which stands behind and 
is promoting the political fortunes of them both. 
* * 
* 

Death has removed one of the most efficient 
agents of Russian tyranny. No action of the Gov- 
ernment has been more inimical to the highest 
interests of Russia, or has involved a worse use of 
despotic power, than its interference with the edu- 
cational system of the country. This interference 
was largely due to Count Demetrius Tolstoi. Years 


ago he conceived the idea of destroying politi- 
eal aspiration and its resultant restlessness in 
Russia by putting a stop to popular education. 
He did not dare to avow his plan publicly, but he 
attacked the school system by a flank movement. 
As Minister of Public Instruction he professed 
himself a follower of the English system, and, by 
arbitrary decree, reformed the secondary schools of 
the country by putting them on a classical basis. 
Greek and Latin were taught almost exclusively. 
This action involved a sudden revolution of the 
whole educational system, and to the disorganiza- 
tion which followed was added the further element 
of disorder arising from the fact that there were 
almost no classical teachers in Russia. With this 
abominable attack on the intelligence of the people 
Tolstoi combined a system of espionage by which 
pupils were set to watch teachers and parents, and 
teachers to watch pupils and patrons. Even the 
Russians could not bear this interference, and in 
1880 the Tsar removed Tolstoi from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Two years later Tol- 
stoi became Minister of the Interior. He was one 
of the strongest reactionists in Russia, and was 
deservedly the most unpopular man in the Empire. 
* * 

The miners’ strike in Germany has assumed 
large proportions, and is exciting a good deal of 
anxiety. In the Rhenish Westphalia districts it is 
estimated that there are now more than one hundred 
thousand men out of work, and this number is con- 
stantly increased by large accessions. During the 
last two years the production and sales of coal 
have increased over seventy-five per cent.; the trade 
has been correspondingly prosperous, and the val- 
ues of mining shares have risen with great rapidity. 
In fact, the whole coaling interest has enormously 
increased in value except that part in which the min- 
ers share. Their wages remain at an average of 
two shillings sixpence per day. They have asked 
for an advance of threepence per day, and a lim- 
itation of their work to eight hours. Public senti- 
ment seems to be generally with them, and it is 
known that the Emperor has great sympathy with 
them. He has expressed himself as determined to 
repress all disorder, but is using the influence of 
the Government to induce the employers to reach 
an agreement with the strikers. What makes the 
situation dangerous is the fact that a great deal of 
Socialism is latent in Germany, besides that which 
is active in the form of societies. So far the miners 
have not been associated with any of the socialistic 
organizations, but the agents of these associations 
are active among the strikers, and the Government 
dreads the possibility of a conversion of the strike 
into a socialistic movement. In the event of the 
refusal of the companies to make concessions to 
them it is stated that the Emperor will publicly 
express his sympathy with them, and will visit the 
strike districts in order to bring his personal influ- 


ence to bear to prevent organized disorder. 


* 
* 


A very singular strike recently occurred in 
Vienna. The citizens of that delightful city are 
in the habit of going to places in the locality of 
Vienna for recreation by street-cars, or, as they 
eall_ them abroad, tram-cars. These cars, like 
American vehicles of the same sort, have been 
lately overcrowded, and the employees of the com- 
panies greatly overworked. The conductors are 
frequently on duty sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and the result is in many cases complete 
physical break-down. Having tried other methods 
in vain, on a recent Sunday the conductors struck 
for shorter hours. The companies refused to yield, 
and, the populace generally siding with the con- 
ductors, stopped the cars, to the great inconven- 
ience and annoyance of the Vienna pleasure-seek- 
ers. Just now it is the customary thing in Europe 
to lay all misfortunes on the shoulders of the Jews, 
and accordingly the inflexibility of the companies 
was attributed to the Jewish shareholders. Anti- 
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Semitic mobs were collected, and, in order to pre- 
vent a massacre of the Jews, large bodies of troops 
were called out, and took formal occupation of sev- 
eral parts of the city. The mob continued abusive, 
and even violent, only yielding when the soldiers 
threatened to use force. Order was finally restored, 
and the conductors went back to their work. The 
matter became so serious that the Emperor inter- 
fered personally, rebuked the police for want of 
energy, sanctioned the use of the rifle against the 


mob, and at the same time notified the companies 


that, in his judgment, the men were right, and that 
the hours ought to be reduced. Such an exhibi- 
tion of personal good sense against the greed of 
companies on the one side and the violence of 
mobs on the other makes an American who recalls 
what happened at St. Louis almost wish for the 
occasional presence of a monarch like Francis 
Joseph. As soon as the will of the Emperor was 
expressed, both employers and employees acquiesced 
in it. The work has been reduced to twelve hours 
a day, and the conductors have gone back. The 
Town Council of Vienna, following the steps of the 
Emperor, fined the companies £5,000 for breach of 
contract and £1,000 for every day of idleness—an 
indication that the position often taken by The 
Christian Union, that our carriers of freight and 
passengers have made a contract with the. public 
which they are bound to keep, is practically ac-_ 
cepted abroad, and works extremely well. 
* 
* 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
account of Christian work among the college young 
men in Tokio, Japan, to be found on our Religious 
The article is interesting from sev- 
eral points of view, but especially because it indi- 
cates that the religious issue in all the world is the 
same. It is no longer a question between religions, 
but between the Christian religion and no religion 
at all. All that is left of Buddhism, apparently, 
among the educated classes in Japan is its agnosti- 
cism and its pessimism, its avowed ignorance re- 
specting God and the future life, and its despair of 
doing anything for man here or hereafter except by 
delivering him from the laws of existence in the rest 
of unconsciousness. Buddhism as a religion is no 
longer a competitor, even in the lands where it has 
been dominant, with Christianity. If the world is _ 
to know anything of God and the future, it must ac- 
quire its knowledge from the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
We commend to our readers the special cause pre- 
sented by Mr. Ise. A single Christian church in a 
university town comprised of twenty thousand young | 
men engaged in various forms of study surely appeals: 
strongly to the spiritual sympathy of Christians in 
America. Mr. Ise has proved his courage by 
entering upon this work unaided and alone, and 
gathering a congregation which fills his present 
rooms before asking for any money to build a new 


church edifice. He is a young man of energy, of 


Christian consecration, and of a catholic, progress- 
ive spirit, and we should be very glad to know 
that our publication of his appeal has been the 
means of sending to the Hon. Alpheus H. Hardy, 
of Boston, considerable sums toward the $10,000 
which he wishes to raise. 

We are dependent for our knowledge of the 
present condition of the race question in the Epis- 
copal Diocesan Convention of South Carolina on 
the daily papers, which do not always represent 
with exact accuracy ecclesiastical issues. The 
fundamental question is, as our readers know, 
whether colored clergymen are to be admitted 
to seats in the Convention on equal terms with 
their white brethren. Their admission resulted in a 
secession from the Convention. The latest repcrt 
is that the seceders have announced their willing- 
ness to return on condition that the two races shall be 
separated in the future, and that most of them have 
returned pending a consideration of an amendment 
to the Constitution, the object of which is to exclude 
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colored delegates in the future and to provide for 
the organization of a-separate colored diocese. Our 
readers do not need to be told that, in our judgment, 
any such recognition of class or color would be 
essentially anti-Christian. It might be very well 
for the colored people to request a separate organi- 
zation; it might be better for Christian work that 
they should voluntarily organize separately. But 
to exclude from Christian fellowship men whose 
only offense is that they belong to another race is 
practically inconsistent with that doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man which is as essential a part of 
the constitution of the Christian Church as is the 
correlated doctrine of the fatherhood of God. . We 
may add that it would be equally inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the Diocesan Convention, the 


alteration of which is now demanded in the interest: 


of the recognition of caste. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of this constitution is—we quote from the 
address of one of the bishops— 


‘*that ‘every clergyman who has been actually as well as 
canonically resident within the diocese for the space of twelve 
calendar months next before the meeting of the convention, 
and has for the same period been performing the duties of 
his station as rector, minister, or assistant minister,’ ‘ shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of a member of the convention, 
and you must interpret the word ‘clergyman’ according to 
ecclesiastical language, being an ecclesiastical word and de- 
fined by authority to be an ‘ ordained Christian minister, a 
man in holy orders.’ Now, if you would have me add color 
to the definition and say, for instance, ‘ a white man in holy 
orders,’ I answer that I cannot do it, because you are sub- 
stituting a local for an ecclesiastical definition.”’ 


To this calm statement of constitutional law we 


cannot conceive any adequate legal reply. . 


* * 


At last the Atlantic has been crossed in less than 
six days. For many years the crack ocean steam- 
ships have been lowering the record little by little, 
until the “ Etruria” brought it down to 6 days 
1 hour and 55 minutes. It seemed certain that none 
of the then existing racers could surpass the “ Etru- 
ria’s”’ record, unless it were herself or sister ship, the 
“Umbria.” But the last year has seen the entering 
of two new and splendid competitors, the Inman 
Line’s ships the “City of New York” and “ City of 
Paris.” The former has somewhat disappointed 
the expectations of her owners as to speed, but her 
twin-ship the “City of Paris” last week arrived at 
Sandy Hook, after a voyage nut under the most 
favorable conditions, having made the distance from 
Queenstown in 5 days 23 hours and 7 minutes, 
corrected time. It is interesting to compare this 
with the trip of the “Savannah ” from New York 
to Liverpool, seventy years ago, in twenty-six days. 
From that time the speed was rapidly increased up 
to 1851, when the “ Pacific” made the voyage in 
less than ten days. From that time on the reduc- 
tion in the time required for the trip was gained 
only by hours, and sometimes almost by minutes. 
It would seem that the maximum speed has now 
almost been reached, consistent, that is to say, with 
safety, with reasonable economy in coal, and with 
regard to the depth of the harbors to be entered. 
_ The side-wheeler has given place to the screw, and 
now the single screw has given place to the twin 
screws, notwithstanding the scoff of the veteran 
mariner at “ the fish with two tails.” 


* * 
* 


The opening of Clark University at Worcester, 


Mass., which is announced for next October, will: 


mark the beginning of a very important enterprise 
for the furtherance of higher education in this 
country. The University will begin its work in the 
departments of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and pyschology; with such additional 
facilities for the study of languages as scientific 
students may require. This announcement is not 
understood as limiting the academic field, but as 
simply opening the work along the most available 
lines for immediate action. No undergraduate 


classes will be formed, and the University will, for 
the present, give special attention to qualifying for 
higher degrees. The rate of tuition has been fixed 


at $200 a year, exclusive of laboratory fees. There 


will be ten fellowships with an income of $400 


each; ten with an income of $200 each ; and ten 
scholarships with free tuition. It is understood 
that the University will be organized on purely 
university lines, for the purpose of furnishing the 
most complete facilities for those who are desirous 
of taking advanced courses and of doing original 
work in the various departments. We have already 
commented on the need of larger opportunities and 
wider endowments for higher education in this coun- 
try, and the development of Clark University will be 
watched with great interest by those who hope that 
the time will soon come when our own country will 
offer to students all -the facilities which are offered 
abroad. The importance of the pursuit of scholar- 
ship for its own ends cannot be overestimated 
among a people who, by the very circumstances of 
their life, are peculiarly subject to the dangers 
which arise from materialism. Against these dan- 
gers one of the surest remedies is that love of edu- 
cation already so widely diffused among us. The 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, however ; 
and in order to preserve our educational ideals and 
to advance our educational standards we need large 
increase of the facilities and instrumentalities which 
produce the highest scholarship. 
* * 
* 

The memorial of the Forestry Congress presented 
to President Harrison sets recently forth certain 
facts the force of which ought to be recognized by 
every intelligentman. Weare rapidly approaching 


| the time when it will be necessary for us to forsake 


our lavish prodigality and to begin, like other 
people, to husband our resources. That time is fast 
approaching, and the encroachments on the forests 
of the country have done much to accelerate it. It 
is estimated that thefts and fires destroy annually 
something more than $5,000,000 worth of property, 
to say nothing of the still greater and more perma 
nent damage done by interference with water 
springs. During the last six years it is estimated 
that thefts of lumber have exceeded $36,000,000, 
while the uncalculable losses from ignorance, neg- 
lect, and abuse of forest management have been 
still greater. The President has been asked to 
make the matter the subject of comment in his next 
message and to suggest proper legislation. The 
Forestry Commission has done much, by collecting 
and publishing facts, to make the public conscious 
of the enormous waste and of the real danger of 
the present neglect of our forests. 


* 

We congratulate the “ Congregationalist ” on the 
accession to its editorial staff of the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Dr. Dunning some years ago resigned 
a successful pastorate to take the secretaryship of 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society. Under his administration that Society has 
entered upon a new existence, and it is hardly too 
much to say dates its present efficiency and pros- 
perity from the day of Dr. Dunning’s advent into 
the secretary’s chair. He has proved himself a 
man of executive and administrative ability in his 
organization of Sunday-school conferences and 
Chautauqua Assemblies at various points; he is a 
direct and effective platform speaker ; and while he 
has yet to prove his journalistic ability, he*has indi- 
cated in other fields those qualities which make 
successful journalists. He has taken no part in the 
unfortunate strifes which have divided the Con- 
gregational denomination into contending factions, 
and cannot properly be characterized as either a 
new theology or an old theology man, as Andover 
or anti-Andover, but he is a man of catholic sym- 
pathies, of broad culture, and of tolerant spirit ; 
and if his position on the “ Congregationalist ” 
admits him to the share in shaping its policy to 
which his abilities entitle him, the readers of that 


journal may hope to see it again becoming the organ 


and representative of the entire Congregational 
body, instead of the polemical assailant of one 


faction in the interest of another. We sincerely 
hope that this result will be attained, in which case 
both the “Congregationalist ’ and the denomina- 
tion which it ought to represent will have occasion © 
to be congratulated on the felicitous result. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HE friends of Civil Service Reform have ocea- 
sion to congratulate themselves that at last the 
enemies of that reform have found a spokesman to 
interpose a plea for the retention of the spoils sys- 
tem. The Christian Union, whose fundamental 
principle it is always “ to give the other side,” has 
never given its readers “ the other side” on this ques- 
tion, because there has been none to give. It there- 
fore makes the more haste to copy from “ Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper” for May 11 the 
most important parts of the article of the Hon. 
Thomas C. Platt, of New York State, in favor of 
what he calls “ practical politics.” A more worthy 
defender of the system could not easily be found. 
For the Hon. Thomas C. Platt is nothing if not 
a practical politician. 

We pass by in silence Mr. Platt’s indictment of 
the “ Mugwump Civil Service” of the past four 
years as insincere; because if it were true that this 
service was “ dishonest in practice,” and was “ used 
as a cloak for favoritism,” that fact would prove — 
nothing against an honest civil service honorably 
administered. The objection to religion, that 
Pecksniff and Tartuffe and Mawworm imitate it, has 
been so sufficiently answered as to be of small value 
when rehabilitated in a new form to serve a political 
purpose. We also pass by in silence the objection 
that an efficient pensions service requires adminis- 
trators who believe in liberal pensions, and an effi- 
cient Custom-House service administrators who be- 
lieve in a high protective tariff. We think both 
statements to be palpably and evidently false in 
principle; but we do not need at this stage to dis- 
cuss them. They are. not relative to the present 
issue. We are at present engaged in the conten- - 
tion that no changes should be made in non-politi- 
cal offices for purely political reasons. When the 
country has adopted that principle, Civil Service 
Reformers will be ready to consider what are and 
what are not political offices. } 

The only objection which Senator Platt makes 
to Civil Service Reform, which calls for considera- 
tion, is that it is an un-American, Chinese-British 
system ; that. it tends to make an oligarchy of office- 
holders independent of and superior to the people ; 
that it is bureaucratic, not democratic; that short 
terms and rotation in office are essential to repub- 
lican institutions. This objection, so far as it rises 
above a mere appeal to national prejudice against 
availing ourselves of the experience of other nations, 
rests on a singular confounding of elemental dis- 
tinctions. Government is divided into four quite 
distinct departments: the Legislative, the Execu- 
tive, the Judicial, and the Administrative. There 
is a fundamental reason why the tenure of Legisla- 
tive and Executive offices should be brief; why, 
after a short term, the officers elected by the people 
should be called upon to account to the people ; why 
it should be easy to change them; and why they 
should be compelled to show very good reasons for 
a re-election. Only thus can the judgment and the 
will of the people be reflected in Legislative and 
Executive action. But this is not true of the Judi- 
cial Department of the government. On the con- 
trary, it is important that the judges should be in- 
dependent of popular opinion, since they are often 
charged with the duty of defending the rights of 
the minority against the public. It can hardly be 
doubted that the purest and ablest bench in this coun- 
try is that of the United States Supreme Court, 
whose judges hold office for life. It is equally certain 
that this principle does not apply to the military 
and naval branches of the government, both of 
which belong to the administrative department. If 
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the President were to inaugurate a wholesale 
removal of military officers, or if Congress were to 
make their tenure of office temporary on the ground 
that “to select one boy out of several hundred of 
each generation, and install him for life as a Fed- 
eral officer, is unjust and humiliating to the hundreds 
who are thus crowded and kept out of public rec- 
ognition and official life, and is a fraud upon repub- 
lican institutions,” the attempt would be met with a 
ery of commingled derision and indignation which 
no practical politician would care to encounter. 
But the argument for short terms and frequent 
change is quite as applicable to the military and 
naval as to the civil service; that is, it is wholly 
inapplicable to both. Whether postage shall be 
three cents or two cents, whether letters shall be 
delivered or called for, whether the government 
shall carry telegraphic messages as well as letters— 
these are questions to be determined by the people ; 
and therefore the men to determine them, the legis- 
lators and the executive heads, are to be elected by 


the people, and required frequently to go back to 


the people for a judgment on their course. But 
this is no reason why the men who carry the let- 
ters and keep the accounts should have to go fre- 
quently to the politicians for a judgment on the 


‘value of their party service. 
The enemies of a Reformed Civil Service can 
say nothing so severe in indictment of a bureaucracy 


It is because we are 
unalterably hostile to government of a bureaucracy, 


“by a bureaucracy, for a bureaucracy, that we are 


unalterably opposed to what Mr. Platt entitles 
“ practical politics ”’—that is, politics which appeal 
to “the rewards of office” to stimulate political 
activity, and trust to ‘‘no higher motive than the 
recovery of public patronage ” to make the “outs” 
watchful and critical of the “ins.” It is doubtful 
whether even Russia affords a finer specimen of 
bureaucratic government than is afforded by the 
case of Tammany Hall. Here is a club, unrecog- 
nized by the Constitution, wholly a personal and 
private affair, which controls the administration of 
the government of a million and a half of people. 
It easily manipulates the primaries, and, by dividing 
the “ public patronage ”’ in “deals ” and “ bargains ” 
with a Republican organization as eager as itself 
for “the rewards of office,” it generally manages to 
control the elections. The Mayor it gives to the 
city proves himself capable and efficient when Tam- 
many interests are not at stake, as in his war 
against the telegraph poles, but when he comes to 
make appointments, he does so undisguisedly in the 
interest of the *‘ Hall” to which he owes his past 
political preferment, and to which he looks for 
political preferment in the future. And when an 
independent journal sounds the alarm, and calls on 
all good citizens to join their forces in demanding 
that the city government shall be administered in 
the interest, not of a “hall” or a “ring” or a 
machine,” that political activity and fidelity of 
service shall be stimulated, not by “the rewards of 
office”’ or the hope of the “recovery of public 
patronage,” but by public spirit and the just reward 
earned of a grateful city by faithful service, the 
defender of the system which has given every 
prominent city in the Union its political rings and 
bosses cries out against us that we wish to establish 
an un-American Bureaucracy. This is a fine 
specimen of what the college boys call “ cheek.” 
We repeat that we congratulate the country on 
the sign of progress afforded by the publication of 
this paper of the Hon. Thomas C. Platt. The fact 
that he thinks it necessary to plead before the court 
for the spoils system proves that the court is con- 
vened and the culprit is at the bar. Those who, 
with us, believe in the keenness of judgment and 
the native honor of the American people, when 
once they take their seat on the bench to pass judg- 


_ ment on a public abuse, can bave no fear as to the 


eventual result of that trial, upon the second stage 


of which we are now entering. The criminal has 
been already dragged out of his hiding and brought 


before the court. He has been compelled to plead. 


His condemnation and banishment may not be near, 
but they are not uncertain. 


MISNAMED. 


**It is his lofty and wholesome doctrine that man is made 
in the image of God; that man’s will is free ; that he is re- 
deemed from sin by a divine education and a corrective disci- 
pline ; that fear and punishment are but remedial instruments 
in man’s training; that Justice is but another aspect of Per- 
fect Love ; that the physical world is good and not evil ; that 
Christ is a Living, not a Dead, Christ ; that all mankind form 
one great brotherhood in Him ; that salvation is an ethical 
process, not an external reward ; that the Atonement was not 
the pacification of wrath, but the revelation of God’s Eternal 
Mercy.”’ | 
‘| jew is New Theology, is it not? At least it 

sounds very like it. It might be the latest 
fashion from Andover, which has just now the repu- 
tation of issuing the newest fashions in theology. 
Or it might be a friendly epitome of the teaching 
of T. T. Munger, or Newman Smyth, or Phillips 
Brooks. It might pass for a kindly description of 
the theology of The Christian Union. Possibly it 
might serve as a summary of the teaching of Horace 
Bushnell, arch-heretic of New England, or F. D. 
Maurice, arch-heretic of Old England. The unsus- 
pecting reader would hardly imagine that it repre- 
sented any earlier doctrine than that of this century. 
But it does in fact date from A.p. 150-200; it is 
Archdeacon Farrar’s summary of the theological 
teaching of Clement of Alexandria. And yet in it 
is compacted substantially all the semi-Arianism 
and semi-Pelagianism and semi-Rationalism and 
semi-Universalism which modern critics have dis- 
covered in what, with a singular contempt for ancient 
history, goes by the name of New Theology. The 
fact is, to the scholar this title for the system to 
which the label has been affixed, sometimes by its 
friends, oftener by its critics, is amusing. From 
the days of the second century two currents of 
theology have flowed side by side through the ages: 
the Latin and the Greek, the legal and the mystical, 
the ecclesiastical and the personal; were it not for 
fear of disclosing our sympathies we should add, the 
scholastic and the spiritual. The latter theology, 
the theology of Erskine and Maurice and Robert- 
son and Phillips Brooks and Newman Smyth and 
T. T. Munger, is no newer than the theology of 
Princeton. It is neither to be admired nor con- 
demned for its novelty. The Andover theology 
would be more appropriately called the Alexandrian 
theology. The New Theology can hardly be termed 
even a revival of the theology of Clement of Alex- 
andria and of Origen, for it has never ceased to have 
its prophets and apostles in the Christian Church 


from that date to this. 


A LIVING MONUMENT. 


= report of the Church Work Committee of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, of which we give 
an abstract on our Religious News page, has a more 
than local interest. ‘Two years have elapsed since 
Mr Beecher’s death—quite time enough to give the 
spiritual permanence of his work a fair trial. If 
the prophecies of his critics and the fears of his 
friends had been fulfilled, if the great congregation 
had scattered, the church had disbanded or shrunk 
to relatively small proportions, the prayer-meetings 
had become listless, the means for aggressive mis- 
sionary work had suffered diminution, the mission- 
ary work had been curtailed in consequence, and 
the church were now discussing the question whether 
it must not sell its property and move to a more 
favorable locality or into smaller quarters, there is 
no doubt that these facts would have been reported 
from one end of the continent to the other, with 
sagacious reflections on the evanescent nature of a 
work which depended on the eloquence of a great 
orator and was built on a “new theology.” 

It is therefore quite legitimate, not in praise of 
the church, but in justly estimating the principles 


upon which it was founded and the spirit by which 
it has been animated, to call attention to the actual 
facts respecting its present condition and future 
prospects. It has disappointed all auguries of 
evil. The crowd of strangers no longer flock 
to Plymouth Church, filling its aisle seats, but 
the congregation of permanent worshipers is not 
sensibly lessened. The average attendance at the 
prayer-meetings is from two to three hundred, and 
is an increasing rather than a decreasing attend- 
ance; and the meetings are certainly not deficient in 
vital spiritual interest. The attendance on the three 
Sunday-schools has not fallen off, and now averages 
between 1,500 and 2,000; the spiritual work done 
in these Sunday-schools is attested by the fact that 
forty-four united with the church at the last com- 
munion. The Church membership is not diminished 
—on the contrary, it has slightly increased since Mr. 
Beecher’s death. But the pocket. affords in some 
respects a better test of the religious convictions of a 
church than either attendance at its meetings or addi- 
tions to its membership. The religion that reaches 
the pocketbook has probably reached the heart and 
the conscience. The religion of mere emotionalism 
may fill the baskets full to overflowing on a special 
occasion, but will not furnish a permanent fund for 
a permanent and unostentatious work. This test 
has been applied to Plymouth Church, and the 
Committee’s report in another column shows how it 
has stood the test. The two missions of Plymouth 
Church were formerly supported by the Society 
out of its pew-rents. The Church has assumed their 
support. The Church Committee has asked for 
$9,000 to carry them on; and the Church has, 
in response, pledged between $8,000 and $9,000, 
and this without ostentation, and upon a system so 
contrived that no one knows what his neighbor 
gives. And the Committee, instead of discussing 
the depressing problem how it can reduce the work - 
of the church with the least possible injury, has 
already initiated some new forms of. Christian 
activity, and suggests to the Church additional 
measures for the still further enlargement of its 
work. 

Mr. Beecher built Plymouth Church on the love, 
not on the fear, of God; he believed that the hope 
of the Gospel was a better foundation on which to 
build character than the requirements of the law 
or the dread of punishment. He was accused, while 
he lived, of preaching a religion of sentiment and a 
gospel of gush, and, after he died, of telling men to 
do what they pleased, only to please to do right. 
It was prophesied that his emotional theology could 
not sustain a permanent work, and that his creed- 
less church, made up of men of various theologies 
and of none at all, was held together by personal 
attachment to him and would dissolve into its 
original elements when he died. On the contrary, 
two years after his death it is found as strong in 
numbers, as vital in experience, as thoroughly united, 
as earnest and consecrated in its Christian work, as 
during his life. And we have a right, in the spirit 
of Paul, to point to it as a living Epistle, known and 
read of all men, bearing testimony to the truth that 
consecration to Christ -is a better bond of union 
than any creed about Him, and that liberty and love 
afford at least as good a foundation on which to 
build a permanent Christian work as law and 


penalty. 


A HERO OF TO-DAY. 


HE little island of Molokai, one of the smallest 

and most inaccessible of the twelve islands 
which form the Hawaiian group, has recently been 
the scene of a heroic martyrdom. This island was 
selected twenty-five years ago by the Hawaiian 
Government as a site for the establishment of a 
colony of lepers. The terrible disease was then 
widely prevalent in the Sandwich Islands, and, al- 
though exceedingly contagious in character, no steps 
were taken to circumscribe its spread among the 
natives. The lepers lived in the houses of their 
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friends, “eating from the same dish, smoking the 
same pipe, sleeping on the same mat;” even the 
clothing of the sick and the well was interchanged. 
Under this state of things the spread of the disease 
was so rapid that in 1865 an act was passed by the 
Hawaiian Legislature ordering the transference of 
all lepers from the other islands to Molokai; and 
between 1866 and 1885 more than 3,000 of these 
unhappy victims of a terrible disease were trans- 
ported to Molokai, 2,000 and more having died 
within the same period. There was no distinction 
in the operation of this terrible but necessary law ; 
even the royal family were not exempt; nor were 
Europeans who showed a taint of the disease. 
Those who were removed were frequently in the 
early stages, and were compelled, while still able to 
pursue the avocations of life and to enjoy its 
pleasures, to bid eternal farewell to friends, home, 
and occupation, and become the companion of out- 
cast and incurable lepers. On the sunny, fertile 
slope of about 6,000 acres which stretch along the 
northern shore of the Island of Molokai, separated 
by an impassable wall of crags from the southern 
part of the island, stand the two villages built 
by the lepers. Thirteen years ago these villages 
were the homes of indescribable misery. The 
Government had adopted the barbarous theory that 
the lepers could sustain themselves, and had left 
them to their own resources. They were wretchedly 
housed, wretchedly clothed, without physicians, med- 
icine, religion, or even sufficient food. The physical 
misery had blunted the moral sense, and drunkenness 
and every other form of the lowest debauchery had 
become a sort of refuge of despair for these miser- 
able outcasts. | 

There was at Honolula at this time, among the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, a young priest from 


Belgium, Father Damien, a man of fine education 


and of marked abilities, for whom his superiors 
anticipated a brilliant future. During his stay of 
nine years as a Catholic missionary in Hawaii he 
had become acquainted with the condition of the 
lepers, and in 1873 he volunteered to join the 
colony at Molokai, understanding perfectly that in 
so doing he renounced the world as completely 4s 
if he were entering the strictest religious order, and 
condemned himself to the society of lepers until 
death. In a perfectly simple and modest way 
Father Damien has told the story of his work at 
Molokai—a story which ought to be translated into 
every language and read throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom, not only as a shining 
illustration of the Christian spirit, but as an illus- 
tration of what a priest or minister ought to be in 
the range, the thoroughness, and the efficiency of 
his contact with the life of the people. At thirty- 
three years of age, in perfect health, Father Damien 
began his work in Molokai, and for eleven years 
was left untouched by the plague about him. At 
the time of his settlement on the island there were 
eight hundred lepers living in miserable grass huts, 
without distinction of age or sex, passing their time 
in drunkenness and riot. Father Damien took up 
first the question of sufficient food, and as a result 
of his importunities the Hawaiian Government 
arranged that food supplies should be} sent at 
regular intervals to the island, and that the food 
should be suitable to the condition of the exiles. 
From that day until the hour of his death this 
devoted priest never failed on every possible occa- 
sion to bring the needs of his parishioners before 
the Government and people of Hawaii. At the 
time of his appearance among them the lepers were 
living in small, damp huts, entirely insufficient to 
protect them from the elements, and so lacking in 
every appliance and means of health that the 
devoted priest was frequently obliged to rush out 
of them in order to avoid being stifled. Through 
his representations, and under his personal direction, 
the Government has comfortably housed the colony, 
Father Damien himself having built many of the 
houses. In the same manner better clothing was 


obtained, a hospital established with proper appli- 


ances, a dispensary opened, and a resident physician 
secured. Nor did Father Damien’s work stop with 
this care of the material life of his people, though he 
very properly made this the basis of his entire work. 
He opened schools for the boys and girls, he built 
two churches, and secured proper arrangements for 
burial of the dead. By thus removing the physical 
miseries of the people hefattacked at the foundation 
their moral and spiritual miseries, and as a result 
he transformed the character of the communities. 
The miserable huts, huddled together, filled with 
wretchedness and debauchery, which greeted him 
when he landed in 1873, have now been supplanted 
by groups of neat cottages, surrounded by pasture 
lands and gardens. The expatriated colonists are 
comfortably cared for, their children are educated, 
and they have become moral, orderly communities. 
It was not until 1884 that the noble man who 
had achieved these results began to show signs of 
leprosy ; a year later they were unmistakable. Writ- 
ing to a friend in 1886, he said : “ Having no doubt 
of the real character of my disease, I feel calm, re- 
signed, and happier among my people. Almighty 
God knows what is best for my sanctification, and 
with that conviction I say daily, Thy will be done.”’ 
On the 10th of April the leper priest died. Last 
week in these columns we drew a lesson from the 
heroism of Livingstone, a Scotch Protestant; this 
week we leave this noble story of a Roman Catholic 
priest to impress its own lesson. Men like Living- 
stone and Father Damien belong to the Church Uni- 
versal. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


There is one class of people whom the Spectator 
holds in special admiration those who do not lose 
their interest in a project because the methods em- 
ployed to accomplish it are not such as they them- 
selves would choose. There are such men and women 
in the world, though the species is certainly not a large 
one. Our own way must necessarily seem to us the 
best wa, and it is a mark of unusual breadth and 
culture to believe that another’s way may, after all, be 
about as good, and to take hold heartily with him to 
dv the work in his way. It is easy for us to confess 
that we are miserable sinners, but it is not easy for us 
to confess that our judgment may be at fault. “I 
beseech you in the bowels of Christ,” said some wise 
man, “think it possible you may sometimes be mis- 
taken.” It was Cromwell who said it, if the Specta- 
tor’s memory serves him. At all events, it was some 
one who knew a good deal about human nature, and who 
perhaps had had some struggles with himself on this 
particular point. For our advice is apt—is it not ?— 
to lie in a direction opposite to our own natural charac- 
teristics. ‘ Now, why did our Pilgrim Fathers estab- 
lish themselves in America ?” asked the history teacher 
of her class, having explained the case at length. “I 
know,” piped up an inspired little girl: “to worship 
their own dictates.” There are a good many of that 
kind of Puritans left in the world, and not so many, as 
we said to begin with, who are ready to accept the 
dictates of other people, and work heartily and cheer- 
fully under them. 


* * * 


The Spectator saw quite an interesting programme, 
a few weeks since, for one of the literary gatherings 
of aclub near E ; in which, after naming several 
topics for discussion, there was appointed a few 
moments for general conversation “on any subject 
except the weather.” Now, any one who has resolved 
not to begin conversation with the “ weather ” when first 
introduced to a stranger, knows how slow the remarks 
are to follow one another, and finally breaks his resolve, 
after which the acquaintance progresses smoothly and 
pleasantly. You will notice, too, when traveling, if friends 
meet they rarely begin conversation on the subjects 
that are uppermost in the minds of the public, but, the 
‘“‘ weather ” question having been once disposed of, they 
are then ready to discuss—Prison Reform, Capital 
Punishment, Temperance, Woman’s Suffrage, etc., etc. 
Not long since, when traveling from New York, I was 
seated by a gentleman who was deeply interested in 
reading the scientific articles of one of our current 
magazines when a friend stopped to chat a few 
moments. As usual, they began on the “ weather,” 


but they certainly had good reason for doing so—one 
having just returned from Florida, where he had been 
enjoying green peas and strawberries, while at the same 
time his friend had been trying to get from one town 
to another in Vermont, a distance of only three miles, 
where the deep snow and drifts made the undertaking 
quite uncertain as to the results. The stable-keeper 
said he had only one horse that would make the at- 
tempt, but he did think “the old black mare” could 
get out of and through any drift there was if the gentle- 
man didn’t mind how many times he was upset ; “ the 
old black mare” proved true to her reputation, and 
after three hours she landed her passenger safely in 
B 


* * 


Then followed views on the conditions of things in © 
the South, and one anecdote in regard to the town of 
A is worth mentioning here. The friend just 
returning from Florida said that in this town he was 
taking a drive the day he was intending to leave, and 
quite unexpectedly came across a small prison, and as it 
was often his custom and pleasure to address prisoners, 
he stopped there for this purpose. After knocking 
repeatedly and getting no response, the door being ajar 
he walked in ; he was surprised to find the cell doors 
all open, and no one to be seen ; he naturally came to 
the conclusion that the prisoners were out working ina 
gang somewhere and would have returned by the time 
he had finished his drive. Knocking a second time, 
later in the day, he was answered by anelderly woman, 
and the conversation that followed was something like 
this : | 

“Tam sorry, madam, that I did not know there was 
a prison in the town, for I should have been pleased to 
eall during my visit and talk with the prisoners.” © 

“Well,” she said, “you would not have found any 
one here ; we have had only one man in here in the last 
two years, and he was a rum-seller who defied the law 
and determined to sell liquor. You see, a few years 
ago we had nothing but murders, broken heads, and 
fights, and the prison was full most of the time with 
men who got into trouble from drinking, and the peo- 
ple finally said that rum-selling should stop, and they 
voted for prohibition, and since rum left the town we 
have had no one to put into jail. This has been the con- 
dition for two years, and I don’t believe the people will 
ever let liquor get a foothold here again.” 

In returning to the village the gentleman visited 
various stores and shops where rum had previously 
been sold, and made inquiries about the liquor dealers 
Some, of course, had left town ; others took up various 
pursuits, and one in particular, with-whom he talked, 
was carrying on a successful store or market for early 
vegetables. He seemed prosperous and well satisfied 
with his new line of business. Certainly prohibition 
by local option can do wonders for a town where the 
public sentiment is strong enough to enforce it. 


A HEARING IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |. 


AST Thursday (May 9) there was held in 
Springfield, before Special Commissioner Ex- 
Governor Robinson, another hearing on Professor 
Smyth’s appeal from the decision of the Andover 
Board of Visitors. With relation both to imme- 
diate interest and probable bearing on the future of 
the case, the latest hearing was unquestionably the 
most important held since the famous four days’ 
contest of February, 1888, over the question of the 
record certified up to the Supreme Court. 
President J. H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., of Am- 
herst College, was on the stand during a con- 
siderable length of time. His evidence was, owing 
to a decision of the Supreme Court, of which I 
gave The Christian Union an account a few weeks 
ago, much less hampered than on any preceding 
occasion when he has testified in this case. Near 
the beginning, last Thursday, he paid a most chiv- 
alrous testimony to the memory of his associate 
by saying that Dr. Eustis, during all the confer- 
ences that were held by the Visitors in the interval 
between the close of the trial and the rendering of 
the decision, “was singularly fair and impartial, 
and evidently actuated by the desire to do his 
whole duty without bias.” In response to ques- 
tions, President Seelye made further statements 
regarding the proceedings at the meetings between 
the close of the trial and the rendering of the 
decision, which statements revealed facts of vital 
importance, previously unproved. It is well known 
that one chief ground of appeal is derived from the 
seeming absurdity, not to say impossibility, of a 
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tribunal rendering two verdicts of a directly op- 
posite nature at the same time, on identical charges 
supported by identical evidence! Until last Thurs- 
day there was a chance to entertain the supposition 


_ that, by some inscrutable mental process, one or 


more of the Visitors might have reached the con- 
clusion that it was possible to find one of the accused 
guilty and the others innocent. The following 
extract, taken verbatim from President Seelye’s 
testimony, would seem to dispose of that chance: 
“(. If I understand you, down to the meeting of 
June 4, there was no discussion of Professor 
Smith’s case as separate? A. I should think 
not. I should think there was no separate dis- 
cussion of his case.” Last Thursday, for the first 
time, evidence was taken in support of an allega- 
tion filed, indeed, some time ago, as an amend- 
ment to the sixth article of the specifications set- 
ting forth “additional grounds of appeal,” but to 
which public attention has not been directed until 
recently. This allegation is that, at a meeting of the 
Board of Visitors held a short time before the ver- 
dict was made up, President Seelye intimated that, 
in view of the evident purpose of both his associ- 
ates to vote for the conviction of all five respond- 
ents, it was his intention to resign from the Board. 
And the appellant further alleges, in effect, that 
Dr. Eustis’s abstinence from voting on any other 
case than that of Professor Smyth was due to such 
intimation; and that bias was shown in selecting 
one victim and letting four others escape, who 
must -have been equally guilty if any one was 
guilty... On being directly questioned as to the 
intimation of a purpose to resign, President Seelye 
stated that, at a meeting held on May 27, or pos- 
sibly it might have been May 5, Dr. Eustis and 
himself presented informal papers, each of which 
contained a prepared finding. In the course of 
the ensuing conference he said to his associates 
that, as their conclusions would involve a removal 
of the entire faculty at Andover, and a consequent 
labor too severe for him, in his state of health and 
with his other occupations, to undertake, he pro- 
posed to leave the Board. An understanding was 
reached before the close of the conference that no 
immediate action in the matter of resigning should 
be taken, and none was taken. But, on June 4, 
Dr. Eustis, having voted to convict Professor 
Smyth, declined to vote on the other four cases, 
assigning as a reason that he was absent on the last 
day of the trial, when the other professors made 
their statements. 

The most sensational testimony of the day was 
that given by H. W. Hamilton, M.D., a prominent 
physician practicing in Springfield. Dr. Hamilton 
testified substantially as follows: On the first 
Thursday evening in October, 1886, he attended 
the regular monthly “concert” of prayer for mis- 
sions, held in the Memorial Church, Springfield. 
The entire time of the meeting was occupied by the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Eustis, in a discussion of cur- 
rent theological questions. The American Board 
was then in session at Des Moines. Dr. Eustis 
took into the meeting the book of records kept by 
the Andover Board of Visitors, and read copious 
extracts from it, especially the creed and the dec- 
larations of the founders. Then he read extracts 
from “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” which he stated to 
have been written by Professor Smyth, of Andover, 
and made comparisons to show the inconsistency 
between Professor Smyth’s writings and the creed. 
He also read extracts from what purported to be a 
statement of doctrine made by the Rev. Mr. Hume, 
whose case was then attracting so much attention, 
and said that Hume was the fruit of Andover 
teachings. He said that, if the American Board 
should send Hume back to his mission field, the 
Prudential Committee would misappropriate the 
funds given into its care, just as the gang at Andover 
was misappropriating the funds left to the Seminary 
by that institution’s pious founders. 

A strenuous effort was made on cross-examination 
to shake Dr. Hamilton’s testimony, but without suc- 
cess. He was especially definite and positive in 
regard to the use of the word “ gany,” which he 
declared to have been employed twice. It may aid 
in estimating the bearings of this testimony to recall 
the fact that the Board of Visitors had already 
begun to act asa judicia: tribunal, the formal charges 
against Professor Smyth and others having failed 
on July 23. This “ concert” was held in the inter- 
val between the filing of the charges and the begin- 
ning of the trial. 

On Monday at Boston Judge Field, of the Su- 
preme Court, rendered a decision amending the 
recent decree by allowing the Trustees of the An- 
dover Seminary to add to the bill the clause: ‘ The 


said defendant Smyth claims that the proceedings 
against him on the part of said Visitors are void, 
and that he is still a Brown professor of ecclesias- 
tical history, and he demands from the plaintiff to 
teach, and that he be paid by the plaintiff bis salary 
as such professor.” This is an important point in 
favor of Professor Smyth. M. C. A. 


A REVIEW OF THE MUSIC SEASON. 


By Epwarp STEVENSON. 


ip variety and the quantity and quality of 
entertainment of a musical sort which can be 
summed up in the record of New York music for 
1888-89 would be a subject of pleasurable aston- 
ishment if the two or three winters immediately 
preceding had not emphatically exemplified it. Of 
symphonic concerts, oratorios, of opera, grand and 
comic, chamber music, concerts by vocal societies, 
organ concerts, pianoforte and vocal recitals, and 
entertainments in a half-dozen different forms kin- 
dred to them, there has been, with little exception, 
that embarrassinent of riches to which some three 
or four seasons have accustomed us. 

The orchestral matinées at Chickering Hall given 
by Frank von der Stucken in the late autumn, and 
a concert given at Steinway Hall by Anton Seidl 
(to introduce the young violinist, Fritz Kreisler), 
ushered in the activities of the months ensuing. 
The first special event was the American début in 
November of Moritz Rosenthal, the Hungarian 
pianist, whose reception was as enthusiastic as his 
remarkable virtuosity deserved. He remained a 
sensation in his art to the last occasion on which he 
publicly performed. The Oratorio Society, under 
Walter Damrosch, began public work with the sing- 
ing of “Elijah” in the same month. The Sym- 
phony Society started prosperously. The Philhar- 
monic Society, with Theodore Thomas again at its 
head, began its winter with some moderately nota- 
ble novelties. Also in November was heard the 
company arranged for concerts of Italian music, 
organized and headed by Italo Campanini—an in- 
different assortment, but introducing to New York 
Miss Clementine de Vere, an accomplished color- 
atur singer. Opera in German at the Metropolitan 
gave its first week’s representation November 28— 
a particularly retarded date—beginning with “The 
Huguenots.” The company was, as hithefto, large 
and efficient, the subscriptions ample, and the 
nightly patronage began generously from the out- 
set. The production of “ L’Africaine,” with much 
spectacularity, was the fifth evening performance. 

In December, in addition to the routine concerts 
of at least three of the above-named orchestral socie- 
ties, there were pianoforte recitals by Mr. Rosen- 
thal; the first of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
concerts here, to which a special interest attached 
owing to the announced departure of Mr. Gericke, 
its conductor during some three or four seasons. 
At the Opera-House occurred the bringing-out of 
Rossini’s “ William Tell,” in continuance of a pol- 
icy on the part of the management regarding the 
revival of some of the older French and Italian 
operas that was pursued to its full extent for several 
weeks. Wagner’s “Siegfried” was a welcome 
change therefrom. As hitherto at the Metropolitan, 
the Wagnerian operas and music-dramas crowded 
the house to a degree not surpassed on nights de- 
voted to the rest of the repertory. 

In December the rush of the season was great. 
There was hardly a night or an afternoon without 
some incident, operatic or concert, of importance 
and emphatic interest. Moreover, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas inaugurated at Chickering Hall a new 
group of concerts, given with the orchestra so long 
identified with his name; an experiment that later 
months set more in the light of an artistic than a 
financial success. The Philharmonic and the Sym- 
phony Societies attracted large audiences. A special 
pleasure, but one not of their purveying, was the 
admirable performance of Rubinstein’s long and 
always impressive “ Dramatic”’ Symphony, under 
Mr. Seidl’s baton, at his third concert. 

The production of Wagner's “ Rheingold” was 
the marked operatic occurrence of January ; one of 
individual interest, and also the completion of the 
performance of the whole Nibelungen cyclus of the 
composer in America. “The Mastersingers” and 
Meyerbeer’s “ Prophet” and Halévy’s “ La Juive ” 
supplemented the operatic menu, Mme. Lilli Leh- 
mann-Kalisch making her rentrée for the season in 
the last-named opera. 

In February there was a preponderance of inter- 
est in the operatic way, rather than in favor of the 
month’s orchestral or other concerts. At the Met- 


ropolitan the Paris version of Wagner’s “ Tann- 
hiuser,” “ Aida,” and “The Troubadour” were 
drawn upon by the management. Several private 
concerts of well-known singing clubs also occurred 
about this date, some of them exhibiting the effi- 
ciency of those concerned, and others the fashion- 
able composition of the patronage bestowed. There 
was considerably less musical attractiveness to this 
month than for the same period during the winter. 

In March Mme. Emma Albani effected a return 
to New York’s concert stage, under highly success- 
ful conditions. She sang only once in this city. 
Among the numerous orchestral concerts,the final one 
of the Boston band, under Mr. Gericke, was notably 
fine, and was the last appearance of the conductor 
in this city. At the Metropolitan the consecutive 
performances of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring were 
attended by enormous audiences for a fortnight, 
including certain extra representations, and, the 
New York season of grand opera in German end- 
ing, the artists set out on the towrnée among sev- 
eral cities, which is this week concluded in the per- 
formances at the Amphion Academy, Brooklyn. 
The Oratorio Society introduced a novelty at its last 
concert—Edward Grell’s remarkable “ Missa Solem- 
nis,” & capella, an important addition to its reper- 
tory. 

By the time April was in its first fortnight, the 
serial concerts by the more prominent societies and 
leaders had concluded. The field was clear for the 
last, and one of the most valuable, incidents of 
the season—the seven or eight pianoforte recitals 
and the two orchestral concerts of Dr. Hans von 
Bilow. The vocal recitals of Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Henschel, in Chickering Hall, also lent a timely 
enjoyment to the month; Mr. Caryl Florio’s new 
Palestrina Society made its first public effort in & 
capella music. A few pleasant miscellaneous en- 
tertainments, concert or operatic, came sparsely ; 
and with the last of these begins the summer— 
which, by the by, in New York is, however, likely 
to be less and less without musical attractions well 
worth critical consideration and attendance. | 

It will be seen from the above much condensed 
summary that as to symphonic concerts we have had 
those by permanent organizations, regularly occur- 
ring in each month (or nearly to that degree of 
frequency), by the Philharmonic Society, the Sym- 
phony Society, the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
Anton Seidl, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Frank van der Stucken, and by other directors. In 
the oratorio field, the large Society devoted to it 
especially, and the new Palestrina Society, have 
done the most prominent public service. In the 
programmes there have been no symphonic novel- 
ties of signal note, but, for the most part, the reper- 
tory drawn upon was of familiar, if thoroughly 
consistent and varied, character. As to opera in 
German, the season at the Metropolitan (already 
reviewed by us at such length that is not necessary, 
if it were possible, to more than refer to it 
now) was a strong and enjoyable one, and 
a financial success; but it can hardly be called 
brilliant in great excess of the seasons in 
which the community have taken so much 
pleasure before it. In the department of 
musical recitals, those by Mr. Rosenthal, Dr. 
von Biilow, and the vocal ones aforesaid by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel represented what was of the 
chiefest importance. The half a dozen chamber- 
music clubs, such as the New York String Quartet 
Club, the Beethoven String Quartet, the New York 
Trio Club, and the excellent Philharmonic Club, 
have contributed unostentatiously but helpfully 


‘to the season’s record with three or four entertain- 


ments apiece. In light opera, the autumnal produc- 
tion of the Gilbert and Sullivan “Yeomen of the 
Guard” won a succes d’estime and a spectacular 
favor at the Casino for some months; but nothing 
else needs remembrance in its class, for the efforts 
of even efficient organizations like Mr. McCaull’s 
are scarcely yet serious enough to be more than 
appropriate to the idleness of lingerers in town on 
summer evenings. 

For the next four months, however, as we have 
said elsewhere, the New Yorker will have enough 
of what is, undoubtedly, his favorite diversion to 
continue very emphatically the removal of the 
reproach so long known at the metropolis, that it has 
only the best music in the winter, and only the 
very worst in the warm season. The days when 
New York was a desert as to good music in the 
summer are over. Mr. Siedl’s concerts at Brighton 
Beach, the forthcoming Theodore Thomas concerts 
in the new hall on upper Madison Avenue, will be 
standard attractions. At least three light opera 
companies, two English and one German, will be 
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in active operation until September. With that 
month the various musical festivals in adjoining 
cities will continue the artistic interest, until, by no 
means remote from this spring date, the local 
entertainments of the musical enthusiast and the 
labors of the musical reviewer increase to their 
usual proportions. Already there are many things 
said and done with enticing reference to the season 


of 1889-90. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
CANADA. 
By J. G. Hume. 


[* is proposed in this article to speak of that part 
of the educational system of Canada of which 
least is known, and about which the information is 
so meager and so difficult to obtain—the Roman 
Catholic schools. As being the more interesting 
and instructive, I shall refer chiefly to Ontario,where 
the public schools are strictly non-sectarian, although 
usually termed Protestant in contradistinction to 


the sectarian Roman Catholic schools, known also 


as “ Separate Schools.” 

The Separate School system of Ontario is at first 
sight a puzzle difficult to comprehend. How does it 
come that a province more than two-thirds of whose 
people are Protestants subsidize with public money 
schools spending almost all their time in teaching 
the dogmas peculiar to the Church of Rome? Five 
heads of families-who are Roman Catholics can call 
a meeting to establish a separate school. Having 
established a separate school, they are at liberty to 
employ a teacher with no special literary qualifica- 
tions if they choose, and still claim their share in 


the legislative grant of money for educational pur- 


poses given on the basis of average attendance of 
pupils. A public school cannot share in this grant 
until it employs a competent and properly qualified 
teacher possessing a legal certificate. In this re- 
spect the Roman Catholic schools have all the arbi- 
trary freedom of the capricious private school, with 
this addition, that they do not require to stand on 
their merits, as a private school must. Any mem- 
ber of a Roman Catholic religious order is held by 
ancient usage and conceded privilege to be legally 
qualified to teach in a separate school. Hence it 
comes that, as a rule, the schools are under the 
charge of Christian brothers or nuns ; some of these 
are excellent teachers, but the majority are totally 
unfit to teach their pupils in anything like the thor- 
ough manner demanded of the teacher in the pub- 
lic schools. The public schools must use the author- 
The separate schools use any text- 
books they choose, and, as a matter of fact, spend 
the greater part of the pupils’ time in memorizing 
eatechisms, reading the lives of saints, etc., ete. 
Whatever may be the spiritual results, one thing is 
quite certain: the mental training of the pupils is 
of the most superficial, enervating, and unsatisfac- 
tory character. | 

To any one who knows anything of the strictness 
and difficulty of the examinations for teachers in 
the public schools, and the time and preparation 
necessary in the first place to pass the non-pro- 
fessional examinations, and, secondly, to take the 
Model and Normal School training and pass the 
professional examination before obtaining a legal 
professional certificate of qualification, the discrim- 
ination in favor of the Roman Catholic separate 
school teacher, exempting him from all this, will 
appear to be a matter of no slight importance. | 

It practically prohibits a small number of Prot- 
estants from establishing a dissentient school where 
the same number of Roman Catholics might very 
well establish and support a separate school. A 
Protestant dissentient school cannot be established 
except in places where the public school teacher is 
a Roman Catholic. 
of choosing whether he wishes to be a_ separate 
school or public school supporter; and if at any 


time he wishes to make a change from one to the 


other, he can do so by giving notice in writing. 

In order to facilitate the assessment and collection 
of school taxes, the assessor is authorized to place 
every ratepayer whom he knows to be a Roman 
Catholic as prima facie in the list of separate 
school supporters. ‘This is probably the best thing 
that could be done under the circumstances; it 
does not, however, entirely- avoid confusion, and 
sometimes leads to dissatisfaction. Of ‘course it 
places the Roman Catholic, who wishes to receive 
the benefits of the public schools, under the neces- 
sity of watching the assessor’s return and making 
the needed correction. It is sometimes stated that 


_ this has a tendency to prevent Roman Catholic 


parents from becoming public school supporters, as 


Catholics themselves. 


A ratepayer has the privilege 


they are likely to accept the position in which they 
find themselves, either being ignorant of how easily 
they might be placed on the public school list if they 
desired, or being too careless to take the trouble. 

The real reason, however, why more Roman 
Catholic parents do not become public school sup- 
porters is the strong sectarian spirit which the 
priests use- every influence to keep alive. The 
writer of this article, suspecting that the church 
nominally assisted is in reality injured and loses in 
spiritual growth and inner, true success, determined 
to make inquiries from the more intelligent Roman 
He will now attempt to 
reflect faithfully the opinions thus gathered into a 
kind of composite picture. 

The competent and energetic teachers among the 
Christian Brothers are desirous that the Roman 
Catholic teachers should be required in every case 
to pass the same examinations as the public school 
teachers. “If the Protestant young man or woman, 
who, in the majority of cases, intends to spend only 
a few years in teaching, can properly prepare him- 
self or herself, what is there to hinder us, who by 
our own vows must spend our whole lives on this 
work ?” The writer is of the opinion that what 
hinders in most cases is laziness arising from an 
assured life position and non-requirement of com- 
petition. He finds that the lazy and incompetent 
are the ones who are loud in their protestations 
against any change. They designate it “ giving up 
of rights and privileges,” and “ encroachments of 
secularism.” They have a great deal to say about 
the paramount importance of moral training and 
religious education (memorizing of catechisms, 
creeds, ete.), and affect to disdain “ profane learn- 
ing.” 

The Roman Catholic teachers who are not mem- 
bers of a religious order complain bitterly because 
when they have prepared themselves by passing the 
prescribed examinations, some Christian brother or 
nun, whose living is provided for and whose heart 
is therefore full of the milk of human kindness, 
comes along, and with charitable teaching ousts them 
from position and from livelihood. They generally 
have to turn to the publie schools. At the present 
time there are more properly qualified Roman 
Catholic teachers in the public schools than in the 
separate schools. _ 

Not only does the separate school system injure 
these teachers by forcing them from the separate 
schools by incompetent and poorly paid teachers, 
but its baneful influence follows them into the pub- 
lic schools, for the name separate school teacher 
becomes almost a synonym for lazy and incompe- 
tent teacher, and besides this th@ separate school 
system excites a certain sectarian prejudice against 
a Roman Catholic teacher which seriously interferes 
with his progress. In spite of all these disadvan- 
tages, however, many of them succeed in rising to 
honorable positions in the public schools. Principal 
McCabe, of the Ottawa Normal School, whose char- 
acter and scholarship have won him the respect of 
all who know him, is a Roman Catholic. 

The Roman Catholic parents say, “ Our children 
are not taught as well as the pupils in the public 
schools.” In some cases, although the parents sup- 
port separate schools, they send their children to 
the public schools, and are allowed to do so until 
overcrowding takes place, when they are asked to 
become public school supporters, or remove their 
children. 

There is a strong pressure brought by the priests 
against the parents who become public school support- 
ers. Even when the father is willing to risk the 
priest’s displeasure, the mother rarely is, and by her 
influence prevails. ‘To illustrate, it may be noted to 
what an extent the priests can tyrannize ; they have 
succeeded in preventing the introduction of the bal- 
lot, as in public schools, in the election of separate 
school trustees, ete. ‘The vote must be an open one, 
and the priests are present to note how every man 
votes, and the person who dares to vote contrary to 
their wishes is a marked man. The priests, by their 
officiousness and attempts at intimidation in this 
respect, are estranging their flocks from them, and 
gaining to themselves the odium that used to attach 
to the “ discoverers’ in old Ireland, who informed 
on Roman Catholies who did not support Protestant 


institutions. 


The priest represents that the child’s faith will 


be tampered with in the public schools. 


This is exceedingly unfair in Ontario, as the pub- 
lic schools are in no sense sectarian. Even the 
Scripture readings that are employed received the 
sanction and approval of the late Archbishop Lynch. 
The teacher is not allowed to make any sectarian 
comments or explanations, and if the parent so 


wishes the child may withdraw during these “ read- 
ings.” The text-books are in no sense sectarian. 

On the other hand, the Roman Catholie public 
schools of Quebec are avowedly and altogether sec- 
tarian. The text-books are impregnated with Roman 
Catholic doctrines. As an intelligent Roman Cath- 
olic tersely stated it, “ Everything must teach Roman 
Catholicism except arithmetic.” The main object 
is to prepare the child for the confessional. ‘The 
English settler’s child who attends such a public 
school cannot fail to have his faith tampered with. 

The result._of the separate school system is disas- 
trous in several ways. It tends to create, foster, and 
perpetuate hostility and sectarian bitterness, and 
thus keeps alive Orangeism. The Irish Roman 
Catholics make a community within a community. 
They have their own banks, stores, and newspapers. 
Their social horizon is narrowed and their oppor- 
tunities for advancement limited. They themselves 
feel this keenly, though conscious that, after all, it is 
chiefly their own fault. : 

Canada is thus split up into several factions. This, 
in connection with the language difference, makes 
national life and literature a tardy growth. The 
experiment of “separate schools” has been made 
for some twenty-five years, a quarter of a century, 
and it has been a grand failure. During the very 
same period the non-sectarian public school system 
of Ontario has developed into a harmonious and 
almost perfect system, leading by gradual steps from 
the kindergarten to the efficient Provincial Univer- 
sity, and interconnected with the professional schools 
of Law, Medicine, Theology, Agriculture, ete. 

The non-sectarian schools are alive and growing, 
but there is very little spontaneous developing life 
in the separate schools ; the improvements that have 
been slowly made in the latter are not so much the 
evidence of inner life, but are, rather, chiefly due to 


external influences—a ripple from the wave of pub- 


lic school success. A Roman Catholic parent. and 
ratepayer in a good position to know all the facts 
of the situation asserts that nine-tenths of the more 
intelligent Roman Catholic laymen in Ontario would 
sweep out of existence the “ separate school’ system 
could they do so. : 

Not even with the assistance of the Protestants 
in Ontario, who, receiving less injury, are more indif- 
ferent, can they make any change, however much 
they may unite in wishing it. ‘To understand this 
extraordinary statement it will be necessary to 
glance quickly at some of the leading events in the 
history of Canada. 

It is well known that when Quebec came into the 
power of the British by treaty, the inhabitants, the 
majority of whom were of French descent, were 
guaranteed certain rights and privileges enabling 
them to maintain certain laws and customs, their 
language (French), and their religion (Roman 
Catholic). In 1863, four years before the birth of 
the Dominion, the joint Parliament of Upper and 
Lower Canada, as Ontario and Quebee were then 
called, passed an act extending former concessions 
and granting new privileges to the Roman Cath- 
olics in Upper Canada (Ontario). A great number 
of these provisions, though accepted by Upper Can- 
ada, were in reality forced upon this Protestant 
province by the power and influence of the Lower 
Canadian members in the joint Parliament. 

In 1867, when the several Provinces were formed 
into the federal union called the “ Dominion of 
Canada” by the “ British North America Act,” the 


| Provinces were strictly prohibited from making any 


changes in their educational systems that would 
“prejudicially affect any rights or privileges” that 
had been in the possession of ‘* denominational 
schools” before the reunion. By this means all 
concessions granted by the Act of 1863 were per- 
manently. secured. 
Now, it will be well for the reader in the United 
States to recollect the great difference between the 
Government of Canada and that of the United 
States in one great fundamental respect. In the 
United States the central government has only 
such powers as have been conceded to it by the 
several States. ‘The power comes from the people, 
and the central government can do only what it is 
allowed to do. In the Canadian system the theory 
is the reverse of this. All power is supposed to 
reside with the central government, which in its 
turn receives its authority from a higher source, the 


‘| Imperial Government, and the Provinces (corre- 


sponding to States) can do only such things as are 
permitted by the central government. In cases of 
dispute between the Provinces and the Dominion 
the court of appeal is the Imperial Government of 
Great Britain. 

Thus, while education in a general way is under 
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the control of the Provincial Legislature, yet it is 
expressly prohibited by the British North American 
Act from making any changes in the separate 
schools. To attempt to modify them would be 
a change in the basis of union, which could only 
be effected by the Imperial Government. In fact, 
it would be as difficult a matter as to amend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This will, perhaps, help to explain why the separate 
school system has endured so long and is likely to 
continue in existence for some time to come, and 
why so many people who are fully satisfied that the 
separate school system is a huge mistake are con- 
tent to make the best of what is admittedly a very 
bad bargain. | 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE QUESTION. 


II.—THE REMEDY. 
By Jacos Riis. 


()* the very threshold of thg discussion how to 
combat this great evil e tenements, we are 
met with the question, sometimes put tauntingly and 
sometimes almost in despair: What does it all 
avail? How ean you ever cure it? Let me say at 
once, I do not know. I do not think any one knows. 
As with any organic disease, you may treat the 


gape relieve the suffering, check its progress, 


by watchful care ; but cure thereisnone. The only 


_“answer I know of came from a Christian woman who 


wrote last summer from her country home, with a 
message of love to the children of the tenements in a 
language they understood—that of the daisies from 
her green fields—‘“In some way, be sure of it, 
we are working out His wise purpose with this 
great trouble by doing in unquestioning faith the 
duty that lies before us.” The best thought, 
the most patient work, the wisest statesmanship, 
will be needed in the ages to come to deal with 
this untoward problem. All together and all 
alike they will fail without the spirit of this 
woman’s devotion. With it, let’ the work be slow 


and the reward slower, it is no longer hopeless. 
This duty 


of doing 
the next 
thing made 
clear, the 
first stum.- 
bling -stone 
has been 
rolled out 
of our way. 
The next 
thing, then, 
is to know 
the truth. 
Do not take 
it on trust 
from  any- 
body. Put 
yourself, if 
you would 


do the Mas- 


ter’s work, en rapport with his cause. Get 
into personal contact and sympathy with those 
you would help. One need not live in a tene- 
ment, or next door to one, to do this. There 
are opportunities enough for those who may 
never have seen a tenement, and never expect 
to see one, to get into line with this work. 
There is the Children’s Aid Society, with its sys- 
tematic rescue work; there are the Fresh Air 
Funds, the Flower Missions, and the countless 
other channels through which Christian sympathy 
and benevolence flow unchecked to those who are 
No one need be idle for want of work 
To get into line is the thing. 


An OpEN Door. 


in distress. 
to turn his hands to. 
The rest will follow. 

If there is no royal road out of this disgrace, 
there are yet beaten tracks, well worn by brave and 
steadfast feet, along which we may travel without 
fear of going astray. First among them is the 
rescue of the children. Every outcast child, every 
boy or girl saved from neglect and ignorance and 
the “ growler,” is one recruit less for the army of the 
idle and the vicious. How many of them there 
are in New York no man can tell. Five thousand 
are crowded out of the public schools every year. 
The society that exists for the one purpose of pre- 
venting cruelty to children has been called upon 
to exercise its authority in more than thirty thou- 
sand cases in a dozen years. Many a leaf from its 
records would open the eyes of the complacent citi- 
zens who consider that we are jogging along com- 
fortably enough. It was only the other day that 


a little boy who had been carrying beer all day to 
an East Side factory, in spite of the law that ex- 
pressly forbids sending children to saloons, was 


found in the cellar dead, gnawed by rats. He had | 
worst tenements; that there are good tenements 
with moderate rents, humane landlords, and as 
much seclusion as circumstances will permit; that 


crawled down from the shop, drunk, and had per- 
ished there during the night. No one can walk 
the length of a single tenement block by day or by 


night without seeing children, little girls, some of © 


them, hardly able to walk, | 
carrying beer cans to and from ‘See 
the saloon that is never out | 
of sight. This is the traffic Si 
legislatures are appealed to to | 
foster at the expense of the | 
distillery. The police know | 
tl:at it is the beer that breeds : 
criminals, if it is the whisky | 
that finishes them. Every 
restraining influence thrown 
around a child to keep it out of | 
the reach of the saloon, every | 
little foot safely guided out 
of this dangerous rut, is a | h 
successful raid on»ethe enemy. | 
| 


Alas! many a little head why 
sheltered away from home 4 
is only then out of danger. 

With these homes is our | 
next business. The law has 
done, and is doing, what it i iy Mh 


can, with the present state of A 3 
the public mind on the sub- La ee 
ject, to make them less intol- 
erable. It needs a stronger 
backing of all earnest, think- 
ing people in its battle with 
the most stubborn of all foes, A ii 
the self-interest of landlords. | ap ile 
With such a backing it 
should be possible to wipe out 
altozether the rear tenements, 
clear away enough of the rest to let in the sunlight 
and give the people room to breathe, compel 
absentee landlords to employ humane agents and 
check the fearful overcrowding. Enough will be 
left which the law cannot do. It cannot teach men 
and women who were brought up in squalor that 
there is any moral virtue in soap and water. It 
cannot make degraded homes cheerful, or make 
men and women self-respecting. ‘The best way of 
doing that is to give them proof that, no matter if 
it was true once that the world without did not 
know, and did not care to find out, how they lived, 
in this generatiqn it does care. No heavier blow 
could be aimed at the old prejudice that is forever 
nursed and made a handle of by the agitators who 
seek to disturb the public peace for their own selfish 
ends. Here is woman’s field. No one can fill it 
as she can by visiting the sick, looking after the 
children, making the cares and the trials of the 
mothers her own, and in the thousand and one 
little ways a woman’s wit can devise to show a 
personal interest that is infinitely more grateful to 
its objects than offers of money. It is not charity 
these people crave, but justice; the justice of 
human sympathy that has too long been denied 
them. A handful of flowers from such a giver can 
lend a brightness to the barest room that will be 
reflected in the swept and scrubbed floor, the 
washed windows, and the clean faces gathered 
about the supper-table. The flowering plant a 
missionary brought to a home of wretchedness 
taught a lesson it was worth learning. The plant 
must have light, and one of the window-panes was 
washed clean. The one bright pane shamed the 
whole window, and soap and brush got another job. 
With the light let in, the room looked so dirty and 
upset that the housewife, with the impulse of a new 
ambition upon her, set about tidying it up, and the 
husband and boys came home to rejoice with 
wonder and pride at the change. The little flower 
marked the beginning of a new and better life for 
that family. Flowers are growing, opportunities 
lost, every day. The devil has not all the chances 
in the world, but he knows how to use those he has. 
We can take a lesson from him on that point and 
profit by it. 

I spoke of misplaced charity.  Ill-considered 
almsgiving is the worst of all mistakes. More 


“il 
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tramps and idlers are made that way than in any 


other. It is the royal road to pauperism. That is 
the truest charity which aims to encourage self- 
help, to bring out the manly qualities which life in 
these dreary crowds tends to deaden by blotting 
out individuality. Experience has fully demon- 
strated this. As tothe man who will not work, 
let him starve. The world has no use for him 


| Paul laid down the law: “ If any will not work, 


neither shall he eat ;” and society in any age dis- 
regards the warning at its peril. _ 
It may be objected that I have spoken of the 


there are good and pure people living in them. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF TENEMENT INTERIOR. 


Granted. If there were not, New York would 
have been laid waste long ago by a worse mob 
than disgraced Paris in the days of the Commune. 
But I maintain that the best are bad ; that the tend- 
ency of the tenements and of their tenants is all 
the time, and rapidly, downward. Hence the con- 
stant and loud calls for help we hear. Hence the 
need of our heeding them and girding up our 
loins. There is work here to be done, and Chris- 
tian sympathy, Christian effort, Christian men and 
women, are to do it. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE IN ARABIA. 


IN THREE PARTS.- I. 
By W. Brooks. 


UEZ is the southern terminus of the Suez Canal. 

In front of its few but labyrinthine stone quays 
sparkle and shimmer the incomparably brilliantly 
blue waters of the Red Sea. Behind these incon- 
gruously trim waterways is a little refreshing verd- 
ure about the offices of the various ship companies 
and consulates, while far away rise strange-hued 
cliffs of utter barrenness, against a sky of rarest 
blue. Concealed by the evidences of its foreign 
commercial importance lies the native Suez—the 
aggregation of every form of Oriental desolation. 
The ragged rows of decrepit houses which line its 
narrow streets seem ready to engulf their feebleness 
and dirt in any friendly ditch or hole of sufficient 
size, but none such offers asylum. On the contrary, 
the corrupted desert piles itself in dreary support 
about these wretched habitations, and so prolongs 
their hopeless embodiment of dirt and decay. 


~Womanhood, made hideous by neglect, dirt, and 


mistaken efforts in the way of cosmetic improve- 
ments, flits, veiled in ragged mystery, along the 
uneven paths that pass for streets. 

The dreary hotel at Suez is enough to shatter 
cheerfulness; and when the stay there is in prepa- 
ration for the trip to Mount Sinai, the most obdu- 
rately hopeful will turn pessimist. At Cairo every 
one predicts disaster and a future embittered by 
remorse for the reckless traveler who dares tempt 
fate by venturing into the silence and dangers of 
the desert, and, however gay your retort to such 
prognostications at Cairo, at Suez their recollection 
does not inspire mirth. 

At no time has the trip to Mount Sinai been a 
popular one, except among pilgrims of the Greek 
Church, and even they do not go in great numbers. 
Since Professor Palmer and his party were shot by 
their Arabs some five years ago, scarcely any tour- 


ists have made the journey, and even Cook objects . 
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to “personally conduct” in that direction. At 
Cairo all the people of either less hardy or less ener- 
getic temperament wax eloquent in the attempt to 
dissuade from the enterprise, and amid the squalor 
of Suez their jests and remonstrances bear fruit in 
sorrowful forebodings. ‘There is but one method of 
conducting travelers. The desert along the Gulf of 
Suez, and including the Sinaitic range, belongs to 
the Tawara Arabs, who number about five thousand. 
They are taxed by the Khedive very heavily, the 
tax to be paid in charcoal. Each tribe sends men 
and camels, in the proper season, to convey this 
charcoal to Cairo, where, according to an agreement 
between the Bedouin and the Russian Government, 
they are sheltered by the monks of the Greek 
Church during their stay. A dragoman, having 
undertaken to convey travelers across the desert, 
applies to the monks for an escort. As all the tribes 
have a right to share in any business ventures of 
the year, it is some time before the matter is satis- 
factorily arranged ; but eventually an impromptu 
tribe is organized, from whose members some influ- 
ential man is chosen to be Sheikh. When you think 
of intrusting yourself to this array of untamed Arab 
nature, confidence fails to grow within you, and 
your spirits still sink. In the party to which I 
belonged there were four persons, two of whom 
were ladies. Of white persons there were three 
besides ourselves—the dragoman, who spoke good 
English, a Syrian cook who knew some French, 
and a waiter, who was also chambermaid, whose 
linguistic acquirements consisted of a fluent use of 
Syriac, “ yes,” “no,” and a laugh that was polyglot 

The Arabs engaged to conduct this party num- 


- bered twenty, each contributing a camel; and, oddly 


enough, the good tempered, inefficient old Sheikh 
bore the appropriate name of Moussa, or Moses. A 


- forlorn-looking old lateen-sailed boat must be en- 


gaged to take travelers to the point on the opposite 
coast of the Gulf of Suez, from which the actual 
start is to be made. The bow of the boat will be 
filled by the members of the tribe left behind as 
personal guardians and in charge of whatever lug- 
gage could not be sent on the day before. They 
are wild, picturesque-looking men, fairly bristling 
with ostentatiously displayed arms, consisting chiefly 
of barbaric swords and knives, pistols of antique 
shape, and brass-inlaid guns of prodigious length. 
All the previous searchings-of-heart now read into 
these faces an expression of unmitigated fierceness, 
and it is almost certain that the start will be made 
amid silence and gloom. 

The sail once shifted into place, away flies the 
boat, past the entrance to the canal, into the brill- 
iant waters of the Red Sea. The dancing waves 
spread sparkling spaces of vivid green or transcend- 
ent blue, through which the little vessel darts 
swiftly ; the breeze is the inspiration of a vigorous 
joy, intolerant of melancholy, under whose exhila- 
rating influence hope revives, and the prospect of a 
month on camel-back in the solitude of the Arabian 
desert once more presents a perspective of charming 
possibilities. 

This little voyage occupies about an hour under 
favorable circumstances, and is ended by the ar- 
rival at an apparently unreasonable stone pier of 
excellent structure which juts out from the long 
sandy beach without the slightest apology for its 
lack of raison d’étre. It was, however, probably 
built for the convenience of the pilgrims to Mecca 
whose pathway used to lie across the Sinaitic pen- 
insula, requiring also ferriage across the Gulf of 
Akaba. This route is no longer used, as Thomas 
Cook & Son contract to convey them by steamer. 
On this pier Arabs and camels are waiting to 
begin the journey, and the stanchest-hearted 
novice will quail a little before the structural pecul- 
iarities of her steed. The bulging saddle-bags, 
with their rows of gay tassels dancing in the wind 
as the ungainly beast advances, give some little 
hope of security, as they distinctly increase the 
width of an animal whose chief spatial merit lies 
in his eminent success as a profile. The saddle- 
bags have still another recommendation as afford- 
ing something firm to be grasped during the first 
awful moments of insecurity, as the camel rises 


with desperate jerks from his kneeling position, and 


begins at good camel-speed the first stage of the 
journey. 


This first stage is always the same, across the 


sandy shores of the Red Sea to the group of palm 
trees which mark the Wells of Moses. The first 


camp is invariably made here, and it is customary 
to spend Sunday and make the Wells of Moses the 
starting-point on Monday morning. As Sunday is 
a day of rest, this arrangement makes it possible to 
spend Sunday at the pleasantest camping-places on 


the route. The camp equipment and servants go to 
this point early in the day, so that the traveler’s 
introduction to tent life is sure to be auspicious 
and encouraging. The large tents, with their em- 
broidered linings of blue and red Arab designs out- 
lined in white, have quite a sumptuous appearance. 
They are carpeted with large Oriental rugs, and 
furnished with iron beds, tables, steamer chairs, and 
ordinary cane chairs specially contrived to fold 
compactly for packing. With a good cook and a 
wise dragoman, no journey could be more luxuri- 
ously made by persons in sufficient health not to 
be exhausted by a prolonged ride, and not depend- 
ent on a very varied diet. When the beef brought 
from Cairo is exhausted, which will happen in a 
week or ten days, there can be no further source of 
supply. Mutton can always be bought of the Arab 
shepherds, and the fluttering burden of the coops 
which surmount the loads of one or two pack- 
camels consists of a plentiful number of chickens 
and pigeons. These, with canned food of all sorts, 
can be made to do varied service in the daily menu. 
It is well that a Syrian cook is well trained and in- 
genious, for it is part of a dragoman’s creed that 
no one who respects himself and his profession will 
ever allow himself to be so far the victim of cir- 
cumstance as to serve a dinner of less than five 
courses. Fortunately, well-selected oranges will 
remain juicy through the entire journey, though 
the skins will be dry, and burned to incredible brit- 
tleness. 

The pretty, delicate table-ware of decorated 
porcelain is a constant surprise, as well as the shin- 
ing silver in which the tea and coffee are served. 
All these, as well as mineral water and wine, are 
earried in what are called canteens, which are huge 
wooden chests carefully partitioned for packing. 

There is not much to do at Ayun Moussa, 
so all these facts interest one in the intervals be- 
tween counting the wells, which is done by each 
party of travelers, probably to its own satisfaction, 
though, strange to say, scarcely any two find the 
same number. The charm of the place lies in its 
beautiful trees, and the distant stretch of blue water 
with the African cliffs beyond. All day steamers 
pass on their way between India, Australia, and 
England. Toward evening, over the top of some 
far-away sand dune a line of camels will come in 
sight, which on nearer approach are found to be 
conveying five or six Russian peasants, who have 
been making the pilgrimage to Sinai, and now re- 
turn the short way in time to go by ship to Jaffa, 
and end their pilgrimage at Jerusalem in season to 
celebrate the Greek Easter there. The heavy 
boots and fur-lined coats are incongruous enough 
on the desert, but their equipment is of the slight- 
est, and the spring nights are cool enough when 
the short twilight is over, and, with neither tents 
nor bedding, these winter garments must have their 
uses. 

The night settles down, and strangely brilliant 
stars shine out; one, over the sea, so large and 
clear that an incredulous person, night after night, 
maintained an impossible theory that it was a fire 
balloon. The fires of the Bedouin and the Russians 
flare red in the darkness, and a very Babel of lan- 
guages makes itself heard as the different caravans 
settle into place for the night. 

The Monday ride must be a long one according 
to the ordinary plan of the trip; that is to say, for 
people who plan to cross the long desert in thirty- 
three days, the first day’s stage must be nine hours 
in the saddle. The menagerie will be astir early, 
and the camels, which maintained a dignified re- 


_ serve yesterday, to-day are groaning and complain- 


ing in every quality of snarl. A camel hates work. 
His owner will double up one of the forelegs and 
tie the two parts together with a rope in a way to 
make you wince, it looks so painful, but the camel, 
without remonstrance, rises and hobbles away on 
three legs, carrying his contorted member with 
lofty cheerfulness. But the sight of anything like 
a load fills him with irrepressible anguish, and his 
grumblings are never in proportion to his load. 
His agony at kneeling for a child to mount is as 
extreme as when he feels tents and canteens put 
into the great rope nets upon his hump. You 


learn to discount his woes as you learn to accommo- 


date yourself to his unnatural movements. In 
time, as you watch his diet, you cease to wonder at 
unreasonableness of temper and eccentricity of 
anatomy in a creature who considers palm-leaf fans 
epicurean pabulum. 

These first wanderings lead through flint-strewn 
ravines bordered by sand hills and the beginnings 
of the Sinaitic range. These low hills and cliffs 
are of a different ruggedness from those that bor- 


der the Nile. They are rather tent-like, and fall 
in crisp folds like a texture uplifted and allowed to 
sink naturally into folds and creases. The little 
lunch tent will be set up in view of the sea, and a 
long rest. of one or two hours will be taken, to allow 
the pack animals to reach Wady Sudra in time to 
have the tents up before the travelers arrive. The 
desert through these ravines and great plains will 
begin to exercise a charm and fascination which 
will be intensified from day to day as the scenery 
grows in grandeur and impressiveness. This part 
of it is beautiful with strangeness of form and its 
infinite shades of yellow, diversified by frequent 
tufts of herbage. It is chiefly of pebbles, forming 
a hard, compact pavement upon which it is a 
delight to walk. The air is full of tonic and exhila- 
rating quality, tempting one to exertion and mak- 
ing insomnia a fable. 

There are amusing incidents from day to day : 


A quarrel among the Bedouin, which threatens to 


end in something far from laughable, but which, 
when it has becothe history, has its funny side. At 
the entrance to an unimportant wady, or valley, the 
Arabs call upon you, with all manner of violent 
imprecations, to witness their loathing and con- 
tempt as they pass a great mound of pebbles on 
which they fling more, while, with shouts of deris- 
ion, they fire from guns and pistols at it. They 
will explain, with a rancor worthy of a fresher 
cause, that it is “the grave of a wicked man, a 
devil, who died before Moses.” Or the dragoman, 
finding the Arabs unruly, has a fit of the blues, in 
which he says he wants at Sinai to go up on the 
mountain where the Lord spoke to Moses and tell 
Him that for twenty years he has done this work 
and made no money, but if He will get him back 
to Syria he will see the desert no more, he has had 
enough. 

From day to day the mountains grow higher and 
the scenery more weird. The desert is sometimes 
a shelf of limestone rock, sometimes hard sand and 
pebble, but always a delightful pavement. The 
cool, clear, bracing air, and one’s muscles, vigorous 
from outdoor life and activity, combine to induce 
energetic walking. Every day we pass caravans 
carrying charcoal, and we experimented with a new 
system of postal service. ‘The gift of a small sil- 
ver coin to one of the two or three Bedouin who 
composed such a caravan induced him to undertake 
the delivery of letters to the post-office at Suez, 
though till that day he had never known of the 
existence of the institution. That these men, in 
spite of our doubts, were faithful was proved by 
the replies which reached us in every case. 

Wady Eth-Thal, the fourth camp, is a sheltered 
valley, with tufts of foliage and stunted tufa trees 
scattered over its level surface. Before reaching 
it several green watercourses are passed, which are 
nearly dry under the spring sun. A sort of broom 
plant becomes frequent, whose long, feathery spikes 
of closely held blossoms resemble heather; and in 
the shadow of every stone nestle a few tender 
green leayes and yellow blossoms, in token that 
spring comes here as elsewhere, though not so 
lavish in her favors. Everything is flooded with 
color, and the mountains are of the strangest tent- 
like shapes, rudely gashed, and lined with mysteri- 
ous shadows. Between Wady Eth-Thal and Wady 
Shellal one winds through valley after valley, sort 
of basins of sand with rocky walls of much the 
same color, and passes through Wady Tayibeh 
beside a charming brook shaded by palm trees. 
The devious path leads finally to the seashore, 
beyond whose gleaming waves, veiled in soft- 
est mist, blue and ethereal, rise the mountains 
of Africa. On the right the hills of Arabia, riven 
and piled in tumbled masses against the sky, pro- 
tect the patches of verdure at their feet. Through 
the strange chasms the wind sweeps down to the 
sea, blowing it till it dances with white caps, and 
then, subsiding, leaves only sparkles and an endless 
stretch of blue. A ship or two surges slowly by 
and out of sight as one loiters along the beach, 
thickly strewn with curious shells and bright peb- 
bles, the engines throbbing with the invention and 
spirit of modern civilization as we stand beyond its 
reach on the shores of antiquity. On this beach 
the children of Israel encamped by the sea, and 


over it no doubt the early Egyptians passed when 


the copper and torquoise mines helped to swell their 
wealth. In two places a point juts out to sea, with 
steps like those that form the seats of an amphi- 
theater. Up these the camels mount and descend 
again upon the other side, unless they can be per- 
suaded to wade into the low su:° which breaks 
upon the rocks, and so pass around. If the camel 
whines and pulls back, its leader vents his impa- 
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tience in an answering whine, and indulgently leads 
it over. 

Toward the close of day, by a wild, cafion-like 
gorge one penetrates the mountains, and through 
a natural gateway of rock enters Wady Shellal, 
a wild valley shut in by crags and mountains of 
extraordinary color and portentous form. All over 
the hard, level floor of this valley grows a shrub 
peculiar to the desert, whose branches have dried 
and blanched through the winter until they are 
perfectly white. In the spring the new life awakes 
and spreads fresh color through it, beginning close 
about the roots with a brilliant green which mounts 
higher day by day, until the whole plant revives. 
In the early part of March this process is but be- 
ginning, and the view of this valley, with its wall of 
sharp and jagged crags piercing upward to the clear, 
calm sky, and these bleached shrubs gleaming like 
colossal silvery balls of thistle-down in the flood of 
moonlight, is one of the most memorable of sights. 
Mysterious camel-forms move stealthily among the 
shadows, a group of Arabs are drinking coffee 
about a crackling, blazing fire, while an ideal Ish- 
mael of a boy called Baruch sits a little back 
where the light flares full upon his handsome, savage 
features, playing, on a fife, barbaric, monotonous, 
buzzing music. 

By daylight the valley is even more weird, as its 
strange geological formation results in incredible 
color effects. The valley is closely hemmed in by 
the mountains; those on either side are yellow with 
steep, seamed bluffs, while those in front are of 
varying shades of brown and green, behind which 
rises a great gaunt mountain of nearly black rock, 
with deep shadows. In passing from its inclosure 
still more remarkable varieties of color are seen. 
The wady through which one leaves is very beau- 
tiful, with numbers of thorn trees, while the form 
and color of its neighboring heights seem some- 
thing incredible. Towering above the rest is a peak 
of red rock, whose upper strata lie in level lines of 
different-colored minerals or ores. About this clus- 
ter a lower hill of a violet lake, one of a dark green- 
ish color, another of yellow brown, and still another 
of cream and white ; this latter composed of lime- 
stone, I suppose. 

There are song-birds in this region, though I do 
not think they are heard between here and the 
Wells of Moses, though a few birds, not unlike 
bats, were seen by us. They poise and are still, 
then dart with a swift, soft movement, almost turn- 
ing the back downward as they fly. The softness 
of velvet is in the black and white plumage, and if 
the soft, swift flight had not something of flutter- 
ing aimlessness about it, it would be disagreeable 
and uncanny in its suggestion of stealth. Little 
brown-and-searlet lizards, such as we find in our 
own woods, live in crannies, and glide with alert 
speed back and forth between sheltering stones, and 
avery pretty gourd-vine straggles like a_ bit of 
green embroidery along the path, its worthless yel- 
low fruit not unlike an orange, addins a touch of 
intenser color. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 
By E. Barr. 


MRS. PENNINGTON 'S PERPLEXITY. 


*“ We also have sometimes lain asleep 
In the blessed Chamber of Peace; 
Too weary to wrestle, or watch, or weep, 
For a while the struggle must cease. 


“ We give thanks for the weakness that makes us lie 
So helpless and calm for a while; 
The roar of the battle goes hoarsely by, 
And we hear it in dreams with a smile.” 


INDING it impossible either to gain Bella’s 
attention or arrest her steps, George Penning- 
ton turned back to the spot at which the miserable 
interview had taken place. He was altogether in 
too great atumult of feeling to come to any mental 
estimate regarding his conduct. But the power 
within him had already given its strict verdict, even 
by his own lips. For his very footsteps kept time 
to the slow or impetuous utterance of the only words 
which he could say, “‘ Fool! fool! fool !” 

Now that Bella was lost, she appeared to him the 
supremely desirable thing in life. Her little gau- 
cheries, her doric patois, the simplicity of her dress, 
things that had often given him a passing annoy- 
ance, became but part and parcel of a humanity 
exceeding sweet and beautiful. He could get no 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 


reserved, 


comfort from any attempt to depreciate the treas- 


ure he had so wickedly and cruelly flung away. 


She had told him a thing also which he could 
not deny. However scandalous and wicked the 
act, it was quite true that he had tried to slay her 
honor with her love. He knew that he had been 
guilty of an infamy that ought to make him hate- 
ful in the sight of every gentle and honorable man. 

He recalled, with a kind of wonder at his own 
stupidity, the expression on her face at the begin- 
ning of that shameful interview, the set, stern ex- 
pression of her knitted brows, the look of moral 
measurement in her eyes which he had felt, but not 
at the time comprehended. It was clear to him 
now that when the purse dropped from her fingers 
she had become suspicious of his intentions, and 
jealous and watchful of her own honor. 

In the irritation of his self-accusing, it was some 
comfort to have Harriet and the whole “ giggling, 
blundering crowd” to vent his wrath upon. He 
felt sure that Harriet had recognized Bella and him- 
self, and, seeing them land at Vorg Inlet, had per- 
suaded the party to visit the fairydell. He remem- 
bered then that it had a certain reputation among 
young people for a wishing-well, which bubbled up 
among the ferns and rocks, and had for lovers some 
magical quality. Harriet had doubtless used this 
pretext to lure the company, and to carry out an ill- 
natured plan for making trouble between Bella and 
himself. And it is so decidedly unpleasant to be 
angry with one’s own conduct that there is no wonder 
George nursed this idea until he shifted all blame 
for the miserable situation to his sister. 

‘“‘Tf she had not come, Bella would not have hur- 
ried away. He would have found out arguments 
to pacify her. He would have held her feet with 
his entreaties. He would have kissed his pardon 
from her lips.” And he would not think that he 
had committed an unpardonable offense. He told 
himself that it was in the very nature of women to 
believe in men whom they had detected, and con- 
tinue to love those whom they had seen to be un- 
worthy of love. 

He still called himself fool, but with less passion- 
ate conviction, for he was now certain that, if other 
people had not interfered, he would have gained his 
uttermost desires. His heart was so naturally weak 
that he was incapable of believing in a woman’s 
power to resist a temptation which appealed so 
powerfully to his own senses. Hedared to imagine 
a moment when Bella, having satisfied her self- 
respect by an indignant opposition, would satisfy 
her love by a half-reluctant, but altogether implicit, 
submission to his wishes. 

The possibility remained. He roused himself to 
the hope it inspired, and went rapidly to his boat. 
The fresh wind from the open sea blew away his 
mental disquiet. The delicious saline scent of the 
sea-weeds gave him a singular sense of strength. 
It acted upon his unstrung nerves as pungent salts 
act upon a faint, hysterical woman. He seized the 
oars, and with rapid sweeps pulled for Castletown 
Pier. The sun was just setting, and there was quite 
a company of officers and pretty girls walking on 
the narrow sea wall, or the military parade. None 
of them had, at that hour, power to win more than 
a passing salute from him. His sister Harriet was 
the one woman he wished to see. 

She met him at the door. “George,” she said, 
“step softly. Mother has been ill and is asleep. 
Doctor Grageen has just gone. She would not allow 
me to be sent for, and so he remained in the house 
until I returned.” 

“ Any one might have seen that mother was ill 
this morning. I wonder you left her!” 

“ And you?” 

‘Women are supposed to know each other’s 
troubles ; a mother naturally looks for physical sym- 
pathy from her daughter.” 

‘‘ Mother has been sick ever since you came home. 
She never before had these attacks of fainting. You 
are to blame for them, in some way, I am sure.” 

His trenchant aspect irritated her. She moved 
the tea-cups impatiently, and began to pour out the 
fragrant, stimulating draught. He drank it with 
eager haste, and then, without deigning to answer 
her accusation, asked : 

“ What made you bring that babbling crowd after 
me this afternoon ?”’ 

“T did not bring them. You are my brother: do 
you think I took any pleasure in your humiliation ?” 

“Humiliation?” 

“Certainly. Even if we had not heard Bella’s 
last words, her attitude was eloquent enough. You 
have made a town’s talk of yourself.”’ 

“T can’t help women talking.” 

“To be refused, scornfully refused, by that fisher 


girl! George Pennington, what did you say to her? 
She was in a most unlady-like temper.” 

“Were there any remarks made in the boat as 
you returned ?” 

‘Remarks ! 
fully to me. 
maid now.” 

“ Unfortunate Kitty!” 

“Of course I made some remarks! How could 
I pass such a scene by? I had to remark that you 
had been in love with Bella Clucas ever since you 
were a boy.” 

“Allright. That is perfectly correct.” 

“‘T had to explain how much mother and I dis- 
approved of your attachment, and then Kitty flamed 
up like gunpowder, and said—”’ | 

What did she say! Tell me the truth, Harriet.” 

‘She said that every officer in the barracks, and 
every sailor in the boats, and every young man in 
the town that had an ounce of sense, was in love 
with Bella Clucas. I reminded her of your position 
in life, and she answered quite sharply that Bella 
was good enough for a better man. And as for 
being a fisher girl, perhaps I did not know that her 
father had married a fisher girl, Nora Clukish of 
Cregy-y-neesh. Then she fell most absurdly into 
dialect, and added, ‘ A poor gel of coorse, but havin’ 
a pedigree longer than any king in Europe, for all. 
And the good she is, and the sweet, and the glory 
my father is takin’ in her, and the love in my heart ! 
Aw, wonderful !’” 

“ Kitty Dinwoodie is a treasure—the noblest girl 
in the island except Bella.” 

“The idea of Major Dinwoodie going into the 
fishing cottages for a wife! Kitty had no right to 
tell a thing like that about her father and mother. 
Such imprudences come of temper. There was a 
most uncomfortable feeling, I assure you, for though 
all the men pretended to applaud Kitty’s independ- 
ence, it was a most trying situation for every girl 


Kitty Dinwoodie behaved shame- 
I shall not ask her to be my brides- 


present, and Harry Sutcliffe, who always will attempt 


to make things agreeable, really went too far. I 
felt hurt at the attention he paid to Kitty. I have 
made up my mind to treat her with more ceremony 
for the future.” 

“Very well. Do you feel as if it would be kind 
to see how mother is?” 

“You need not remind me of my duty, George. 
I suppose you want to go out again ?” 

“If mother wishes to see me, she is before every 
one and everything; if not, I will go and take a 
short walk, and a cigar.”’ : 

“You will go to Glen-Mellish. You think Bella 
is miserable, and will meet you there, as usual.” 

* Are you judging Bella by yourself ?”’ 

“George Pennington!” 

Harriet Pennington !” 

The flinging of their personal cognomen at each 
other was usually the Parthian shot in all their dis- 
putes. It meant no serious ill-will, for family ties 
bear a tremendous strain before the tug weakens 
them. George loved his sister with a very solid, 
satisfactory affection ; and Harriet not only returned 
it fully, she also felt for her brother’s beauty and 
accomplishments a most sincere admiration. She 
rated him to his face much lower than she rated 
him when he was not present; she often spoke 
slightingly to him, but she would not have permit- 
we any other human being to speak slightingly of 

im. 
But, though man may control his domestic ar- 


-rangements, he cannot enter into any covenant with 


nature. When George was ready to seek the tryst- 
ing-place in Glen-Mellish he found that the weather 
had changed. A torrent of slant rain was falling, 
and the wind rolled with strange sounds down the 
cold inlets and went moaning across the bay. The 
sky was like iron, and in the darkness nothing could 
be seen but the flash: of the white horses as they 
trampled and reared far out at sea. 
Besides, George was heart-confident that Bell 
would not be in Glen-Mellish even if the atmosphere | 
were a blue transparency ablaze with stars. He 
knew her too well to hope that she had already for- 
given him; he knew that the real decision of * his 
clearest judgment was that she never would forgive 
him. But as the days went monotonously on, 
soaked with rain and gray with driving fogs, the 
young man became unable to endure the suspense. 
He wrote a letter to Bella, and a fisher-lad 
brought it back to him unopened. And in those 
days letters kept their secrets ; they did not permit 
an offended person to at once gratify their curiosity 
and their pride. George knew that his folded mes- 
sage, closed with wax and stamped with his private 
seal, had said nothing to Bella either secretly or 
authoritatively. However, after a few more miser- 
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able days, which he spent in exploring his affections, 
in counting his wounds, in telling himself that all 
was over, that his happiness was wrecked and his 
love slain, he wrote once more. It was a beautiful 
and touching effusion. He felt sure that if Bella 
read it she would not be able to resist his entreaties 
for another interview. 

But Bella did not read it. When brought to her 
bedside she regarded it with that apathy which 
exhaustion from physical suffering induces. ‘“’Tisa 
letter from Captain Pennington. Will I be reading 
it to you, ma chree?” -Bella shut her eyes, and with 
her wasted hand made a faint motion to indicate 
her reluctance and dislike. So the letter was re- 
turned, as its predecessor had been. 
_ It was some relief to the somber unhappiness of 
those days that Mrs. Pennington, with her gradual 
recovery, became possessed by one idea—that of 
Harriet’s marriage. The poor lady knew that in 
this last attack she had received her death-warrant. 
As she lay motionless and speechless on her bed, 
her heart and her conscience were arguing out some 
terrible questions : 

‘Ought she to tell Colonel Sutcliffe that the gir 
he loved was the daughter of a felon ? 

“Tf she did so, how would a man so sensitively 
honorable take the revelation? 

‘Would he not say to her, ‘When I asked for 
your daughter’s hand, why was I not made ac- 


_ quainted with this dreadful fact ?” 


‘* Would he desert Harriet? If so, what shame, 
what scandals, what endless suppositions, they must 
endure! Colonel Sutcliffe would certainly say 
nothing; but might not they be compelled to tell 
the truth in order to prevent suspicions even more 
disgraceful ? 

* If he deserted Harriet, how were they to face 
the circumstance ? Should they go away, or bear 
the brunt of the social storm, and trust to time to 
efface the shame ? 

‘ How would Harriet personally endure the hor- 
ror of the revelation and the cruel disappointment ? 
Would it make her ill ? 

‘¢ Would she herself be able to bear the anguish 
long enough to sustain her child through the first 
pangs of her calamity ? a 

«Even if Colonel Sutcliffe behaved with a chiv- 


_alric kindness and honor they had no right to ex- 
pect, how would it influence her daughter’s married — 


life? Would not the noblest nature in the long 
run grow irritated by the whisper which nothing 
would constantly suppress: ‘ My wife is the child of 
a felon, and my children—’ Such thoughts could 
not be prevented ; they would leave in the heart the 
leaven of their own miserable shame ; they would 
eventually corrode the sweetest affection, the bright- 
est nature.” 

One by one these hard facts resolved themselves 
into problems the solution of which destroyed her 
last illusions, and drove her into the necessity of 
some irrecoverable decision. At first she only con- 
sidered the case as it regarded Harriet, but the 
claims of others also demanded a_ hearing, and 
would not be put aside. And the poor mother 
shuddered when she tried to imagine what might 
be the result of this infamous secret upon her son, 

She had the usual superstition that the honor of 
men is something more precious and more sensitive 
than that of women. Harriet might shut herself 
away from the world ; George must face its cruelest 
scorn. And much as she loved her son, she ap- 
praised very fairly his moral courage. “He will 
go all wrong together; he will sink to the level 
society will pitilessly assign him. I cannot, I can- 
not place him in such frightful cireumstances!”’ 

With this thought always came another: ‘ Rob- 
ert Pennington, above all others, must be kept in 
ignorance.” She knew quite well what course her 
brother-in-law would take. He would have no hes- 
itation about telling the whole truth, without reser- 
vations or excuses, to Colonel Sutcliffe. He would 
say : ‘‘ We believed this man to be dead. We be- 
lieved it to be out of his power to bring shame upon 
his innocent children. We find that he is alive. 
His future conduct is uncertain, and we will not 


_ permit him the opportunity to disgrace another hon- 


orable family.”” She knew that on this ground he 
would oppose the marriage of his niece, and she was 
(uite aware thatin the end they would be compelled 
to surrender their will to his, “and it would be right 
and just and honorable, as men look at such things,” 
the tortured dying woman whispered. 

But there are born mothers, as there are born 
artists or born poets or born scientists. Martha 
Pennington, without being foolishly demonstrative, 
had the motherly instinct in a superlative degree. 
She permitted these thoughts and many others to 


pass through her mind, but the end of all her soli- 
tary arguments was the same: “ My children are 
not held by the good God responsible for their 
father’s sin; I will not make them responsible to 
the world. I will not speak to Robert Pennington 
or Colonel Sutcliffe about my trouble; it is to the 
Father in Heaven I will open my heart. I will 
tell him everything. He will understand me.” 
When she had definitely reached this conclusion, 
she had an uncontrollable desire to consummate as 
quickly as possible her plans. Her precarious 
health was a sufficient excuse for hurrying forward 
the marriage, but, as it happened, no excuse was 
needed. Colonel Sutcliffe’s father was also in ill 
health, and was anxiously urging his son to resign 
his commission and assume the charge of the estate, 
so that a final arrangement for the ceremony on the 


20th of December gave general satisfaction. Im- 


mediately after it the young couple were to go to 


Sutcliffe Manor in Yorkshire, to spend the Christ-. 


mas holidays. 

Everything then in the house tended toward this 
event. Harriet, delightfully hurried on every hand, 
found the dull days bright days, and the long hours 
far too short for all her engagements. The house 
was always pleasantly full of young ladies. Har- 


riet had a queer kind of authority ; she was a tem- 


porary queen entitled to their homage and their 
service. But Kitty Dinwoodie was not among 
them. She had not quite forgiven Harriet for 
tempting her into such an unconventional defense 
of Captain Pennington’s love affair, and she fancied 
that Captain Pennington was a little presuming 
upon her in consequence. 

Kitty’s defection, however, did not much trouble 
Harriet, for she was at this time in a charitable 
mood with all the world. Two days before her 
marriage she went one afternoon through the home 
which she was soon to leave forever, and her heart 
softened and glowed within her. All around were 
tokens of love—gems and laces and lustrous silks 
and embroidered crapes, which had come from out 
the scented depths of her mother’s cabinet. They 
filled the room with Oriental airs of sandalwood 
and cedar, calamus and nard and myrrh. Her 
uncle’s splendid gifts were upon her dressing-table. 
Her bridal robes were lying in their white cases. 
There were a hundred pretty tokens of affection 
beneath her eyes. 

Yet, as she looked at them with pride and pleas- 
ure, it suddenly struck her that one was wanting. 


Bella had sent her no gift and no message of con- 


gratulation. The thought was a sudden chill to 
her. ‘“ Perhaps I have been too proud and cross. 
Bella was fond of me. How often we talked of my 
wedding, and of her share in it! I think I ought 
to write to her.” She knew, indeed, that she had 
promised Bella the dignity of being one of the 
bridal maids. She had even pleased herself with 
the thought of the girl’s magnificent beauty robed 
in diaphanous white, and pink rosebuds. She did 
not wish to go as far as that now; she naturally dis- 
liked the old-fashioned form of keeping her word: 
to be able to forget—that is one of the privileges of 
the rich and happy. But she could write. It 
would be pleasant to see Bella once more, pleasant 
to part friends with her, very pleasant to show her 
all the beautiful garments and delightful presents 
she had received. 

Now, it really does happen that the things which 
alter our lives and give us our strongest emotions 
appeal for our decision in the most commonplace 
manner, and, at times, the reverse of picturesque. 
Bella was washing the breakfast dishes when Har- 
riet’s letter was put into her hand. - She knew at 
once from whom it had come, she divined its pur- 
port, she felt the answer to it might give the bias 
to her future fortune. For she suspected that it 
had been written at the solicitation of George, and 
that therefore a favorable one would be taken as 
the first step toward a reconciliation. 

Her mother watched her anxiously, but she did 
not offer either a word of advice or of warning. 
The girl must be left to decide for herself; at the 
last it would come to that. Bella sat down, and 
let the letter, with its dainty pale-blue seal, lie un- 
opened in her hand. 

The weeks which had passed since that miserable 
interview in Vorg Inlet had written their sad _ his- 
tory on the girl’s face and form. Most of them 
had been spent in the semi-delirium of fever, and 
she had risen from her bed of suffering shorn of the 
glory of her youth. Her fine hair had been cut 
short, her radiant color was gone, she had wasted 
frightfully, and was still so weak and nervous that 
Harriet’s letter trembled in her clasp, as if it was 
shaken by a wind. 


“Shall I read it,mother? It is from Miss Har- 
riet.”” 

“I would, Bella. If there’s temptation in it, 
face it; that’s the way, ma chree.”’ 

It was a very kind letter; that is, the words 
were kind words, and the reflections were at least 
not harder on Bella than on others. But it carried 
with it an atmosphere of vaunting, egotistical hap- 
piness which Harriet could not repress, and which 
Bella’s sad and wounded spirit shrank from. None 
of its specious pleasant words deceived her. Peo- 
ple in soul-sickness often attain to a kind of pre- 
science which does not altogether desert them for 
many days, and Bella, still in this abnormal state 
of intelligence, put every word in its proper place, 
and estimated every profession at its proper value. 

When she had read it, to the last letter of its 
neat signature, she looked up with kindling eye and 
flushing face. “She’s wantin’ me to go to the 
House, and promised she says, and all to that: 
seemin’ kind, but—but I’m not takin’ it so.” : 

“Allis she was sayin’ that you were to stand at 
her side when she would be marriet.”’ 7 

‘“‘ Aw, then, it is Frances Kelly, and Christina 
Caine, and the rest of the quality, now. Well, 
she’s used of the like, and the quality stands by the 
quality whether or not, you'll give into that; and 
me only a common pessin.” 

“You're every taste as good as she is, [ tell ye, 
and you should be havin’ more sense than to be 
pullin’ down yourself, for it’s pullin’ down all with’ 
you and afore you; middlin’ bad, Bella, is that.” 

‘* We know nothin’ about them aifore us.” 

** Aw then, if I didn’ know nothin’ about nothin’, 
I leave it so. Bless me, it isn’ raisonable not to 
do that, eh?” 

“I’m not going to the House, not I! It’s to 
look at her fine clothes and her fine presents she’s 
callin’ me. Aw, you better believe it is! The cup 
she’s drinkin’ isn’ sweet enough till she’s seein’ my 
tears in it; and her joy not puffie wantin’ the sight 
of my misery. I’m understandin’ it all, mayve 
better than she does herself.” 

** A fine weddin’ though, Bella, aisy to know that.” 

“Aw, yes; a mortal show, never fear! And 
the whole parish there, but Bella Clucas! No! 
"Tis a poor letter, mother ; I’m not mindin’ it. I 
know the lot; proud! aw, scandalous! and selfish, 
[ tell ye, selfish thallure !” 

A crisis is the occasion for a predominating 
influence to declare itself, and Mary Clueas 
regarded any overture from the Penningtons as a 
crisis in her daughter’s life. If she accepted it she 
knew that George would regain his influence over 
her ; if not, she would believe that Bella’s humilia- 
tion and suffering had not been in vain. “’Tisa 
poor letter, mother; I’m not mindin’ it ”—how com- 
forting were the words, and the decision implied by 
them! For, though the mother -did not think of 
expressing the feeling, she knew in her heart that — 


a hard experience either makes us better or worse, 


and that if Bella, in feeding on the bread of bitter- 
ness, had come to her full moral stature, and found 
out her moral strength, comfort would certainly 
follow sorrow, and peace grow out of strife. 
Generally great renunciations are accomplished 
without words. ‘The two women looked at each 
other. ‘The mother’s eyes were full of tears. 
Bella answered them with caresses—that beautiful 
language for those whose hearts are too full for 
words. ‘There was now an intimate content between 
them, and Bella, who had never complained much, 
after this did not complain at all. Thus do the 
eternal verities grow from out the wrongs and dis- 
appointments of time, and women whwse feet are in 


the dust breathe the airs of immortality. = 


MY STAR.’ 
(Seen from a bed of sickness, after sleepless nights.) 
By M. O. 


A SCRAP of sky 
Have I. 
Great wealth it is to me, 
Such glorious things 
Therein [ see. 


The morning star 

Comes from afar ; 

For me it shines so bright, 
Brings me a heavenly light, 
Sent from my Lord above, 
That I may trust his love. 


-1 Composed at a time when, owing to optical sensitiveness, 
an open window at night furnished the writer her only 
glimpse of the outer world.—{Evs. C. U, 
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THE HoME. 
THE SPIRIT AND THE SHADOW. 


HE power to put one’s work before one’s self is 
the mark of a sirong character; to be able to 
see only the good of the work which enlists us, 
and to sink every prejudice for that good, measure 
a character by heroic standards. And yet it is 
nly justice to the work in hand. If it be for the 
rorld-redem ption, then our personal attitude toward 
those who may further the work has no relation to 
the work. Not whom we like, not what we like, 
is then important, but how can the work be best 
strengthened, best developed. If our greatest 
enemy possesses the qualities needed in the work, 
then if we are true to it we will not hesitate to 
engage, or cause to be engaged, his services for it, 
even if this means our going out of it. 

More than one organization has been sacrificed to 
personal prejudice. People have been invited to take 
part in its management who were totally unfit to add 
to its dignity or usefulness, solely because of personal 
friendship ; while, on thé’ other hand, the * powers 
that be” have kept out those who possessed the 
very qualifications most needed for its development. 
How often is a committee loaded with deadwood 
by this same ignoring of personal fitness for the 
work in hand? If we put our hand to the plow it 
is to get it through the furrows, not to make it a 
social camping ground. 

It is a crime to see the good and refuse to 
accept it because it does not come in the form that 
most meets our approval. We are deceiving our- 
selves as to our singleness of purpose if we fail to 
see our relation to the work and to the world. 
Another duty that seems at times to be lost sight 
of is that of personal responsibility for the success 
of the work to which we have given our name. 

When we assume relation to any work or organ- 
ization, no matter how minor that relation, we 
assume responsibilities. We cannot attend a com- 
mittee meeting and sit in the attitude of critics; 
our place there is as workers, else we are out of 
place; to say, “ The committee does nothing,” is a 
reflection on ourselves. If there was one worker 
there would be work accomplished, and each mem- 
ber of any committee is responsible for his share of 

accomplishment or idleness. There is a great deal 
of false modesty in the world, and the one who 
shelters himself behind .timidity, excuses himself 
from taking a forward step because of a fear of being 
thought presuming, is out of place in any position 
that requires devotion rather than self-conscious- 
ness. | 

We cannot engage in work and make it a pas- 
time, if our influence is to be a factor in its growth ; 
we cannot make it a social opportunity, if it is to be 
an engine for the world’s good. We cannot make 
it a power, if the image of ourselves is mounted on 
a pedestal of personal friends posed to impress 
beholders, and of such héroic size as to overshadow 
the purpose for which statue and pedestal were 
brought into juxtaposition. 

Not the workers, but the work, is important to 
the world, and he who values the work in a true 
spirit sees this relation, and draws to it, accepts for 
it, any and every opportunity that tends to the 
growth and development of the work, sinking self 
and selfishness out of sight. 


THE ETHICS OF PRESIDING. 
By GrrrrupE Hore. 
II. 
riage economy discards the flowing robe, 


the jeweled mace, and all the gorgeous, cum- 
bersome insignia of supreme rank. But the sensi- 
tive modern conscience, inquiring into their symbol- 
ism, learns that self-respect must the more saeredly 
guard those high prerogatives which they typify. 
In one sense, the man or the woman is the office as 
truly to-day as in the court of Louis XIV. Every 


assemblage, no matter how democratic, should in- 
vest its presiding officer with the concentrated dig- 
nity of its own aims—should in her respect ttself. 
Criticisms, affronts, negligences, aimed against her 
are aspersions upon the worth of the body whose 
perfect loyalty is her simplest right. It may be 
that women are slower to grasp this idea because 
they lack the esprit de corps which has come to 
men through generations of military service. They 
certainly show, in almost every association, unwill- 
ingness to work under command of each other, so 
many petty jealousies obtainamong them. Neither 
wealth nor social position constitutes fitness for 
office, though often counted as such. Personal 
beauty and the best family traditions, although 
helpful as accessories, have only chance relation to 
the clear head, the dignified bearing, the quick per- 
ception, which should lead the council and moder- 
ate the debate. Yet one is mortified to own that 
circumstances even less weighty than these some- 
times prevail in an election. Not seldom an asso- 


ciation labors awkwardly through all its business 


meetings under the nominal leadership of a woman 
who is thought sure to wear a stylish costume on 
the one show day of the year! Women ought to 
realize that the world’s work is too pressing for 
such trifling. Every meeting means, or should 
mean, some definite advance; and frivolous preju- 
dices must give way while good generals are 
chosen and placed in the forefront of action. 

Out of right grows duty. If our presiding offi- 
cer, wisely chosen, be then invested with the loy- 
alty, confidence, and respect of her following, she 
must and ean act for them more effectively than 
they for themselves. In their behalf she foresees 
difficulties and meets emergencies. As she has tem- 
porarily ceased to be one of them, so they to her be- 
come entirely impersonal. The old rule by which 
the chair gives the floor to that one of several 
claimants who stands furthest away indicates the 
degree in which friendship and personal sympathy 
must be overborne by the common welfare. From 
this text arise an infinite variety of applications, 


none of them superfluous for women in their pres-. 


ent stage of education. But some other aspects of 
the chairman’s duty are not less important and 
even more obscure. Time and order are two prime 
elements of business success. Women are lament- 
ably deficient in the right estimate of both. An 
energetic presiding officer can redeem many min- 
utes otherwise frittered away. She can dispel 
much confusion by the clarifying power of her 
intelligence. Of course she must be punctual. 
Tardiness becomes a crime when it hampers the 
movements of others. But, above and beyond this 
negative virtue, the chairman must so dispose the 
time of each business session as to secure the maxi- 
mum of thought for the matters of chief importance. 
If a large number of the audience are likely to be 
late, merely formal business may be dispatched 
first, and weighty questions thus reserved for the 
action of the greatest possible number. 
the other hand, the opening hour be late, 
the reverse arrangement will secure better re- 
sults. The attention of a mass of people is 
proverbially fickle ; it must be strained as little as 
possible by tedious or perfunctory performances. 
For that reason the president’s opening words ought 
always to be spoken, not read. They will be more 
brief, and will have, perforce, an air of directness 
which is all-powerful stimulating interest. 


Women are so mercurial in spirit, so quickly an-_ 


noyed by blunders, that they will not endure a 
tithe of the boredom to which men submit in their 
business assemblies. Women are also restless; 
they feel bored if obliged to sit passive throughout 
a long session. Fewer gatherings would disperse 
for lack of a quorum if a right understanding of 
so-called parliamentary requirements should diffuse 
self-confidence among the rank and file of members. 
Here, then, each president may exercise both 
mother-wit and missionary zeal. “ Parliamentary 
law,” as defined by its own etymology, is a complex 
development out of the long-established usages of a 
conservative body. Considered as a whole, it is 
obviously as disproportionate to our every-day needs 
as would be the machinery of a steam saw-mill used 
to slice the family bread and butter. Even in sim- 
ple abridgments of those rules, prepared for our 
American legislative bodies, much finds place that 
is useless and perplexing to the novice. But while 
there is folly in the seeming wisdom which con- 
stantly assumes to quote Cushing, general ignorance 
of time-honored custom is by no means bliss. The 
safe middle course will lead the infant association 
to select, according to judicious advice, some one 
elementary handbook or digest of rules, and then to 


If, on. 


appoint a committee for the express purpose of 
adapting it to present uses. That accomplished; 
every active member should have access to a copy, 
and become thoroughly familiar with its provisions, 
not for the purpose of questioning the president’s 
rulings, but in order to stimulate her own powers of 
co-operation. As travelers thrown on their own 
resources in a foreign land can say much with a 
limited vocabulary, so much business may be safely 
and legally transacted through a few fundamental 
rules, easily learned and entirely consistent with 
common sense. In certain instances, where people 
quite unused to forms are suddenly obliged to work 
together, the presiding officer may, without offense, 
instruct the audience as to the simplest and easiest 
means of compassing desired ends. For instance, 
a motion is, so to speak, the original cell, the sim- 
plest organic element, of business. Without a motion 
business cannot be advanced. Yet two-thirds of the 
time lost in an ill-ordered meeting goes to waste 
through delay in making a motion, failure to express 
it clearly and comprehensively, or inattention to its 
proper course when once it has been laid before the 
house. The privileges of the president warrant her 
in guarding against all these errors. So, also, it 
rests with her to hold discussion to its proper tone, 
to insure its being relevant, temperate in spirit, and 
addressed strictly to the chair, not to individual © 
debaters. 

These meager outlines of the ideal presiding offi- 
cer may seem to be drawn with strokes unduly 
severe, and the critic may find too much of self- 
sacrifice involved in what is commonly counted an 
agreeable honor. The full-drawn portrait would be 
far more open to these objections. But with disci- 
pline comes refinement and education. Surely in 
these days, when so much of practical religion seems - 
embodied in work for our fellow-men, we have need 
to study all meanings of the divine precept, “ Who- 
soever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant of 
all.”’ 


LEAVES FROM OLD LETTERS. 


|* an age when women feel that a specialty is the 

mark of intelligence, it is a relief to turn to the 
pen-pictures that reveal a different age, when women 
developed the inward forces as a flower develops, 
without apparent effort ; when a woman’s influence 
was most felt within the four walls of her home, or 
in the simple circle of social life that centered 
round it. 

To-day a woman’s power is felt in every depart- 
ment of life. Her competition in business life 
rouses the thought of the most indifferent to social 
questions, and has even become a matter of legisla- 
tion. Her pen and pencil are no longer the instru- 
ments of a precocious child, to be treated with ten 
der consideration or tolerated with indifference, but 
are tried by the measure of the rule of value applied 
to art and to life. | 3 

Even within the halls of state she has forced her 
influence, if not her presence. In conversation 
there is no subject she may not touch, and rapidly 
is approaching the time when she will be measured 
by the standard of ability and not of sex. While 
in this transition period, we cannot decide whether 
women gain or lose by this change; the future will 
prove under which régime the womanly in woman 
best develops. 

There recently appeared in “Temple Bar” an 
article entitled “* Three Notable English Women.” 
The subjects were Lady Duff Gordon, her mother 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, and her grandmother Mrs. John 
Taylor. The pictures given of Mrs. Taylor’s life, 
and the extracts from her letters, mark her, in 
truth, a most notable woman. Without wealth, by 
the aid only of a strong, even character, she won 
the admiration and regard of men and women of 
power in the social and literary world. A corre- 
spondent of Sir James Mackintosh, writing of Mrs. 
Taylor, says: 

“Our chief delight [at Norwich] was in the 
society of Mrs. John Taylor—a most intelligent, 
excellent woman. She was the wife of a shopkeeper 
in that city. Mild and unassuming, quiet and 
meek, sitting amidst her large family, occupied with 
her needle and domestic occupations, but always 
assisting, by her great knowledge, the advancement 
of kind and dignified sentiment and conduct. 
Manly wisdom and feminine gentleness were in her 
united with such attractive manners that she was 
universally loved and respected. ‘In high thoughts 
and gentle deeds’ she greatly resembled the admira- 
ble Lucy Hutchinson, and in troubled times would 
have been equally distinguished for firmness in 
what she thought right.” 
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A friend writing of her says she was able “to 
hold her own with such men as Southey, Brougham, 
and Sir James Mackintosh while engaged in the 
prosaic but matronly task of darning her boy’s 
gray worsted stockings.” Imagine a woman of our 
day discussing the value of the realistic school of 
literature with Mr. Howells while darning her boy's 
stockings! Or, with Mr. Stedman, weighing in the 
balance of literary criticism the strength and the 
weakness of modern poetry, while the family mend- 
ing-basket and the button-bag occupied a table at 
her side! Or measuring the emotions produced 
by Wagner, Chopin, or Beethoven with Mr. Finck! 
Or seeking to find a happy medium between the 
perfect setting of the play of to-day and the per- 
fect acting that preceded it, with Mr. Winter, while 
she bound the worn edges of her husband’s coat! 

It is a question whether either of these gentle- 
men would be able to hold his own with a woman 
so employed; for the social contact of to-day re- 
quires the whole of one’s power to meet it. Not 
literature alone furnishes topics for to-day, but art, 
science, philanthropy, legislation, education, ethics ; 
and, while we live in the age of specialists, we 
must know enough of each walk of life to talk 


intelligently with the men who know only one. | 


And it is this which has driven out the “ boy’s 
gray worsted stockings.” 

No comment on Mrs. Taylor reveals the woman 
so well as does her correspondence. A _ letter 
to her daughter, written in 1809, shows the 
standards she held before her children: “I hope 
you and your brothers really do enjoy each 
other’s society, and that you can get a little 
study and a little literary talk; from both of them 
you may always be gaining curious and critical 
information. When this taste is once acquired it 
gives one a new feeling about books—converting 
many which would appear dry to the general 
reader into sources of the greatest entertainment. 
Why are the readers of those works which make 
their appeal only to the imagination and the feel- 
ings so destitute of resources in the decline of life ? 
_ Because the imagination and the feelings undergo 
changes or diminutions, while the understanding 
(as long as our faculties continue) is always ac- 
- quiring a stronger desire, and a higher relish, for 
intellectual food.” 7 

And, again: “ Systematic visiting is a great con- 
sumer of time, and, in general, it affords but little 
recompense. The art is, not to estrange oneself 
from society, and yet not to pay too dear for it. 
The experience you have had is considerable for 
your age; by a more rigid plan with you I might 
have spared both you and myself some pain, but 
you would have known much less of life. The 
way to stand well with people is, not to make them 
_ feel your consequence, but their own, and while 
you are conversing with them to take an interest 
in whatever interests them. By many innocent 
and even laudable methods we may gain good-will 
without ruining ourselves by extensive entertain- 
ments or giving up too much valuable time. Never 
sacrifice this desirable thing, good-will, for the sake 
of admiration—the one is a gaudy flower, the other 
a useful evergreen.” 

This extract contains one of the soundest princi 
ples of social intercourse. With her vast knowl 
edge of literature, Mrs. Taylor valued it only as a 
means to an end—a knowledge of life. Writing of 
a criticism that appeared in the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” she says: “ Mr. Hayley’s style wants that 
majestic simplicity with which such a character as 
Cowper’s could have been portrayed. He thinks it 
necessary, too, as Mr. Jeffrey observes, to praise 
everybody. ‘This is so like the misses who call all 
their insipid acquaintances ‘ sweet’ and ‘ interest- 
ing’ that it makes me rather sick. A biographer 
is good for nothing who does not give those touches, 
those lights and shadows, which identify his char- 
acters. On this account I do not like a remark of 
‘the reviewer that Mr. Unwin’s little jealousies of 
Lady Austen might as well have been passed over 
in silence. If the weaknesses of excellent people 
are to be concealed, how shall we form an accurate 
impression of human nature?’ While the last sen- 
tence may sound merciless, her sense of justice, it 
is evident, would have saved her from that attitude, 
as her letter on another review to the editor of the 
same magazine testifies: “ I think the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ contaius just but not ill-natured criticism. 
If I were inclined to make an appeal for any per- 
son who has fallen under the lash, it would be for 
Robert Southey, whose experiments in poetry I 
acknowledge to be, many of them, fantastic and 
extravagant; but they are the experiments of a 
man of genius. . . . I think we ought to be grate- 


ful to literary pioneers.”’ ‘These letters reveal the 
forces that moved this woman; she placed before 
herself and held before her children the same aim— 
the development of every faculty, not that they 
might shine, might impress those who met them, 
but that their powers might be developed to the 
highest degree, because that development was a 
duty to the world. And that this simplicity of pur- 
pose was recognized by those who met her is proved 
by a letter written by Dr. James Martinn to Mrs. 
Taylor: “I know the value of your letters. They 
rouse my mind on subjects which interest us in 
common: friends, children, literature, and _ life. 
Their moral tone cheers and braces me. I ought 
to be made permanently better by contemplating a 
mind like yours, which seems more exclusively to 
derive its gratifications from its duties than almost 
any other. Your active kindness is a constant 
source of cheerfulness; and your character is so 
happily constituted that even the misfortunes of 
those who are dear to you, by exciting the activity 
of your affection, almost heal the wounds which 
they would otherwise have inflicted.” 


THE TREATMENT OF BOYS. 


By Kate Upson Crark. 


| ge long ago, at a concert where there were no 


reserved seats, two neatly dressed, bright-faced 
little boys, perhaps ten and twelve years old re- 
spectively, arrived early and took possession of two 
of the best seats in the house. It was perfectly 
proper that they should do this, for they had come 
very early, on purpose to get good places. They 
had scarcely seated themselves when an usher came 
forward with several fashionably dressed ladies, 
and, looking crossly at the boys, beckoned them to 
come to him. They obeyed, and were shown to 
other seats not nearly so good as their original 
ones, which they accepted unmurmuringly, while 
the ladies were given places from which the unof- 
fending boys had been so unreasonably ejected. 
Presently, as the house filled up, the same usher 
again made the boys give up their seats to some 
more ladies, and move to still poorer ones. The 
boys did not look as though they liked this treat- 
ment, but they “moved on” again, like little gen- 
tlemen, as they were. The blood of at least one 
spectator of this injustice boiled with indignation. 


If these boys had been asked to move again, there . 


would have been at least one earnest protest en- 
tered, which might or might not have shamed the 
bullying usher. It would have been uttered at the 
second infringement upon their rights if it had not 
been for the popular prejudice against “ making a 
scene.” 

A boy of twelve recently said to his mother, 
“When we are on the ice, mamma, if the men 
want us to move, they come along and say, as cross 
as they can, ‘Move along, you young rascals! 
Nobody allowed on that part!’ But if it is a lady 


they speak to, it is all bow and smile, and, ‘ My 


dear madam, excuse me, but on this portion of the 
ice no one is allowed to go just at present; I am 
sorry to disturb you.’ Now, we were behaving 
every bit as well as the ladies. They are real mean 
to talk so to us, but they always do. I s’pose it’s 
cos we ain’t anything but boys.” 

If a boy is sent to a store on an errand, he is not 
served half as promptly as a grown-up person, and 
very likely is charged more. His protest, if he 
make any, is usually unheeded, and the child has 
no means of furnishing proof of the truth of what 
he says. In a dozen ways like this, boys are made 
constantly to feel as though they were “ blots upon 
the face of nature,” and as though every man’s 
hand were against them. 

Doubtless the boys are somewhat to blame for 
this state of affairs. They are “trying,” many 
times, it must be confessed. But who wouldn’t be 
‘ trying” when, being innocent, he is treated like a 
criminal? We usually rise, says a great writer, to 
the opinion which is held of us. If you make a 
boy feel as though he were an object of scorn and 
suspicion, he will doubtless respond accordingly— 
for, above all beings, boys are the creatures of im- 
pulse and instinct. If you treat him, on the other 
hand, as you ought to, as an individual with rights 
to be respected, with good intentions to be honored, 
and with a loving little soul to be found underneath 
that careless mask of freckles and mud-spots and 
slang, ten to one you will find him a companion- 


| able, affectionate little fellow, who will be as wax 


under your hand. Gives the boys a chance. They 
are now the foot-ball of society ; they ought to be 
its friend and comrade, and they would be, if 


society would only treat them, as the poor boys 
themselves express it, “half-way decent.” 


PICKED UP. 


Lemonade which is intended for a sick person 
snould be strained. This is particularly necessary 
if there is any trouble with the stomach, as the 
tough fibers of the lemon are hard to digest. 


“Sir James ‘Crichton Browne, M.D.,” says a 
London exchange, “in a report to the Education 
Department upon the alleged overpressure of work 
in public elementary schools, states, as the result 
of his investigations, that the seeds of disease are 
being sown broadeast by the schoolmaster. We are 
led to infer from this report that water on the brain, 
various diseases of the kidney and heart, insanity, 
and suicide are increasing year by year, and that 
the main cause of this increase is overpressure in 
elementary schools.” 


Some test examinations recently made in one of 
the English board schools indicate that too much 
may have been made out of color-blindness, and 
that want of instruction rather than want of dis- 
crimination may be at fault in many of the cases 
where disability is supposed to exist. Some of the 
pupils at the examination in question were awk- 
ward at first, and made great mistakes, but needed 
only a little setting right to prove that they could 
distinguish the colors correctly. One boy was in 
the habit of calling black white and white black ; 
as for the other colors, he had never been particu- 
lar to name them, or think about them exactly, 
supposing it to be a matter of little importance. Of 
a hundred boys examined upon the seven principal 
colors, not one showed any real suspicion of color- 
blindness. Of two hundred boys examined in grad- 
uating and matching shades, none found any diffi- 
culty after practicing for about an hour; and every 
one was soon able to distinguish all the ordinary 
colors without the least difficulty. 


Children delight in doing things, and it is often | 
very easy to guide their activity into useful chan- 
nels. That this is true, and also that “the child is 
father of the man”’ is illustrated by the following 
incidents :. 

“As I was starting out one day for a walk with 
my three little children, the eldest, not quite five 
years of age, stooped and picked up a stone that lay 
in the path, saying, as he threw it aside: ‘ I'll get 
that stone out of the way so as to have the sidewalk 
all clear when Bessie Brigham’s papa comes along 
on his bicyele.’ I said to myself: ‘ You have 
caught that trick of thoughtfulness from your papa.’ 
Only a few days afterward my boy’s father was, in 
company with other members of a commission, 
making a tour of inspection around a certain reser- 
voir, when he saw one of his companions throw 
aside a stone that lay in the path. ‘ There,’ said 
my husband, touching him on the shoulder, ‘ that’s 
what I am teaching my boys to do. On our long 
Sunday tramps, through country roads, they are 
learning to clear the paths of sticks and stones.’ 
‘Well,’ replied the other, ‘Ill tell you how I 
learned to do it. When I entered Harvard, one of 
the conditions of my going to college was that I 
should board at home in Brookline, and walk the 
four miles to Cambridge and back each morning 
and night. ‘The roads at first were very stony ; but, 
wishing to study as I walked, I began clearing away 
the stones, that I might step without looking off my 
book, and by the time that I had succeeded, the 
habit of removing obstructions had become so strong 
that it has clung to me ever since.’” RS ae 

Why is not such a man as this a “local improve- 
ment society ” in himself, fit to rank with the public 
benefactor who “makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before” ? 


For many years I suffered terribly from ivy poi- 
son, but, remembering that all poisons are acids, 
and that alkalies neutralize acids, I bathed the poi- 
soned member in a strong lye made from wood ashes 
and obtained instant relief. Subsequently I found 
that the dry ashes alone, rubbed over the poisoned 
member, were equally effective. Since this discov- 
ery I have had no further trouble, and, having tried 
this simple remedy repeatedly on myself and on 
many others, with like good results, I am now thor- 
oughly convinced that wood ashes will in every case 
prove a sure and sovereign specific for all cases of 
ivy poison. 
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BETTY CARR’S GHOST. 


By ExraApetu P. ALLAN. 


- HAT makes you look so pale, Betty ?” asked 

Mrs. McHenry of her little maid. Mrs. 
McHenry was an old, old lady, too feeble to move 
about or help herself much, and Betty Carr, a 
brisk little maid, twelve years old, had been hired 
to come and wait on her. 

Betty came fromthe poorest part of town, where 
rent for-the old, tumble-down shanties was cheapest, 
and it was as much as her widowed mother could 
do to feed her six children, and keep any sort of 
roof over their heads, even down there. 

It was a bright day for the Carrs when Betty, 
the oldest daughter, got the place of waiting-maid 
at old Mrs. McHenry’s. ‘‘ God has heard my cry, 
children,” said the poor mother; “ with this help 
we can get through the winter.” 

It was to be more help than she knew; she was 
only counting on the dollar and a half a week 
which would be paid so much more promptly than 
her own hard-earned dues as washerwoman. But 
that was not half the good that was to follow. In 
the first place, the old lady’s daughter, with whom 
she lived, Mrs. Wheeler, at once fitted Betty out in 
some good, decent clothes that her daughter Janey 
had outgrown, giving her two whole suits. This 
left Betty’s cast-offs for the others, and, poor as 
these cast-offs were, it seemed to make a great dif- 
ference to each one of the others, who had had even 
less. 

Then the old lady, having little else that she 
could do, chattered incessantly to her bright-faced 
maid, and found out everything about the ways and 
doings of the Carrs. ‘God has surely sent me 
this child,”’ she said to herself, “‘to show me that 
there is still something for my old hands to do in 
this sad world ;’”’ and the first thing she did was to 
send Betty out to buy a shining little tin bucket. 
Into that, every day, went the broken bits from 
Mrs. Wheeler's bréakfast, lunch, and dinner, and 
nobody can measure the relief that bucketful was 
to the hungry, coarsely fed little group in Finn Alley, 
coming, as it did, day by day—for Betty always 
went home to sleep at night. 

And as the old lady’s tongue was brisk, though 
her hands were feeble, she made interest with all 
the people who came to see her, for these new 
friends of hers. She asked, with the privileged 
frankness of an old person, for everything her vis- 
itors wore, from bonnets to shoes. And though her 
friends laughed at her, and declared her a very un- 
safe person to visit, they often humored her, and 
gave her a great many clothes which smart little 
Betty altered and made over, under her old lady’s 
direction, for the whole Carr family. Mrs. Me- 
Henry was as happy as a child, planning and super- 
intending this work, and it is needless to say how 
happy the little maid was in doing it. 

But I have wandered a long way off from the 
ghost I meant to tell you about. 

“What makes you look so pale to-day, Betty?” 
asked her old friend one morning, as the little maid 
was brushing her thin gray locks before putting on 
her white cap. 

“T didn’t sleep very well last night, ma’am,” 
answered Betty. 

“ Didn't sleep!” cried the old lady. “ A chit like 
you to talk about not sleeping! Pray, why didn’t 
you sleep ?” 

If Mrs. McHenry had had eyes in the back of 
her head, she would have seen that Betty’s face 
was very red, but she didn’t seem to have any an- 
swer to make. 

“Child, were you warm enough?’ presently 
asked her mistress; for the weather was bitter 
cold. : 

“Oh, yes, ma‘am; all those nice covers you got for 
us de keep us elegant of nights.” 

“ Well, now, just own right up, Betty Carr, why 
you couldn't sleep; and be sure you tell me the 
whole truth.” 

“ Madam,” said the child, with a little shiver, 
“there’s a ghost in Finn Alley.” 

“A ghost! Oh, for shame, to be talking about 
ghosts in this Bible land!” said the old lady, in high 
disgust; and Betty was silent. 

Then her mistress bethought her how little train- 
ing or teaching this poor child had had any chance 
for, and she spoke more gently. “Tell me what 
your ghost is like.” 

“Tt is white, ma’am, and has arms, but no head 


or legs, and when I go home at night, it is always 
in the same place, on top of a little house ; it some- 
times comes almost to the edge, like it was going to 
jump down on me, and last night it did jump, but 
I ran and got away.” | 

“ Betty,” said her mistress, “what do you think 
a ghost is ?” 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am; people say as how spirits 
of dead people come back to earth.” 

“Where do spirits of dead people go, child ?”’ 

“To heaven, ma’am, I reckon, or to t’other 
place.” 

“Now, hand me my Bible, and let me show you 
that no lost spirits could ever get back to earth.” 
And, putting on her glasses, the old Christian read 
the account of the rich man in torment who could 
not, for even what seemed a good purpose, get for 
an instant out of his dreadful abode. © 

“You see,” said the reader, “that lost spirits 
cannot come back ; and do you think, my child, that 
the saints in glory would leave heaven’s praises to 
hop about on house-tops in Finn Alley ?” 

“Tt does seem foolish to think such a thing,” 
acknowledged Betty; “but what could this be, 
ma'am ?” 

“‘T want you to find out,” said Mrs. McHenry. 
When you go home to-night, take this quarter of a 
dollar, and go boldly up to the door, knock, and 
tell the folks that an old lady in Spring Avenue 
will give them the money to find out about that 
ghost for her.” 

I am afraid Betty found this a difficult errand, 
but she did her mistress’s bidding, and came back to 
Spring Avenue the next morning with a very bright 
face. The old lady had waked early, and was 
anxiously expecting her. 

“ Well, child, what about the ghost ?” she asked, 
rising up in bed. 

‘Oh, ma’am, you’d never guess what it was,” 
said Betty, laughing, though the tears came to her 
eyes as she spoke. ‘“ Mrs. Dougan lives in the top 
room of that house, and she’s lame; her feet were 
frosted once, so bad that both of ’em had to be cut 
off. Her boy Tim takes care of her, and he’s a 
stoker, I think she calls it, ma’am—least he feeds an 
engine somewhere. She says he’s got down now to 
one shirt, and that is so black when he comes home 
at night that she coaxes him to let her wash it out 
every night, and she irons it fore daylight. They 
can’t afford to keep up a fire at night to dry it, 
and they daren’t hang it down in the yard, ’cause 
somebody ’d steal it, so Tim gets out on the roof 
every night, and hangs it there to dry. Mrs. 
Dougan says they came as near as anything to 
losin’ it the night the wind blew it down in the 
street, and I thought it was after me.” 

Tears were running down the old lady’s cheeks. 
“Here, Betty,” she said, “dress me quick; you 
must have a shirt to take Tim this very night. And 
so your ghost was poverty,my child. Ah, he is 
indeed a terrible fellow, and. needs to be fought at 
every corner.” 

Yes’m,” said Betty. ‘‘ And I went home and 
told the children about my ghost. I told ’em plain 
what you said about the spirits that couldn’t come 
and them that wouldn't come, and we all just made 
up our minds not to believe in any more ghosts. 
But the childer promised me to go three times a 
day to see if they couldn’t do something to help 
Mrs. Dougan while Tim’s away. They was fairly 
delighted, ma’am, to think they could be doin’ for 
somebody else, like you’ve been doin’ for us.” 

And this was the very last ghost little Betty Carr 
ever felt afraid of ! | 


ELECTRICITY TRANSFORMS WORK. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 
* WH they seem to do everything by electric- 
ity.” 


This is a remark often heard in these days. There 
are the telegraphs, the electric lights, the telephones, 
the electric bells, and even cars in the streets. Every 
one of these things is called “electric,” and every 
one in some way has to do with electricity. Why 
may not many more things be done by electricity ? 

This is certainly a fair question. Why not? 
Electricity is certainly being widely used, and every 
day there is something new announced in the way 
of new electrical inventions or new applications of 
electricity. It is not at all strange that people ask 
such questions. 

Let us see if anything is really done by electric- 
ity. Everywhere in the country you may see wind- 
mills. ‘The great circular fans turn round in the 
wind and pump water for the house or the barn. 


Here is a case of a machine at work or, as we might 
say, doing something—in this instance pumping 
water. It is plain enough that the windmill does 
not, of itself, do any work, for in a calm it stops 
and is idle. Only when the wind blows does the 
water flow from the pump. It is the wind that 
does the work, and the mill is only a transformer of 
work. That seems to be a queer statement, yet it 
is correct, and describes the whole business. The 
wind is traveling, moving swiftly along, as we know 
very well when it whisks off our hats. It is in 
motion, but this motion is wasted and of no value 
to us, except as a discipline in the virtue of patience 
while we chase our flying hats. The fans or sails 


of the windmill catch the wind and turn a part of 


its motion into useful work. The mill transforms 
motion. It changes the horizontal motion of the 
air, first into the circular motion of the fan and then 
into the up and down motion of the pump in the 
well. The qindmill is clearly a transformer of 
motion. It creates no new motion, it originates 
nothing. It changes valueless motion in the air into 
useful work in the pump. 

This is the key to the whole business of using 
electricity. 

Electricity is the great transformer of work. 

Commit this line to memory : 

Electricity transforms work. 

It will not of itself do anything. There must b 
motion, or, as we say, energy, somewhere, and then, 
if rightly managed, electricity will turn any form of 
energy into useful work. Let us take a common 
eall-bell. It is a simple affair—so simple, indeed, 
that any bright boy could make one in half a day, 
and you can buy one already made for less than a 
dollar. There is a glass jar filled with acid water, 
and in this are two pieces of metal (often copper 
and zinc), and there are a few yards of wire, an 
electro-magnet, and a bell. You call at a friend’s 
house and touch the button at the door. A bell 
rings and the maid comes to open the door. You 
could not reach the bell in the house to make it 
ring, but by means of electricity you can make it 
sound by pressing in the button outside the door. 
Here the motion of your hand on the push-button 
outside the house is transformed into the motion of 
the tongue of the bell inside the house. Electricity 
carried the work you did out-of-doors through the 
walls, down to the kitchen, and turned it into the 
useful work of ringing the bell. The little apparatus 
of itself can do nothing, and until you press the 
button the bell is silent. 

Examine the telegraph, and you find precisely the 
same thing. ‘The operator in New York wishes to 
say something to the operator in Boston. ‘There is 
@ wire over two hundred feet long stretched between 
the two cities. By connecting this wire with bat- 
teries it may be charged with electricity. If, now, 
the operator in New York moves a key with his 
finger, a motion of some kind is made in Boston. 
This motion may make a slight sound and the 
operator in Boston, listening to the sounds as they 
come one after the other, can translate these sounds 
into words and sentences. Work or motion in one 
place appears as motion (or work) and sound in 
another. Electricity transforms work in one place 
into work in another place. Do not confuse the 
matter now by thinking that it transports work or 
motion. The movement of the operator’s hand 
while at work in New York is changed into electrical 
action. ‘This action is the same in the whole length 
of the wire, and in Boston it returns its action into 
mechanical motion or work that produces sounds 
that mean words. None of the work in one place 


goes to the other. It is transformed into electric- — 
ity, and again transformed into work; and as they 


are just alike in both places, it is easy for one man 
to understand what the other means. Electricity 
transforms work. 

It is the same with the telephone. You speak 
before the transmitter, and the listener at the other 
end of the line understands what you mean to say. 
He does not hear you—he hears sounds that are 
somewhat like your voice, or so nearly like it that 
he gets the message. Speaking does not seem like 
work, and yet it is. It is motion, or useful work, 
done by your larynx, lips, and tongue, and by means 
of the electricity used in the telephone this work is 
transformed into motions that seem to the listener 
to resemble your voice. 

We see the electric lights flashing on the street 
corners or shining softly in the house. Examine one of 


these small lights, and its glowing loop of wire seems — 


to be perfectly motionless. If we had microscopic 
eyes that would magnify ten thousand times, we 
should see every molecule of the fiery loop in furious 
motion. The first chance you have, follow the wires 
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through the streets till you come to the light 
station. What do we find here? <A steam-engine 
at work. Motion, you see. The motion of the 
engine is carried (not transformed) by belts to the 
dynamos or electricity makers. These dynamos 
that are in such rapid motion sometimes show 
sparks or tiny gleams of fire, as if they were full of 
light that got out at the leaky places. They do not 


‘ eontain light, but the electricity, wherever it does 


get out, gives us such terrible motion that it seems 
to glow with white heat. The electricity from the 
dynamos travels over the wires until it reaches the 
lamps, and there it appears as useful light. Elec- 
tricity transforms the work of the engine into that 
other form of motion we call light. 

We wave our hand to the man on the electric car, 
and the ear stops, and we get in and take a ride 
without horses or locomotive. Plainly something 
is pulling us along the road. The poor horses have 
gone, we may hope, to happy farms, far from the 
terrible car-bell and the cruel streets. Where is 
the engine that is pulling our car? Before long 
the car reaches the power station, and we go in to 
see how the work is done. Again a big engine, 
again the dynamos humming and whirring, per- 
haps sparkling with blue fire. Motion again. The 
electricity from the dynamos, the engineer tells us, 
travels through a wire to every car on the road. 
Each car carries ‘a motor that turns the elec- 
tricity into useful work in pulling the car along the 
rails.” 

It may be that the cars are operated in another 
way. The dynamos produce electricity that is 
given to boxes filled with certain chemicals, and 
called secondary batteries. The ultimate result is 
the same. These batteries are placed in the car, 
and then give electricity to the motor that moves 
the car. It is the same thing. ‘The electricity 
transforms the motion of the engine into the useful 
work of moving the car. 

We may thus search through all the useful ap- 


plications of electricity, and we shall find nothing 


more. ‘There must be, first, motion or work in a 
battery or in an engine. Having got the work in 
one place, electricity will transform it into work of 
the same kind, or of some other kind and wherever 
we wish the work done—here or at a distance. 


MAY-DAY TIME. 


AY parties are beginning. As soon as the 
early spring flowers appear there are num- 
bers of children, especially girls, who look forward 
to a May party, when the most popular little girl of 
the circle will be crowned “Queen.” In the cities 
the Superintendents of the parks early in April are 
asked for permits that will assign places to certain 
groups, and every Saturday in May delighted parties 
of children are scattered through the parks, each 
with its own queen and followers. So many chil- 
dren applied last year in New York that June was 
nearly over before the last of the May parties found 
room. 

May Day is a very old festival. 
originated nearly three centuries before Christ, in 
Rome. It was founded, so the legend says, by a 
woman named Flora, and after many years became 
a religious festival (the originator having been made 
one of the thirty thousand deities of Rome), and 
was called Floralia. | 

The festival was celebrated by drinking and other 


‘excesses, and wherever it was introduced led to 


drinking. It was suppressed in England for a 
time, but never entirely died out, because of the 
Every 
section of the country appears to have had its 
own way of keeping May Day. In one English 
village the people made enormous cheeses which 
were decorated with flowers and even boughs of 
trees; the people danced and sang as they walked 
through the streets of the village behind the cheeses, 
which at nightfall were distributed in pieces among 
the people. In another English village or town 
where were many descendents of the Romans who 
had emigrated to England, the custom of celebrat- 
ing May Day was copied largely from the heathen 
festival of Flora. A pole surmounted by two hoops 
covered with flowers and twigs, in the center of 
which was a beautiful doll representing Flora, was 
carried at the head of a procession, in which every 
man and boy blew ecattle-horns. These horns were 
decorated with flowers; the young men and boys 
blew on these, making a noise that, we are told, 
sounded as though a large drove of cattle was 
coming ; the using of cattle-horns instead of musical 


‘See Christian Union for May 2, 1889. 


It is said to have 


instruments came from the old Roman custom of 
celebrating the feast. When the flowers were faded 
and the people had tired of parading, the pole was 
fastened in the ground and balls were tossed back 
and forth through the hoops. 

In the early days there was great rivalry among 
the people of the same village as to who should be 
the first to open his door to the first ray of May sun- 
shine, who should be the first to stand out to gather 
the flowers to trim the May pole. It was one of 
the sports of the day to nail fast the door of any 
caught napping on that morning. As late as 1698 


-the milkmaids of London used to build pyramids 


of silver and fine porcelain vessels, which they deco- 
rated with flowers. They went about the city danc- 
ing with this pyramid on their heads, accompanied 
by a fiddler and young friends; it was customary 
to give thema small present. This custom of going 
about from house to house was used by the people 
from some of the poorhouses to collect money for 
tea and tobacco. Some of the old people used to 
decorate their hats with flowers on May Day, and 
carry an old teapot decorated with ribbons and 
flowers, into which pieces of money were dropped. 
These old people were followed by the little pauper 
children who blew on horns, and sang. 

Another May Day celebration was to catch a boy 
and give him a ducking; he was then called a 
‘* May goose.” He must be caught by sending him 
on some foolish errand, something of “ April fool” 
order. The Yorkshire sailors engaged in whale 
fishery used to gather ribbons from their wives and 
sweethearts before sailing, which they used to deco- 
rate a May Day garland. Above this,on May Day, 
a model of the ship rested. The festivities were 
rough, consisting of shaving with a notched iron 
hoop, and otherwise roughly treating the sailors on 
board who were making their first voyage. 

The dissipation that grew out of this festival 
brought it into disfavor. In the early days of the 
American colonies it was celebrated, but long before 
the Revolution the Dutch Governors forbade the 
observance of the festival on Manhattan Island, 
because cannon and firearms were fired in the 
streets, endangering the lives and property of the 
people. 

Most of us are introduced to the May Day festi- 
val through Tennyson’s beautiful poem, “The May 
Queen.” The pretty picture of boys and girls going 
out of town, or to the village green, and dancing 
about the May pole, trimmed with flowers and 
ribbons, is a very different picture from that of the 
Roman feast of Flora, out of which it grew, and it 
is the English picture that we have kept as a model 
for our May Day. 

All winter the brooks and streams have been 
frozen; the trees and shrubs have folded away their 
leaves ; the insects have cleverly hidden themselves 
in burrows, under bark, in the ground ; all out-of- 
door life has-been sleeping. April warms and 
thaws the prisoners, and they begin to wake to life, 
and in May they appear lovely and beautiful, with 
promise of greater beauty and fruit. Surely we 
ean spare one day to finding the flowers hidden in 
woods and bringing them to a floral festival, where, 
with thankful hearts and welcoming smiles, we 
greet the coming of flowers and fruits. 


‘“¢ Where shall we keep the holiday, 
And duly greet the entering May ? 
Too strait and low our cottage doors, 
And all unmeet our carpet floors; 
Nor spacious court, nor monarch’s hall, 
Suffice to hold the festival. 

Up and away! where haughty woods 
Front the liberated floods ; 

We will climb the broad-backed hills, 
Hear the uproar of their joy; 

We will mark the leaps and gleams 
Of the new-delivered streams, 

And the murmuring rivers of sap 
Mount in the pipes of the trees, 
Giddy with day, to the topmost spire 
Which for a spike of tender green 
Bartered its powdery cap; 

And the colors of joy in the bird, 
And the love in its carol heard ; 

Frog and lizard in holiday coats, 

And turtle brave in golden spots; 

We will hear the tiny roar 

Of the insects evermore; 

While cheerful cries of crag and plain 
Reply to the thunder of river and main.” 


Is it not worth while to greet all this new life? 
To hunt for beauties never seen before? To give 
one day out of three hundred and sixty-five to the 
birds, the trees, the flowers’ To live one day with 
only God’s new gifts as toys, his sky as a roof? To 
live one day in unselfish pleasure in which rich and 
poor may share alike ? 


DON’-WANT-ER. 
by Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


" WwW ‘S your name?” asked a visitor of a 
little yellow-haired bunch of a girl. 

‘* Don’-want-er,” was the answer, as a pair of 
great, fearless blue eyes looked up into the lady’s face- 

“Come and sit on my knee, please, and tell me 
over again. I don’t quite understand you.” 

‘** Don’-want-er,” repeated the bunch, putting a 
fat forefinger into a red rosebud of a month. 

“Tell the lady your name,” said the mamma. 

“* Don’-want-er,” came again from the pretty lips 
that were now pouting. , 

«Then run out and find brother.” 

Don’-want-er !” 

The visitor laughed. 

*¢¢ Don’-want-er’” has come to be the obstinate lit- 
tle thing’s nickname,” said mamma. ‘She ‘ don’- 
want-er’ do anything that other people want her 
to do.” 

“‘ Don’-want-er ” was only three years old. She 
had three little friends of whom she was very fond 
—Frizzle, the short-legged terrier; Furry, the big 
old black cat, and Sunshine, a pretty canary. Friz- 
zle was an educated dog. Furry was at the head 
of the mouse-catching business. Sunshine was a 
famous singer. He was very fond of little Don’ 
want-er, and would nip at a lump of white sugar 
between her little sharp teeth. 

Perhaps very little folks don’t know the meaning 
of such a hard word as obstinate. But, as brother 
Tom said, Don’-want-er had “the obstinates.”’ She 
was born with them. Now, this is what came of 
Don’-want-er’s * obstinates.” 

One day brother Tom was going to take her out 
in the pony cart. While she was waiting for ‘Tom 
she ran into the bath-room. ‘The tub was half full 
of water. ‘Come away from the tub!” called 
nurse. ‘ Don’-want-er!” said the little girl. She 
was having fine fun bobbing her black doll Dinah 
up and down in the water. As the little fat thing 
had to reach far over to do this, she lost her balance 
and fell into the tub. ‘There were dreadful shrieks, 
and nurse, coming in, saw the soles of two little 
boots sticking up. When half-drowned Don’-want- 
er came out of the tub, she said: ** D’ess me quick, 
so I can go to wide.” But mamma said, “ You can’t 
go to ride to-day. You can’t go to ride again this 
week.”” Alas! it was Monday. “ Please let me,” 
begged the dripping child. “I don’t want to,” said 
mamma, which were Don’-want-er’s own words 
spoken in a grown-up way. 

But this was not the saddest thing that happened 
on account of little Don’-want-er’s obstinacy. One 
day, as she was tagging mamma about the house, 
the lady said, “Go upstairs to nurse, dearie.”’ 
Just then the door-bell rang, and mamma did not 
hear Dearie’s answer. Weean guess that it was 
‘* Don’-want-er.” Mamma was very busy with a 
caller for the next half-hour. The little one strayed 
to the kitchen, begging sugar from the cook, then 
went to the parlor to play with Sunshine. After a 
little Furry joined in the play. She was hungry that 
day; she had had.no mouse-meat for ever so long. 

“Furry,” said Don’-want-er, “oo take the sugar 
in oo teef, and let Sunsine pick it.” : 

Furry seenred to have “ the obstinates”’ also, for 
she wouldn’t hold the hard white lump properly, and 
Don’-want-er said: ‘ Look in the glass now an’ see 
what a naughty tat oo is!” Sunshine was stand- 
ing on the marble slab under the mirror. Furry 
gave a long, sharp yowl. What she really said 
was * Don’-want-er.”’ Then she sprang as quick 
—well, as quick as a cat—out of Don-want-er’s 
hands, and caught dear, dainty little gold-feathered 
Sunshine in her cruel jaws. 

Don’-want-er shrieked in piercing tones. Mamma 
ran down, cook ran up. [but they came too late to 
save the lovely little singer. 

When brother Tom heard what Furry had done, 
he said that she should be banished. So, one dark, 
dark evening, after Don’-want-er had gone to bed, 
he put the cat into a deep, deep bag, slung her over 
his shoulder, and marched with her into a forest. 
The bag was tied with a tender string, so that Furry 
could get out if she tried hard. Tom hung the bag 
on the bough of a tree, and ran home as fast as he 
could. The next morning he told his sister that 
Furry would never come back any more. So little 
Don’-want-er had only Frizzle left. The obstinate 
little girl cried very hard when mamma said, “ Dear, | 
sweet, loving little Sunshine will never sing any 
more. Poor, poor Furry has lost her good home, 


and her little mistress, and her warm cushion, and 
her saucer of milk—and all because an obstinate 
child said, ‘ I don’-want-er. 
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JESUS BETRAYED.’ 
By tue Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


O name in history, ancient or modern, sacred or 
secular, is so covered with opprobrium as that 
of Judas Iscariot. To call aman a Judas is to apply 
to him the most stinging of epithets. But I believe 
no biography in the Bible carries with it a more 
practical moral, and no temptation is more common 
in our own time than that before which he succumbed. 
His life enforces, with a solemn eloquence which 
nothing but life ever possesses, the lesson, Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. 

All the Apostles, when they attached themselves 
to Christ, did so ix expectation of earthly reward. 
They were willing to .ndure toil and suffering ; but 
they expected compensation. James and John did 
not leave their fishing-boats and Matthew his office 
for nothing. ‘They believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah ; in common with all the Jews, they believed 
that the Messiah was to inaugurate a new kingdom, 
and they had a reasonable expectation that those 
who had shared his poverty and disgrace would share 

yhis kingdom and his honors. Peter reminded him 


‘that they had left all to follow him; and asked, 


What shall we have therefor ? James and John came, 
near the close of his ministry, to secure the best 
places in the new Empire. The Twelve more than 
once quarreled among themselves as to who should 
be greatest when the time of greatness should come. 
‘They were not at first consecrated to a life of abso- 
lute self-denial ; they acted, as we all act, from mixed 
motives. In this respect Judas was probably not 
worse at the outset than his companions; at least, 
there is nothing to indicate that he was so. There 
must have been something in him to attract Christ's 
discerning eye. The Master selected him from the 
throng of followers to be an Apostle. He left, as 
the others chosen did, his all to follow Christ. He 


| —S lived with him and them an itinerant life, often not 
“— knowing where to lay his head. He was instructed 
__ in the deeper truths of the kingdom of God; to him 


ere the parables explained ; to him was given, with 
the Twelve, perhaps also with the Seventy, author- 


\\ity to preach, and power to heal the sick and cast 


vut devils. The implication of the sacred narrative 
is that he both preached and wrought miracles. 
When Christ, in his sermon on the Bread of Life 
in the synagogue at Capernaum, foretold his sacri- 
fice and death, many of his disciples, it is said, went 
back and walked no more with him. From John’s 
account it would appear that Judas even then showed 
signs of his dissatisfaction.” But, if so, he did not 
yield at once to his baser nature. He went with the 
Twelve and their Master into retirement, and issued 
from it to share in the laborious ministry in Perea, 
to be with Jesus at the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
to share in the ovation given to him as he entered 
the city of Jerusalem. But during the last days in 
Jerusalem, Christ’s fan was in his hands. He sep- 
arated the chaff from the wheat. He declared, in 
terms which the dullest could not misunderstand, 
that he had not come to inaugurate any kingdom 
for the Jews of power and glory; that the pagan 
son who said, I go not, and went, was better than 
the Jewish son who said, I go, and went not; that 
the husbandmen to whose care God had intrusted 
the vineyard would be miserably destroyed, and the 
vineyard would be given to new husbandmen who 
would bring forth the fruits thereof ; that they would 
reject the chief corner-stone, and it would fall on 
them and grind them to powder. All the dis- 
ciples were perplexed, troubled, appalled. Some of 
them came to their master privately for an expla- 
nation. Judas was more than perplexed; he was 
angered. ‘This was not the sort of kingdom which 
he had anticipated, and it had no attractions for 
him. It was while he was thus embittered by dis- 
appointment that the incident at Bethany occurred. 
Mary broke a box of alabaster ointment worth an 
equivalent of $500, and, with a seemingly wasteful 
prodigality, poured it all upon the head and feet of 
Jesus. Judas found fault, under guise of consider- 
ation for the poor; Christ rebuked him publicly and 
sharply. If he were ever in mood to receive rebuke, 
which is doubtful, he certainly was not then. Embit- 
tered by disappointed ambition and his public humil- 
iation, he went out straightway and bargained to 
deliver his Master into the hands of the priesthood. 
His name, Iscariot—of Kerioth—indicates that he 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 26, 1889. - 
Mark xiv.. 45-54. 
2 John vi., 66-71. 


was a native of Kerioth, a town of Judea. If so, 
he was the only Judean among the Twelve; had 
probably imbibed to a greater degree than any of 
the others the narrow prejudices of his race; and 
the evils of his sordid nature and his angered ambi- 
tion may well have been aggravated by his intoler- 
ant and bigoted spirit. 

Nothing in Christ’s career, it seems to me, more 
strikingly evinces his compassion for sinners and 
his endeavor to save them from themselves than his 
treatment of Judas Iscariot ; and nothing in human 
history affords a more terrible illustration of the 
awful power of the human soul to resist even the 
infinite tenderness of Christ and to rush upon irre- 
trievable self-destruction in spite of the efforts of 
divine love to avert the ruin. By the emphasis 
which Christ put in his public teaching upon the 
dangers of covetousness and worldliness, one may 
well imagine he would fain have warned his chosen 
disciple against the first step; by the pathos of the 
inquiry addressed to the Twelve, Will ye also go 
away? one can well imagine him endeavoring to 
prevent the first false and fatal estrangement; in 
the peculiar tenderness of the rebuke interposed to 
defend Mary from the fault-finding of Judas one 
may see the recognition of a possible sincerity in 
the insincere plea which the covetous treasurer made 
forthe poor. But, besides all this, even after Judas 
had taken his first fatal step by bargaining with 
the chief priests to betray his Master, that Master 
tried to save him; with infinite tact intimated his 


own knowledge of the traitorous design without 


allowing any of the others to suspect his meaning, 
and appealed to the last instinct which malevolence 
ever extinguishes in an Oriental nature—the instinct 
of hospitality: ‘He that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish, the same shall betray me,” said he, and 
he gave to Judas a piece of the sop, a courtesy 
exercised by the Oriental host ordinarily only toward 
a special friend. Even to the last he did not 
abandon a hope of recalling the traitor to him- 
self. When Judas went before the guard to point 
out the Master by a betraying kiss, he was 
greeted, not with fiery indignation, but with 
pathetic appeal. ‘ My companion,’ wherefore art 
thou come? Dost thou betray the Son of man 
with a kiss?” 7 

All, alas! was in vain. Human pride and will- 
fulness of sin are sometimes more than a match for 
divine compassion. Love awakened no compune- 
tion in the traitor’s heart, and he carried out his 
foul treachery to its consummation. But it brought 
him a very unexpected reward. The traitor never 
counts on the contempt which is always felt for 
treachery, alike by those who are served and those 
who are betrayed by it. The priests paid the paltry 
thirty pieces of silver, and that was all. They had 
used their tool, and they threw it contemptuously 
away. In the trial which followed, Judas was not 
even called upon to testify. Despised by the little 
band which he had left, outcast from the hierarchy 
which he had hoped to enter as a leader, he made 
one desperate endeavor to undo what he had done, 
but in vain. He offered to testify that Jesus was 
innocent of the accusation brought ;? but the court 
was closed against him. He offered to return the 
money that had been paid him, but it was refused ; 
and he went out to an end the more terrible that it 
is shrouded in mystery. There is a discrepancy in 
the accounts. The most reasonable surmise is that 
he essayed to hang himself from one of the cliffs in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem ; that the cord, or tree, of 
which he would have made a gallows, broke; that 
he was precipitated from the face of the cliff, and 
was found mangled and dead in the field below; 
and that the field so decorated was held in an almost 
superstitious horror, and was bought by the very 
money which had been paid for his treachery and 
was used as a burial ground for paupers and crim- 
inals.* 

If I have read aright the enigmatical character 
and career of Judas Iscariot, the story needs no 
lengthened application. Never was an age in which 
the temptations were so great to mix with piety the 
alloy of policy, and never one in which the fatal 
adulteration was more common. ‘There are no 
martyr fires to keep the church pure. To young 
men the approach to the ministry is made easy ; 
rooms are equipped ; tuition is furnished; an equiv- 
alent of club life for three years is almost given 
away; attractions are furnished by the promise of 


1 Not friend, which is too strong a term to constitute a 
proper translation of the word so rendered in Matt. xxvi., 50. 

2 'This is the implication of Matt. xxvii., 4. Under the 
Jewish law new testimony could be made available for the 
accused at og time prior to execution. 

% Compare Matt. xxv., 3-10, with Acts i., 18, 19. 


See my 
Commentary on both passages. 


social position and of comparative immunity from 
the strife and the turmoil involved in every other 
career. The merchant begins without customers, 
the lawyer without clients, the doctor without 
patients; the minister is assured a congregation, 
and though he will never amass wealth, he may 
rely upon a comfortable competence and a pleasant 
home almost from the day of his graduation. Enter- 
ing on parish work, the same subtle temptation 
environs him. Policy, enforced in many cases by 
wise elders and deacons, and sometimes by grave 
fathers in the pulpit, cautions him to beware not to 
offend the wealthy parishioner by too plain preach- 
ing about such sins as fare luxuriously in his own 
parish every day, nor his conservative parishioner 
by proclaiming too frankly his inner convictions of 
the truth on disputed points, nor his young parish- 
ioner by too uncompromising hostilities against the 
world, the flesh, and the nineteenth century devil. 
In all these cautions there is a grain of truth, some- 
times several grains; and it is not strange if the 
young minister sometimes substitutes the caution 
that does not attack a popular sin or a popular 
falsehood for the discretion that lays siege to it, 
when necessary, by regular approaches. The great- 
est temptation that ever assails a young minister is 


the temptation to betray Christ with a kiss; to pay 


him a seeming reverence and deliver him over 
bound to his enemies to be spit upon, scourged, and 
crucified. Still Christ asks, What are these wounds 
in my hands? And still he answers, Wounds 
received in the house of my friends. 2 

Neither is it by any means the minister alone that 
is subjected to this temptation and falls into this sin. 
To be a Christian is in these days to bear honors, 
not obloquy. The church is a social club; and the 
shortest and surest entrance into the best society is 
through its doors. One need not be righteous over- 
much to be a member in good and regular standing 
in an evangelical church. His piety need not be 
very profound, nor his Christian service very active, 
nor his self-denials very burdensome. He need not 
break with either Herod, Pilate, or Caiaphas in 
order to be enrolled among the professed disciples 
of the Nazarene. As a result, our churches abound 
in members who have joined them for much the 
same reasons as those which induced Judas Iscariot 
to join the Apostolate—partly attracted by the sweet 
dignity and benignity of the Christian life, partly 
by the social and semi-commercial advantages which 
the reputation of that life guarantees. “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged;” is it a violation of this 
injunction to say that Christ and his cause are every 
day betrayed with a kiss by men whose wrath would 
flame out against the epithet of “Judas,” but who 
nevertheless, having to choose between God and 
mammon, render their honors to God and their 
services to mammon? 

Neither is it by any means in the churches alone 
that every modern Judas Iscariot is to be found. 
Every man who attaches himself to a good cause, not 
because it is good, but because it is popular; every 
man who, instead of pulling at the traces, jumps in 
behind and attempts to ride, has taken the first step 
in the career of Judas Iscariot; and every man who, 
when the trial hour comes, still seems to honor the 
cause, but helps to deliver it over to its enemies, has 
followed out that career to its consummation. . 
Judas Iscariot has been the bane of reform in 
America, and is to-day the bane of American pol- 
itics. 

But I forbear. There is not one of us that may 
not well pray, Lead us not into the temptation of 
Judas Iscariot, but deliver us from his sin. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 
By Eminy Huntineton MILLER. 


[Ast WORDS. After Judas had gone away, 

and Jesus had told his disciples that they were 
always to keep this feast in memory of him, they 
sang a hymn together, and went out to a garden 
on the Mount of Olives where they had often gone 
before. Jesus talked with them as they went, 
speaking words of. counsel and comfort; telling 
them that he should not be far from them, that he 
would send the Holy Spirit to comfort and teach 
them, and that very soon they should come where. 
he was and dwell with him in the mansions he was 
going to prepare for them. 

A Last Prayer.. Once more he prayed for 
them, asking God the Father to keep them from 
evil, to help them to live in love with him and 
with each other, and to bless all that should by and 
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by believe on him because of their teaching. And 
then he left them, and went away a little distance 
and prayed for himself. It was not just the pains 
of death upon the cross for which he needed help 
and strength. He had come to bear our sin, and 
this awful burden of the sin of the whole world 
was now pressing upon Jesus. He who had never 
been a sinner put himself in the sinner’s place, and 
learned what it was to have darkness between his 


soul and God. 


The Sleeping Disciples. Think how many sor- 
rows came upon Jesus that night! Even while he 
was in such agony the disciples that loved him 
best kept falling asleep. They could not under- 
stand him, any more than a very little child can 
understand that some great trouble has come 
upon! his father, and, while the father is going 
away to danger and death for the sake of his 
child, the child may go to sleep and think very 
little about it. | 

The Betrayer. Another sorrow was that one of 
his own disciples, who had lived with him, heard 
his teachings, been honored and trusted, and who 
professed to love him, should be the one to give 
him up to his enemies. The hardest injuries to 
bear are injuries from those who profess to love us. 
There must have been something good in Judas, 
because all the disciples trusted him, and it is not 
likely he became so wicked all at once. The Bible 
tells us that Satan first put it into his heart to 
betray Jesus, but Judas let the thought stay in his 
heart, and went on planning about it. Then he 
went and talked with the enemies of Jesus about 
it, to see how good a bargain he could make; 
and, finally, the Bible says, “Satan entered into 
him.” Bad thoughts are Satan’s messengers, 
and, if we let them in, Satan himself follows, as 
he did into the heart of Judas, and we become his 
slaves. 

‘Judas went to the chief priests and got from them 
a band of soldiers, and the Temple guards, and a 
great multitude with swords and staves and torches, 
and they came into the quiet garden of Gethsemane, 
where Judas had often gone with Jesus and the 
other disciples. 

The Sign. The Roman soldiers did not know 
Jesus, so Judas had given them a sign by which he 
would point him out, and this was the sign by 
which he had often professed love. He said, 
‘“ Hail, Master!” as if he honored him, and kissed 
him as if he loved him. His false heart must 
have been shamed when Jesus looked at him 
and said, “ Betrayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss ?”’ 

The soldiers came forward to take Jesus, but 


when they came near him there was something so- 


grand and divine in his face that they drew back 
and fell to the ground. 

Jesus asked them why they did not take him 
when he was daily with them in the Temple, instead 
of coming out at night with swords as if he were a 
robber, but he bade them take him if they wished, 
and let his disciples go. Then the soldiers laid 
their hands on him and took him. 

Jesus Forsaken. Now came another sorrow. All 
these men, who really loved their Master, forsook 
him and fled, instead of clinging about him and 
_ defending. One of them did draw his sword and 
strike at the servant of the high priest and cut off 
his ear, but Jesus touched the wound and healed it, 
and bade Peter put up his sword. He said he 
- could even then pray to his Father and legions of 

angels would come to his defense; but if he saved 
himself he ecofild not save us, and so he went on 
willingly to meet suffering and death. Not one 
stayed by him. Peter followed afar off, so far he 
was not in danger, and when they took Jesus to the 
palace of the high priest, where the chief priests 
and elders were waiting for him, Peter went into 
the courtyard and sat with the servants warming 
himself at a fire that had been made there. We 
know what Peter did as he sat there—how he 
three times denied that Jesus was his Master, 
though he had been so sure that he would never 
forsake him, but was ready to die with him. Yet 
Peter repented, and was forgiven, and trusted and 
loved, for he was not like Judas; he really loved 
his Master, but he relied upon his own strength, 
and Jesus let him go, just as a mother, whose little 
child is not willing to be led, may let go of its hand 
a minute to show it that it cannot walk alone with- 
out stumbling. Peter stumbled, but he never let 
go of the hand of Jesus again; while Judas, who 
had taken Satan for his master, got from him the 
wages of shame and disappointment and ruin—the 
only wages Satan can give his servants, no matter 
what he may promise them. 


THE GUIDING HAND.’ 


By THE Rev. WARREN HatHaway. 

‘** And we know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God.’’--Romans viii., 28. 

“ A ND we know.” Here is the perfection of 

Christian faith. How inspiring this confi- 
dence in one who has endured the full measure of 
trial; who by weakness has been made strong, who 
has conquered by defeat, been cast down but not 
discouraged ; who did not for a moment doubt the 
goodness and presence of God, though suffering 
because of his fidelity, and threatened with death 
because of his devotion to the Crucified ! 

So strong is assurance, so complete is trust, so 
perfect is spiritual vision, that the heart, grasping 
the substance of its hope and faith, says, “I know.” 
Not only is the sight clear, but the vision is glori- 
ous: “ We know that all things work together for 
good.” Now, it seems to me that this just touches 
with healing the point of our most frequent and 
painful doubt ; comes to our aid just where there 
has ever been most fear and skepticism. If we 
could be assured that in things evil there is still a 
promise of good; that Samson’s riddle is the ever 
true parable of the world, every lion’s carcass con- 
taining a honeycomb, and that always “out of the 
eater comes meat, and out of the strong comes 
sweetness ;” could we be assured that in the perfect 
economy of heaven even the losses of sin may be a 
gain, the wrong promote the right, “the wrath of 
man be made to praise God,” while that which can- 
not be utilized will be restrained, so that at the last 
“all things shall work together for good,”’ promoting 
the welfare of the universe—could we be grounded 
in this faith and inspired by this hope, how blessed 
even now would be our condition ! 

And yet it must be so. God is infinitely perfect; 
all-wise, all-powerful; and “he must have created 
the universe from a perfect motive, of perfect 
material, for a perfect purpose.” And as no atom 
was forgotten, no world neglected, no soul passed 
by, in this perfect provision and creation, so, under 
the hand of infinite Power, guided by infinite Love, 
“all things ” must “ work together for good.” 

Every word of our text is precious. No doubt, 
in some things, Paul spoke wiser than he knew; for 
his language has a scientific verity of which he was 
not aware. But, conscious of and resting in the 
great truth of a universal Providence, he felt that 
he could not overstate or go too far. 

“We know that all things work.” This is a lit- 
eral truth, a wonderful fact of the material universe. 


Throughout the realm of matter there is ceaseless 


activity, incessant change. Atoms, molecules, worlds, 
and systems are governed by the law of continual 
motion and mutation. ‘Each particle, closely as it 


seems packed with its neighbors, is believed to be | 


in a state of incessant vibration; and all material 
bodies, however solid they may appear, are supposed 
to be made up of an infinity of these wheeling parts, 
which never touch each other, and never rest.” 
Thus the study of matter resolves itself into the 


| study of forces, showing that all things are at work, 


and leading us to a new perception of that sublime 
lesson of science—the unity of nature, “all things 
working together.” 

Humboldt suggested that “if the great move- 
ments of the stellar universe could be compressed 
into a short space of time, and we endowed with 
perfect vision to behold them, we should then viv- 
idly realize that there is nowhere such a thing as 
rest: stars, constellations, clusters, nebulz, unfold- 
ing, condensing, breaking up and melting away— 
motion in every part of the vault of heaven.” “ And 
we should behold a kindred spectacle could we gaze 
with microscopic vision into the living organism of 
plant and animal. For, in both, the constituent 
atoms are in ceaseless movement—combining, sep- 
arating, and circulating in paths of fixed and per- 
fect order, in harmony with the motions of the 
firmament ’’—the unity of the vast scheme, from 
star-dust to insect, unbroken; the movements of 
earthly life being cadences of the music of the 
spheres—the whole material creation in perfect 
accord. The viewless atoms of the green leaf whose 
ceaseless action is a condition of organic being, 
move to the same harmony, are vitalized, guided, 
and bound by the same law, that controls the count- 


less suns that shoot their beams of light athwart the 


universe. How wonderful! We cannot see it, but 
perfect vision can and does see “all things working 
together.” 

There is everywhere unbroken sympathy and 


_ 1 From “‘ Living Questions : Studies in Nature and Grace,”’ 
just Fes sete by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
* Blooming Grove, N. Y. 


unity of action. All things, from atoms to worlds, 
are marshaled in order, and made to keep perfect 
step in the march of time and the plan of God. 

But now we reach a point in the unfolding of our 
theme where the light of human knowledge and ob- 
servation grows dim. By this light we are clearly 
assured that all things work, and work together, in 
the material world; but this is only a fraction of 
God’s dominion: material nature and its laws are 
but a part of his great commonwealth. It is cer- 
tainly of interest to know there is this ceaseless 
labor and this complete harmony in all the realm 
of matter. But the precious, the practical truth 
that we need is, not the fact of activity and harmony, 
not the method of the universe, but the purpose, the 
end, of all this working. Why is this material cos- 
mos without a trace of chaos, while the moral world 
ot human industry, of voluntary action, exhibits so 
much seeming disorder—such perpetual working 
with blended harmony and discord ? While we wait 
with breathless interest, the Apostle answers: “ We 
know that all things work together for good.” That 
is the end. Blessedness, as the fruit of holiness, is 
the supreme purpose. 

But that our ultimate welfare, our final blessed- 
ness, is possible and certain, is an assurance that 
cannot be the reward of human discovery or experi- 
ment. It cannot be gained by those who walk 
alone by sight. It is revealed by no light of sun or 
stars. If St. Paul had been versed in all science, 
ancient and modern ; if he had been qualified to be 
leader and teacher of our “ British Association ” and 
“French Academy ;”’ had he possessed all that is 
lost of human knowledge, and all that has been gained 
to the present hour—-still as a scientist he could 
only have said, “ We know that all things work 
together.” There he must have stopped. The 
purpose, the final result, the divine meaning of this 
working, seething, changing world; this sinning 
and suffering, this living and dying; this hope, 
toil, and despair—all would bea dark enigma. The 
greater the height of knowledge, the deeper, 
darker, the abyss beneath and before us. From 
the highest point of mere human attainment, the 
vision is limited by a mysterious beginning and a 
gloomy, uncertain end. 

That “all things work together for good” is a 
truth that is revealed alone by the light of God— 
revealed in the light of his mercy, love, and redemp- 
tion as seen in the face, as reflected in the glorious 
Gospel, of our Lord Jesus Christ. ; 

Is it difficult for us to believe there is a conserv-. 
ing power, a mighty hand, an infinite heart, a 
Father Almighty who can and will bring order out 
of the confusion of the moral world—bring good 
from evil, bring holiness and bliss from its sin and 
sorrow? Is it difficult for us to believe there is a 
divine economy in which there can be no loss in the 
material world, no ultimate failure in the moral, 
but that everywhere and evermore all things must 
work together for good ? : 

I know this assurance of faith and hope is pre- 
cious. Does it seemed tinged with the faney of an 
enthusiast, too great and good for sober, quiet faith? 
Out upon such athougbt! Banish it from the heart! 
Can our love and hope conceive beyond what God 
can do? Can we imagine a bliss or a brightness 
that can gild the glories of heaven—that can increase 
the luster of an eternal day? Can we conceive of — 
a beauty to adorn, or a gem to enrich, the gates 
and walls of Jerusalem the Golden? As well seek 
to add a virtue or a power to the Infinite God. 

Why should we doubt? The Lord God Omnip- 
otent reigneth ; what more can faith démand for 
its exercise and triumph? Let the isles rejoice! 
Let the seas be glad, and belt our dear old world 
with a shining zone! Let their bright waves roll 
and thunder as they sweep the march of power ; 
and let the hills and mountains clap their hands! 
Our Father is on the throne, and “the whole earth 
shall be filled with his glory.” 

While the Gospel is the foundation of our confi- 
dence, yet we are surrounded by the object teach- 
ing of God; for on every side we behold expres- 
sions of divine thought; even the blackness of sin 
becomes the foil of holiness, showing the certainty 
and grandeur of his justice. 

We readily observe that nature’s laws guard the 
general welfare; but dothey secure the good of the 
individual? We see that races live, that types of 
being are preserved, while the single life seems of 
small value in the wear and tear of this rough 
world. But I cannot believe, so far as man is con- 
cerned, that he was made for any system, order, 
class, or type; but instead of this, it must be that, 
under the perfect providence of the All-wise Father, 
all things will, when ripened, completed, blend into — 
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the efficient harmony expressing the desire and tri- 
umph of infinite love—the ultimate good of every 
child of heaven. If God clothes the grass and 
decks the flower—if not a sparrow falls unnoticed, 
can a son or daughter of the Lord Almighty be 
forgotten? You may forget your child, the mother 
may neglect her babe; God cannot forget. 

“ But,” exclaims the partial, hasty observer, “I 
see creation full of waste, wretchedness, and sorrow.” 
Yes, men have so looked upon the evil and the pain 
that scar the face of nature as to doubt the benefi- 
cence of God. Hence it has been said in bitterness, 
and also in sorrow, “If God is almighty and all- 
wise, he must be unkind ; or how could he have left 
his creation so imperfect?” Ah! that is just the 
point: God has not “left” his creation; it is not 
yet complete—neither finished nor furnished. Jesus 
said, “ My Father worketh even until now, and I 
work.” And we are assured that Christ “must 
reign ”’—or continue his work—“ till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.” According to divine 
promise, the time is coming when there shall be no 
curse, no tears; when evil, or its personification, 
the Devil, shall be chained, and _ righteousness 
triumph. If the present were final, rather than 
provisional—consummation, instead of trial; if 
God had finished his work and the end had come, 
it might be hard, or much harder, to meet the 
doubter’s criticism. But it is always fair to wait 
until the architect or designer has completed his 
work before we praise or condemn. 

Suppose some of our critics had looked upon the 
earth during the first part of the eventful week of 
creation ; suppose they had witnessed the storms, 
looked upon the boiling oceans, the plowing of 
earthquakes, and the harrowing of the tempests ? 
They could not imagine that from this wild strife 
of fierce, embattled elements our green and peaceful 
world would at last emerge. They might think 
the work of God imperfect, not being able to see 
how all these terrible agencies were working to- 
gether to evolve a beautiful habitation for man. 
We may well wait. For if God in his infinite 
patience takes the dateless, geologic ages to build a 
temporary habitation, who can wonder that he has 
not yet, in the narrow limits of historic time, finished 

is moral creation—the final, eternal home and 
state of man? Itis with the husbandry of God as 
with grain in the field—“ first the blade, then the 
ear, and after that the full corn in the ear.” 

We are told in promise that at the end—away 
yonder, where hope and faith may even now see 
the swelling dome of consummation; at the end, 
when God’s work shall be complete, when the now 
unfinished temple of his grace shall stand perfected 
in the splendor of his glory—then there shall burst 
from an adoring world a voice like the sound of 
many waters, like the roll of thunder, saying: 
“ Alleluia! Salvation and glory and honor and 
power unto the Lord our God! Great and marvel- 
ous are thy works, just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints!’ ‘Then we shall see, as we cannot 
till then, how “all things work together for good.” 

Still, our text has a present value, for it expresses 
an everlasting truth of the divine care; and if we 
will but look and think, we may see that the strong 
language of the Apostle is but the echo of the foot- 
fall of our God, as he walks in justice and mercy 
the eternal round of nature and grace. 

But we are told that the laws of nature are in- 
exorable, and that, under their blind power, instead 
of good to all there are countless evils, dark and 
terrible. *"Yes, there are tempests, plagues, and 
famines; we see not only life, but death—not only 
joy and brightness, but disaster and despair. We 
may see the gallant ship proudly sailing over a 
summer sea, songs and dances on her deck, 
joy and hope filling every heart. And yonder in 
wintry storm and darkness is a steamer—the ill- 
starred “ Atlantic,” it may be—with her thousand 
precious lives, plunging through the gloom on 
to the cruel rocks of an iron shore—sweeping 
through the darkness into the jaws of death. Oh, 
what frantic cries! What prayers go up into the 
wintry heavens! A thousand souls call to God; but 
the desert shores and the remorseless breakers seem 
to mock them, for not a mother, sister, wife, or 
child is saved. 

The old tower of Siloam falls, and eighteen men 
are slain; not because so wicked, for they were no 
worse than their neighbors, but because of the law 
of gravitation. 

A weak or rotten bridge lets the express train 
into the river. A neglected switch wrecks the loaded 
cars, and innocent passengers are “hurt past all 
surgery,” burned and tortured to death. 

You ask, Is God a present, perfect Providence ? 


Do all things work for good amid these terrors ? 
Yes: without the uniformity and certainty of 
material laws there could be no such thing as nature, 
and chaos would come again. ‘There could be no 
safety, experience, education, or progress. Law, 
with its perfect sanctions, is our protection and our 
hope. Would you suspend the law of gravitation, 
that secures the beauty and stability of the uni- 
verse, because, if you blunder and stumble, you are 
liable to be thrown down? Would you blot out the 
sun, that turns to gold a thousand leagues of corn, 
because your little patch of turnips is scorched? If 
a bridge is washed away and the “ Limited Ex- 
press” attempts to cross, it will plunge into the 
swollen river: and I am glad of it—glad the laws 
of God are always reliable. If they were not, we 
might never see the sun rise again; the world 
would be a lost orb, rushing through startled space 
to speedy ruin. 

Law is constant, executed with absolute cer- 
tainty ; hence we may learn that every pain or 
penalty, every fall or hurt, every pinch, stumble, or 
disaster, is but the pleading of God in nature for us 
to be true, honest, vigilant, obedient—for us to re- 
spect his commands and do his will. 

Do you not see “all things work together for 
good to those who love”—that is, obey? To this 
there can be no exceptions, either in the realm of 
grace or of nature. If obedient, every force about 
us is ready to lock into our hand, and every bless- 
ing to crown us with golden diadems. A crowded 
steamer may blow up on the river or the sea; mis- 
guided engines may rush together, and all the ruin 
that follows is but the result of law as fixed and as 
beneficent as the ebb and flow of the tide, or the 
silent coming of the dayspring. The earlier we 
know it the better, that it is useless and fatal to 
proceed against the pillars of God’s throne— 
against the foundations or laws of nature; for we 
shall not break them, but they may grind us to 
powder. Good is promised to loving obedience, 
and this promise, like the scarlet thread in the naval 
cordage of England, runs through every strand and 
fiber of the tackle and rigging of this universe of 
God. The world has been enriched by sorrow, and 
is being made perfect through suffering. There has 
not been a needless tear, or a useless pang, in all 
these ages. The earth is cleansed by floods of 
grief, and is baptized in blood to its redemption. 

Good comes to the good—comes from affliction, 


from the wastes of evil, from bitterness and death. 


The world is wiser and purer because of fire and flood, 
because of the pangs of hunger and the frosts of 
winter. 
ing evil, or doubt the goodness of God, because the 
cross stands before the crown, or because every 
victory has its price of conflict. What else could 
teach or save the wayward nations but the sternest 
ministers of God! He plows by earthquake; he 
furrows by torrent or the icy omnipotence of the 
glacier; he harrows by cyclone and tempest, win- 
nows by fire: but what else would suffice for his 
husbandry ? 

Since the great fire of 1666, London has never 
been visited by the plague. And every leap from 
its Indian jungles of that tiger, Asiatic cholera, 
whose fatal spring and fearful havoc make the 
nations pale with fear, has increased the health and 
longevity of the world! Indeed, all evils that 
come from ignorance, selfishness, and lust are so 
many divine advocates pleading for righteousness, 
and are surely leading the world on to the ripeness 
and glory of the Golden Year. 

It is neither wise nor becoming for us to doubt 
the goodness, justice, and exactness of God in his 
dealings because we are unable to prepare a perfect 
balance-sheet of the universe. So, while we are 
not able to see how “all things work together for 
good,” yet experience and reason encourage us to 
walk by the aid of the only guide that can give us 
peace and lead us through the darkness. 

While it is possible for us to see that the fixed 
results of nature are beneficent, always working for 
good to obedience, yet far deeper and darker are 
our perplexities as we look at the moral world, its 
folly and madness. Who, looking out on this stormy 
sea of life where evil so often seems to triumph— 
where robbery and wrong prevail; where vice is 
often on the throne, and virtue in the dungeon; 
where there is a cross for Jesus, and a reward for 
Judas ; a prison for Paul, and a palace for Nero; 
the rack and flames for sainthood, and golden 
crowns for lust and meanness—who, with these 
dark visions, is not liable to sink in doubt or despair 
unless strong confidence in God sustains the soul ? 
Looking at the way things work by the light of 
our imperfect judgment, how difficult to realize that 


with sin?” 


We should not question the use of seem- 


over and under and through all there is unerring — 
wisdom and infinite affection! Yet faith in God 
will, in the deepest night, lead us 


“To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


We may feel that God is “ Our Father,” ever pres- 
ent, ever watchful, controlling and directing all to 
to the final triumph of truth and righteousness ; 
whose ultimate purpose will be consummated in the 
extirpation of evil, in the destruction of Satan, and 
in the eternal victory of justice and mercy. 
“TI see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 
I hear with groan and travail-cries 
The world confess its sin. 
Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 


To one fixed truth my spirit clings — 
I know that God is good.” 


We need this assurance. We need the promise 
of our text to silver with hope the clouds of earthly 
sorrow. We need to hear in every watch of the 
night, amid the thunders of the storm, that “all is 
well!” We need to feel that God can and will take 
eare of us; that whatever happens is foreseen by — 
him ; that we need fear no evil—for no tempest or 
revolution, no overflow of corruption or epidemic 
of sin, can thwart his purposes of final good, his 
plans of ultinvate holiness. 

How sublime and cheering this faith of Paul— 
“T know”! Rejoice, ye prisoners of hope! I know 
God rules ; and as all things—every drop and atom, 
every sun and world—work together to ripen the 
purple vintage on all the hillsides of Palestine, to 
whiten the barley harvest and mature the corn— 
so I know that everything, sad or joyful, is ripening. 
all the seeds of truth; ripening souls for heaven ; 
turning to gold the fields of God’s spiritual hus- 
bandry ; is promoting and finishing the good of his 
children, the eternal welfare of his universe. 

But you may still ask, “ What of the mystery 
of evil? Why does God—why does perfect power 
and wisdom—permit that which perfect holiness 
abhors? Why is this otherwise fair creation defaced 
And then again we ask with bated 
breath, “ While we may see how all things favor 
the good, how is it with the bad—the wicked? 
What of their destiny?” ‘ The fittest survives.” 
“ What of the unfit?” I shall not attempt these 
difficult questions. But it seems to me a theodicy— 
a vindication of God’s justice—is possible. In regard 
to our temporal pains and troubles, or the evils that 
God may be said to cause as the executive of his 
material dominion—as when he declares, “I am 
the Lord ; I form the light and create darkness ; I 
make peace and create evil; I, the Lord, do all 
these things ’—here it is not so difficult to see the 
divine beneficence of our afflictions, and that he is 
ever 

‘“ From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence, and better still, _ 
In infinite progression.” 


But it is the corruption, the treason of sin, or the 
transgression of spiritual laws by free, responsible 
beings—this is the enigma; here is the most pain- 
ful doubt. Perhaps we can never here reach a 
complete solution of the permission of evil, or 
rather of sin. Can the finite comprehend the 
Infinite? But we may say, regarding the exist-— 
ence of sin: It must be true that it is good, better, 
that there should be a world, this wide realm of 
nature; that there should be sentient beings, 
though therefore pain becomes possible ; that there 
should be the power to obey, though this implies 
the ability to trangress ; it must be better that we 
can be virtuous, though vice becomes a contingency : 
yes, it must be better to have created responsible 
beings—beings in the divine image—even though 
Satan and sin should enter the world. I say it is 
better ; for, as the loving Father has made man in 
his own likeness, “ there is evidently in the Divine 
Mind one thing worse than sin, and that is the 
absence of all opportunities of moral life and spirit- 
ual goodness.” Better the growth and completion 
of the spiritual nature—better the heaven of holi- 
ness and the crown of a divine manhood with its 
immortal issues—than the mere suppression of sin ! 
Better the positive, eternal outreaching for good — 
that may grasp the treasures of the universe, than 
the prevention of evil by leaving the world destitute 
of moral subjects and moral laws. i 

As the Gospel is not a system of philosophy, but 
a vital power, it does not give us a theory of evil; 
but, what is far better, it provides for its cure or 
extirpation. The Apostle John declares : “ For this 
cause was the Son of God manifested, that he 
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might destroy the works of the devil.” And Paul 
also speaks of the mystery of evil or of iniquity, 
‘‘whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of 
his coming.” He who appeared as the Babe of 
Bethlehem is seen again in Apocalyptic vision as 
the “ Faithful and Trye,” on a white horse capari- 
soned for royal triumph, with bow and crown, 
“riding forth conquering and to conquer ;” for he 
must “reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet, that at the last God may be all and in all.” 

Does not this vision and promise of the Gospel 
suggest to us the cry of the Psalmist with which all 
must sympathize? ‘Oh, let the wickedness of the 
wicked come to an end; and let the whole earth 
be filled with God’s glory!’ May we not hope 
that when the stones of the prophet’s vision shall 
break in pieces and grind to dust the gold, silver, 
and brass, the clay and iron, of the world’s ambi- 
tion and power, no place being found for them, 
and the mountain of God fills the whole earth— 
may we not hope there shall be an end to the 
wickedness of the wicked ? In hope “ we look for 
a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

The doctrine of our text teaches us the perfect 
providence of God. It is not so much an inspira- 
tion of hope, of what we are to expect in the “ great 
hereafter,” but the precious assurance of an ever- 
present Power in whom we may rest or toil, labor 
or wait, in absolute confidence. It is not a cry 
. from the depths, but rather from the crest of faith 
—a call to us from the heights of triumph: ‘“ The 
Lord reigneth : let the earth be glad!” 

Our heavenly Father is now directing all things 
—the shining mote, the wheeling planet, and the 
beating heart; watching over sparrow and king- 
dom ; bending over the cradle and the empire ; 
molding the dew-drops, and marshaling all the 
powers of his universe. Our faith is often shaken 
by the seeming confusion about us, but the Almighty 
is forever sending the shuttle of his mercy with the 
golden threads of his love through all the webs of 
time, and the moral universe shall also be a spot- 
less robe to the praise and glory of his loving 
wisdom. 

You to whom trouble has come in a form 
unthought of, and for which you are unprepared— 
trouble, it may be, that closes all the avenues of 
hope—do not despair ; light will come, some how, 
some way, if you love God, and the very evils you 
deplore will turn to messengers of good, to ministers 
of divine favor. 

And you who are weighed down with burdens 
hard to carry and still harder to cast off, you whose 
hearts are sore from bereavement—and I see many 
such before me—God has not forgetten you ; your 
buried joys shall be like the tulip bulb, bereaved 
of the sunshine only to rise and bloom in immortal 
beauty. 

You who have striven with wayward children 
seemingly in vain—who are about to give up the 
contest in despair, and are ready to cry, with the 
‘sorrowing Patriarch, ‘ All these things are against 
me ”’—strive on, pray on; good will come; you 
have the promise of the Great Father of us all. 

You who are hedged in by untoward circum- 
stances, seeing no, escape, with the sea before you 
and the mountains forbidding retreat—let me say, 
“Stand still and see the salvation of God!” His 
merey will provide a way, even though it be through 
the flood. And while to lead you in the way there 
may be no banner of fire nor pillar of cloud, yet, by 
the gentle whispers of his Spirit, our Father will 
lead you out of bondage into the freedom of his 
abundant grace. 

Fear not, doubt not, falter not; for nothing can 
come to you of joy or sorrow that will be any 
surprise to him who has ordained in infinite wisdom 
and decreed by infinite power that “all things 
2 work together for good to them that love 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
HIS BLESSED WORDS. 


John vii., 32-53. 
By Rev. S. WrincHESTER ADRIANCE. 


1. "THE Gospel of John begins by giving Christ 

the name of “The Word of God.” It is 
natural, therefore, that he should write a book 
setting forth the discourses of Christ more promi- 
_ hently than his deeds. In keeping with this, we 
find all through great emphasis laid upon the words 


' For the week beginning May 19. 


of Jesus. It is affirmed that man’s destiny is 
decided by relation to the words of Christ (v., 24). 


They are exceedingly important as being, not his 


own words, but those of God (xiv., 24) ; and out 
of this grew Christ’s description of his own as 
those who kept the words of God which he had 
given them (xvii., 6,14). The surest test of the 
true disciple is his continuance in the words of 
Christ (viii., 31). It is the proof of our love 
(xiv., 23). The condition of answer to prayer is 
the cherishing of his words (xv., 7), as well as of a 
life untouched by the blight of death (viii., 51). 
They are spirit and life (vi. 63), and, when 
allowed controlling sway in our lives, they operate 
with cleansing effect (xv.,3). The strangest thing 
is that these are the assertions of Jesus himself 
concerning his own words. We do not wonder that 
the utterance of such claims should have impressed 
many with their boldness (vii., 26), that others 
should have exceedingly marveled at them, that 
such as were worldly should have been daunted by 
such high demands and regarded them as “a hard 
saying” (vi., 60), and that they should have taken 
the nerve out of the high priest’s officers, and led 
them to exclaim in wonder, as their excuse for not 
arresting him, “ Never man spake like this man” 
(vii., 46). 

2. But because of their great claims, they became 
exceedingly blessed to his own. Through belief in 
them and obedience to them the most wonderful 
things were promised. Life, knowledge (vii., 17), 
liberty (viii., 31, 32), purity (xv., 3), the love of 
God shed abroad in the soul (xiv., 21, 23), power 
to prevail with God (xv., 7), joy (xv., 11), and 
other regal and eternal blessings, resulted from a 
trustful and obedient adoption of these words. 
Though their demands were exalted, they were 
clearly and lovingly uttered, and they were so fresh 
and life-giving that men flocked to hear them. 

3. They were positive words. There was not a 
quaver of doubt inthem. ‘Their convictions were 
rock-like. So they became doors of wide opportu- 
nity and mighty hope. In tones of unmistakable 
assurance they revealed man’s sin, God’s mighty 
love, and the way in which the sinner may not 
merely be brought back, but kept and strengthened. 

4. The Gospel according to John contains an 
especially large number of those words of Christ 
which have been cherished by believers of all ages. 
They have had undying power. In comforting the 
sorrowing, directing the sinful, instructing the 
Christian, their blessing deepens and widens as the 
years roll on. Here are some of them: iii., 3, 14, 
15, 16, 36; iv., 13, 14, 24, 26, 34; v., 24, 39, 44; 
vi., 27, 29, 35, 473 wity 37; ix., 50; 
xi., 25, 26; xii., 26, 32,46. Then, beginning with 
John xiv., well-nigh every verse is a special verse. 
Indeed, the whole meeting might be beautifully 
occupied as a memoriter meeting, in which these 
precious words of Christ should be spoken. 

Daily Readings: (1) John vi., 15-21; (2) vi., 
22-40; (3) vi, 41-59; (4) vi., 60-71; (5) vil, 
1-18; (6) vii., 19-39; (7) vii., 40-55. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


Will you kindly give your interpretation of Hebrews vi., 
4-6? 7 R. E. B. 

Relapses are always the worst cases. The writer is 
probably speaking from experience, and in a practical 
view of the situation. Tertullian enumerated seven 
ae sins which were unpardonable after baptism. 


ut we are not authorized to assume any inherent and. 


necessary impossibility of restoration in such lapses. 
Compare Mark x., 27; 2 Peter ii., 21, 22; Romans 


1. Why is the title ‘* Saint’ given by writers and ministers 
to certain Christians; viz., St. Peter, St. Paul? Is ita 
Scriptural appellation ? To whom should the title be given, 
or from whom withheld, in the church? 2%. For what reason 
dves Dr. Abbott call the Book of Jonah a poem, or allegory, 
any more than any of the other minor prophets ? * 

1. So far as the majority of Protestants are con- 
cerned, it is probably an imitation of the old style re- 
tained on the pages of the Gospels, where the title still 
runs as “S. Matthew,” etc. ‘This, however, is only a 
survival of the unseriptural way of thinking which re- 
served the title of “Saint”? to only the most eminent 
Christians. In the New Testament it is applied to all 
who were trying to lead, as Christians, a holy life. In 
strictness it is, therefore, not a title at‘all, but a class- 
appellation, like “ disciples,” etc. 2. The Book of Jonah 
differs from all the prophetical books in not being 
strictly prophetical. That is, instead of being a col- 


lection of discourses more or less mixed with contem- 
porary history, it consists of a series of pictures, or tab- 
leaux, illustrating—(1) the chastisement of the trans- 


gressor ; (2) the forgiveness of the penitent ; (3) the 


wideness of God’s merey. Particular descriptions, as of 
the contrition of the Ninevites—the beasts clad in sack- 
cloth and neither eating nor drinking—are obviously 
ideal, not real. For such reasons the book is held by 
many Christian scholars to be an apologue, rather than 
2 historical narrative. 


1. What do you consider the latest and best illustrated 
Bible dictionary of suitable size for Sunday-school use ? 
2. Does the commentary by the Rev. Lyman Abbott inelude 
anything but the Gospels? 3. What commentary on the 
Old ‘Testament would you recommend to be used for the 
Sunday-school lessons ? 


1. We know of nothing better than Smith’s (abridged). 
2. Romans and the Acts. 3. There is no better eom- 
mentary on the Scripture extracts studied in the Sun- 
day-school than Peloubet’s “ Notes.” 


Where may I find the best definition of ‘* salvation,” as it 
is viewed by the leading Christian minds? What is your 
view? What relation does self-renunciation bear to the 
salvation of Jesus Christ ” 

The definition you ask for is to be picked up here 
and there in the best sermons of the day rather than 
sought for in a systematie treatise. Salvation is the 
spiritual wholeness, the moral health, whose type and 
pattern is Christ. A man is saved only so far as he is 
Christlike. Without self-renunciation there is no sal- 
vation. But this self-renunciation is not passive, as 
mere quietism, but active in the doing of all good at 
the cost of suffering all evil. Thus we are made “ par- 
takers with Christ.” You will find one or two helpful 
discourses on this subject in “Turning-Points of 
Thought and Conduct” (Whittaker: Bible House 
New York. $1.25). | 


B. E. B. asks for the author of ‘* Among the Many 
Pictures that Hang on Memory’s Wall,” ete.’ It was 
written by Alice Cary, and can be found in an edition 
of “Poems of Alice and Phuwbe Cary,’ page 97, pub- 
lished in 1850 by Moss & Bro., of Philadelphia, and also I 
suppose, in other editions of her poems. It is ealled 
ictures of Memory,” but is not accurately quoted by 
B.E. B. W.B.H. 
Other correspondents send similar replies. 


Who is the author of the following lines, and in w 
are they to be found ? 
‘** O that some sweet bird of the South 

Might build in every cannon’s mouth. 
That the only sonal from its rusty throat 
Would be the wren’s or the bluebird’s note ! 
© that doves might find a safe resort 
In the embrasures of every fort!” A. R. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANK ANSWER” AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It may not be out of place, and may possibly be 
of some value to you to receive the sincere thanks 
of a busy, workaday clergyman for your truly 
manly and lucid statements with regard to the Bible 
in * A Frank Answer.” While not agreeing with 
every specific statement, perhaps, still the. mental 
and spiritual attitude therein expressed is not only 
that larger, freer, and fuller theory of inspiration 
which must obtain some day, but, I believe, is that 
which is now held and, at least to some extent, 
taught by the working and thinking men in the 
Christian ministry. In a word, it is a good “ work- 
ing hypothesis,” as the scientists say, and the only 
one which does work. 

Perhaps it may seem more epigrammatie than 
accurate to say one-half of Christendom worships a 
Wafer and the other half a Book, but to many 
earnest and ‘ orthodox” ministers the saddening 
facts of experience prove the substantial accuracy 
of the epigram. When a boy, I have gone in swim- 
ming with another devout Christian boy, who wore 
in a little metallic case a particle of consecrated 
wafer (as I recollect) to insure him immunity from 
cramps, drowning, etc. When an adult, I have 
listened to an ordinarily intelligently and educated 
Protestant describe with minute exactness the 
descent of a body of physical light upon the opened 
Bible before which she knelt. When I was ex- 
amined for ordination, the majority of my reverend 
examiners opposed it because [ did not and’ would 
not promise to believe “that Joshua made the sun 
stand stell/” 

I think it may be safely said that the experiences 
of those ministers whe are more anxious to impress 
men with a sense of the awful dignity of a pure 
conscience than with a sense of the dignity of them-. 
selves, who are desirous rather to upbuild a char- 
acter than to barricade a system, all compel the 
recognition of a Christian fetichism more intracti- 
ble than pronounced skepticism. What we are to 
do with it is the problem of this century. 
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ReLicious News. 


CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE COL- 
LEGE YOUNG MEN IN TOKYO. 
oe J. T. Isz. 


T is not much more than thirty years since 
| the first missionaries landed in Japan, and 
not more than twenty years since the real, active 
labors were begun. Yet the direct and indirect 
results that have attended the labors of the Chris- 
tian workers are probably unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church excepting only the 
Apostolic era. ‘The Hawaiian Islands have, indeed, 
become Christianized within the lifetime of the 
pioneer missionaries. But they were savage people, 
with no trace of civilization, literature, or nation- 
ality, while in the case of Japan we have thirty- 
eight million people, claiming an imperial line 
of unbroken succession from a time immemorial, 
highly civilized in the sense Greece and Rome were 
civilized, with laws, literature, institutions, and 
religions which will compare favorably, when taken 
all in all, with any of the civilized nations of 
heathendom. And this people is ready to embrace 
Christianity. 

It is customary to speak with wonder of the 
changes and reforms that have taken place in rapid 
succession in the arts and civilization of Japan. But 
the unseen changes that have taken place within the 
last few years in the thoughts and sentiments of the 
people are still more marvelous. Shintoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Confucianism, the three prevailing sys- 
tems of religious and ethical doctrines, have utterly 
lost their hold on the minds of the intelligent classes, 


and are fast losing their influence over the hearts 


of the ignorant masses. The most bigoted ad- 
herents of these systems know in their hearts that 
the resurrection of these religions is beyond all 
human possibility. It has been interesting to see, 
during the few years past, one after another of the 
thought-leaders of the nation come forward and 
publicly proclaim their conviction of the necessity 
of religious faith for the people, and say that Chris- 
tianity was the religion the people needed. Mr. 
Fukuzawa, one of the greatest men New Japan has 
produced, said that the best thing for Japan was to 
embrace Christianity and enter the sisterhood of 
Christian nations. Mr. Yano, a foremost states- 
man of the country, said that Christianity and 


Christian morals were necessary for maintaining 


the political purity of the nation. Professor Toy- 
ama said Christianity and Christian education were 
necessary for the amelioration of the condition of 
Japanese women. Senator Kato said the children 
of Japan should be trained, not only intellectually, 
but religiously—meaning, of course, the introduction 
of Christianity into the common schools. Counts 
Inouye and Okuma, undoubtedly the ablest and 
strongest men in the Cabinet, openly espoused the 


cause of Christian education by contributing hand- 


some sums of money to the University Fund of the 
Doshisha. And all these men were a few years 
before openly opposed or indifferent to the claims of 
the Christian religion. These are the signs of the 
times, and he who runneth may read them. Add 
to this the existence of nearly three hundred Chris- 
tian churches, four hundred native ministers and 
preachers, and thirty-seven thousand communi- 
cants, and the presence of four hundred foreign 
missionaries. Surely Japan to-day presents the 
most attractive prospects for evangelization of any 
on record. 

But, notwithstanding all these successes that have 
been won within the narrow compass of the last 
twenty years, notwithstanding all these changes 
which have taken place as if by magic in the mind 
of the people, yet Japan is not a Christian nation. 
Her people are favorably disposed toward Chris- 
tianity, but are non-believers in God, immortality, 
Christ, and Christian ethics. We boast, not with- 
out some show of reason, of the rapid growth of 
Christian communities, comparing with the same in 
China, India, or Turkey. But what are 27,000 
Christians among a people of 38,000,000? What 
is the yearly increase of 7,000 converts in a nation 
whose population increases at least by five times that 
number? What are the growth of the self-support 
sentiment among the churches, and the advance- 
ment in scholarship and ability of the native min- 
istry, in a nation which is running its government, 
its institutions of learning, its army and navy, and 
all its social machineries, wholly through native 
hands, with only a few Europeans as advisers? And, 
lastly, what is this rapid growth of Christianity in 


a nation which is growing in intelligence and civil- 
ization with the rapidity and strength of a healthy 
youth? Not only are the past results insufficient 
to make us sit satisfied, but when the existing state 
of things is examined closer, there is an inner side 
to all this fair exterior, which is exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory, and full of peril. 

Now, there are in the city of Tokyo an intense 
centralization and an immense number of students. 
These young men have come from all parts of the 
country, and represent all classes of the people. 
Except the Doshisha, and perhaps one or two others, 
all the main institutions of the country are in 
Tokyo. There are, in a quarter where stand the 
Imperial University, the Gymnasia, the Higher 
Normal School, and four or five private law, 
medical, or English schools, within the radius of a 
mile and a half, not less than 20,000 young men. 
In the University and Gymnasia alone there are 
2,000 young men, of which number not more than 
fifty are active Christians. In a few years most of 
these young men will become the thought-leaders 
of the nation. And in a newly opened country 
like Japan, where educated men are very scarce 
but very much needed, the influence of these young 
men will be immense. They will become a sort of 
oracles to the people. Should we, can we, let these 
young men go back to their homes and into the 
world without Jesus and Christian manhood ? 

How should these young men be reached? By 
preaching Jesus Christ and him crucified. Vainly 
do some people try to make them Christians by 
preaching as little of Christ as possible ; and vainly 
do some others try to convert them by proclaiming 
a cold system of doctrines or by philosophical lect- 
ures devoid of personal magnetism and life. What 
these young men want to know, yea, to believe in, 
notwithstanding all their pride and conceit and 
indifference, is some positive object of spiritual 
devotion. Evangelical preaching, in the best sense 
of the term, is what they need. | 

In saying this I am not merely theorizing. I 
can say that I have, in some small measure, tested it, 
and I am convinced of the truth of the theory. For 
a year past I have preached in the midst of these 
young men, in a dirty, dark, small room. Yet 
some of the best and brightest of the young 
men came to hear, and became Christians. I 
have reason to believe that if there were a larger 
edifice, tolerably well furnished with the machin- 
eries of a modern church, not only the young men 
and the young women of education, but also the 
intelligent men of all classes—officials, editors, busi- 
ness men, educators, and physicians—would come 
to hear the Gospel, and that the results would 
probably exceed our most sanguine hopes. 

With this in view, I have tried to raise funds 
from my congregation and some outside friends, 
but I could succeed in raising only $800. My 
congregation 
mostly students. Their means are limited. Yet 
we must have an edifice that will seat, say, 800 
people, and cost about $10,000. There was no 
other course left to me but to come to the United 
States and try to solicit aid here. I earnestly 
wish that the good people of this country will get 
interested in this movement and give us the fund 
we so much need. 

The Rev. D. C. Greene and the Rev. Frank White, 
of the A. B. C. F. M., will be associated in the 
work. The Hon. Alpheus H. Hardy, of Boston, 
will act as treasurer for the funds raised. 


THE SOCIAL PURITY MOVEMENT. 


About two months ago a number of the presidents of 
the local unions of the W.C. T. U. of New York County 
met, in response to a call from the superintendent of 
the department of social purity, to talk over some plans 
for united work. Not long previous to this meeting, a 
gathering of many who have this subject deep at heart 
was held in the Hopper Home. 

The question of method in dealing with the great 
social evil was there presented in its twofvld aspect— 
namely, “reform ” and “education.” Papers were read 
showing that much —very much—had been done and 
is in process of doing by those brave hearts and hands 
who have taken for their watchword “ Reform.” Not 
so much, however, was said on the other side, though 
clearly it is to “formation” rather than “reformation,” 
to “edueation” rather than “ renovation,” that we are 
“ "ae in the future for much that the past has not 

eld. 

It is this second phase of the question, the necessity 
for occupying the ground first, and forming rather than 
reforming, which presses itself strongly upon the atten- 
tion of many ; and, with this thought clearly in mind as 
the basis of work, the W. C. T. U. meeting first men- 
tioned was called together. 

It was a small meeting, and the greatest difficulties 


is not yet large, and they are 


surrounded the task on every hand ; but a firm purpose 
was strong to pierce through and finally dissipate the 
clouds, and the result of it all was a call to Dr. Mary 
A. Allen, of Ithaca, to come to New York at once and © 
give a course of lectures, educational in their bearing, 
to such audiences as could be gathered, particularly of 
the young. Funds, audiences, and places of ot 
were then only myths of the imagination, but they di 
not long remain so. Requests for special lectures began 
to pour in, and, in place of the five originally proposed, 
Dr. Allen, within three weeks, has given sixteen lect- 
ures. 

Among the first to solicit her services was Miss Grace 
Dodge, who writes in the highest terms of the effect of 
Dr. Allen’s instruction in the Working Girls’ Clubs. A 
lecture on Heredity, given in the Berean Baptist Church 
(Dr. Edward Judson’s), was very largely attended. 
Three successive lectures on hygienic subjects were 
given in the lecture-room of Dr. MacArthur’s church, 
and were attended by large audiences of ladies, many 
of them teachers. In All Souls’ Church (the Rev. H.R. 
Newton), on Sunday evening, April 14, Dr. Allen ad- 
dressed a large congregation, her subject being “The 
Beatific Vision: A Plea for Social Purity.” Various 
other lectures have been given in different parts of the 
city : one in Tremont, to the local union of that section; 
also at Washington Heights’; one to the county meeting 
of the W. C. T. U. held at 624 Madison Avenue, ete. 

Those who have heard Dr. Allen need no word to 
recall the peculiar interest with which they listened 
to her. The sweet, gracious figure, the impersonation 
of that ideal mother of whom she is ever talking ; the 
quiet, restful manner, in which not a trace of self-con- 
sciousness could be found, nor aught but the most 
intense interest in her subject ; the low, yet strong and 
earnest, voice, now pouring forth the most telling facts _ 
gathered from what must have been a rich and lifelong 
experience, now urging those who hear to come and see 
for themselves “the beauty of holiness ”—all lend their 
willing aid to her in her self-imposed task of tearing 
away from these subjects the dense veil of ignorance 
which enshrouds them, only to enwrap them in the veil 
of purity and sacredness. . 

ow many of those who listened to her soul-search- 
ing words on “ Heredity,” “‘ The Beatific Vision,” etc., 
came away without feeling anew the truth of the 
words, “No man liveth unto himself. Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord : whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s ;” withovt feeling a new impulse to 
present his body “a living sacrifice ” to the Lord who 
made it, “holy and acceptable, a reasonable service ’’? 
Dr. Allen will probably never wholly know the extent 
of the influence of her words, but “ten times one is 
ten” the world over, and that other assurance of the 
poet is always true, “ He serves all who dares be true.” 

One of the things most apt to be noted by one listen- 
ing often to Dr. Allen is her wonderful power of adapt- 
ability. Whether her audience be a mixed one or one 
composed wholly of either sex, whether the meeting be 
a parlor union or a Sunday evening service, Dr. Allen 
always ‘fits the deed to the occasion,” and her hearers 
leave with the conviction that what was said was just 
what should have been said at that time, in that place, 
and to those people. It isa gift peculiar to the speaker, 
and one which makes her work pre-eminently of value 
in this department, where so much tact and care is 
needed in the handling: of the subject, and where the 
rash work of one might undo the labors of many. 

In conclusion, we can only hope that the time is com- 
ing when the W. C. T. U. will own many such white- 
ribbon workers in this and in other cities, devoted to the 
work of education and to the formation of higher 
standards of morality. It is repeatedly ‘asserted, and 
admitted without question, that the education of our 
public schools will be our greatest safeguard in the 
future, as it has been in the past, by raising the in- 
tellectual cultus and standard of the’citizens to be ; but — 
has it yet been fully realized that the moral nature 
needs forming, educating, quite as much as the intel- 
lectual, and that such training in youth is the surest 
safeguard against prisons and reformatories ? 

B. M. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Nearly one thousand delegates were present when 
the twenty-eighth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was called to order 
by General O. O. Howard in the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion Hall on Wednesday of last week. Delegates were 
present from the United States, Canada, London, Ber- 
lin, Stockholm, Ireland, and Japan. Humphrey B. 
Chamberlain, of Denver, Colo., was elected permanent 
chairman. The report of the International Committee 
was read by Mr. Cephas Brainerd ; it contained the 
following statistics: Total number of associations, 
1,273; reports received from 1,141, of which 1,110 show 
an aggregate membership -of 195,456, a large increase 
in every particular over the last biennial report. The total 
net property of the associations reporting is $8,944,- 
685, as against $6,052,259 at the last report. Build- 
ing funds are pledged amounting to $1,397,285 by 120 
associations. General secretaries and other paid offi- 
cials number 869. | 

During the afternoon papers were read upon the 
** Responsibilities of Members of American. Associa- 
tions to Young Men in Foreign Mission Lands” by EI- 
bert B. Monroe, of New York, and John T. Swift, of 
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Tokio, Japan and upon “ Association Work among 
Colored Young Men” by W. A. Hunton, of Norfolk, Va. 
The evening session was opened by prayer by Bishop 
Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, after which 
President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College, dis- 
cussed the topic “ Modern Unbelief Among Young Men 
and its Antidote.” 

On Thursday the topic of the oe discussion was 
“ Approved Methods of State Work, How Made More 

_ Effective ;” that for the afternoon was “ The Employ- 
ment Officers of the Associations—the class of men 
wanted, the training they should receive, their rela- 
tion to the work.” Addresses were made by Dr. 
Talmage, Matthew Hodder, of London, and H. Hoffer, 
of Zurich. Kansas City was chosen as the next place 
of meeting, after a close contest between that city and 
Chicago. 

On Friday one of the most interesting addresses was 
that by Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, of London, who has 
charge of mission work, and who spoke particularly of 
the great field open in the Congo region. Professor J. 
H. Gilmore, of Rochester University, read a paper upon 
‘‘The Association Librarian and Library—the relation 
they should sustain to the Young Men of the As- 

sociation.” He advocated quality rather than quantity, 
and said that a few good books, well arranged, were 
much better than many poor ones. The report of the 
special committee on International Committee Report 
advised 
‘*that the sum of $65,000 be placed annually at the disposal 
of the committee for the advancement of the work in the 
East and Northeast, West and Northwest, Pacific coast, 
South and Southwest, the Dominion of Canada, among the 
colored young men, among railroad men, among young men 
speaking foreign languages, among students in colleges, 
among commercial travelers; in general visitation of the 
better organized fields, including attendance at State and 
local conventions ; for work at the central office, including 
correspondence and distribution of printed and written infor- 
mation through circulars and newspapers; promotion, as 
of special importance, of the sectarial department of the 
work, including attention to the provision of gymnasium iIn- 
structors.”’ 

It also recommended the setting aside of the second 
Sunday in November as a day of prayer for the Associa- 
tions, and presented the names of the following gentle- 
men as successors to the members of the International 
Committee whose terms of office have expired: J. E. 
Irvine, St. John, N. B.; Cephas Brainard, Benjamin 
C. Wetmore, James Stokes, and Russell Sturgis, of New 
York ; Henry M. Moore, of Boston, James McCormick, 
of Harrisburg, H. Kirk Potter, of Pittsburg, H. Thane 
Miller, of Cincinnati, Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, 
and Charles L. Colby, of Milwaukee. The names of 
Wm. E. Dodge, Franklin Fairbanks, and T.W. Harvey 
‘were recommended as advisory members of the Board. 
The report was adopted. ; 

In response to the request for the sum of $65,000 as 
above described, 330,000 was raised on the spot. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH WORK. 


A preliminary report has just been submitted to the 
members of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by the Church 
Work Committee. From it we select some of the more 
significant facts. After stating the condition of affairs 
at the beginning of the year, and the new methods 
resolved upon as to the management of the missions, 
and the adopting of the “envelope plan,” the Commit- 
tee declare that they adopted the present measure after 
careful deliberation, and for weighty and conclusive 
reasons, and that the response of Plymouth Chureh to 
the call of the Committee has been generous beyond 
anticipation. The aggregate receipts of the Committee 
—estimating on the payment in-full of the annual sub- 
scription, any deficiency in which would be balanced by 
plate collections—amount to $8,666. The Committee 
says that, while the plan is still au experiment, enough 
has been received to demonstrate the ability of the 
Church to fulfill its pledge of last January to the Soci- 
ety, and to carry on with increased efficiency, so far as 
money can do it, the work with which the good name 
and the Christian enthusiasm of Plymouth Church has 
been identified in the past. 3 

The Mayflower and Bethel Missions are both in a 
prosperous condition, the attendance in both chapels 
having increased about ten per cent. Among new 
organizations may be mentioned the Athletic Club and 
the Working Girls’ Club, both of which have been 
organized in connection with the Bethel; the Working 
Girls’ Club, however, is self-governing, and, as far as 
possible, self-supporting. A club has also been organ- 
ized in the Bethel for boys under eighteen, the design 
. being to furnish recreation, to keep the boys out of the 
streets, and to organize classes for evening instruction. 
In concluding their report the committee urge at length 
the importance of bridging the gulf between the Church 
of Christ and what are known as the working classes, and 
point out forcibly the peculiar advantages for this work 
afforded by the history and location of Plymouth 
Church and its missions. ‘The report says: 

“The Church of Christ, as a church, and in its organic 
capacity, must do the work which hitherto, for fear of arous- 
ing prejudices, it has left to its individual members to do. 
[t cannot reach them by merely preaching the Gospel; it 
must practice as well as preach. It must reach men and 
women. where they live, that it may inspire them with a 
higher and better life. It must touch them socially if it 
would*touch them spiritually. It must help to equip their 


homes, help to put cheer into lives often monotonously pro- 
sic, help to make life’s burdens easier and life’s joys greater. 

alk is cheap ; the echureh must do something else than talk. 
It is too late, in the light of past experience, to say that the 
It has done it; 1s doing it. 


church cannot do this work. 


The Brotherhood described in * Robert Elsmere’ exists only 
on paper; the Toynbee Hall which ‘ Robert Elsmere’ satir- 
izes, and which has been built under the eaves of a Christian 
church, and is officered by Christian clergymen, exists in 
splendid and practical reality. The work of Pastor Harms 
in;Germany, of Dr. Barnett in the East of London, of Dr. 
Rainsford, Dr. Mottet, and Father Huntington in New York 
ity, has demonstrated that there are no prejudices against 
the Church of Christ in any class which the Chureh of Christ 
cannot easily vanquish if it possesses the spirit of Christ.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Sunday-School Year Book of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church reports 25,095 schools, with 2,086,848 
scholars. 

_—There are forty-one vacant Congregational pul- 
pits in Connecticut, the churches being supplied by 
liventiates and professors. 

—The Chicago Evangelistic Society has purchased 
three houses and lots north of the Chicago Avenue 
Church for the Moody Training School, at a cost of 
$55,000. | 

—The John Street Congregational Church of Low- 
ell, Mass., celebrated its semi-centennial last week. 
The Rev. H. T. Rose, the pastor, preached an appro- 
priate sermon. 

—The annual Sunday-school parade and anniversary 
exercises in the portion of the city embraced by the 


Brooklyn Sunday-School Union will take place on 


June 5. Fully 60,000 children are expected to take 
part in the exercises. 

—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., has been admitted 
to partnership in the firm of W. L. Greene & Co., pro- 
prietors of the “Congregationalist” of Boston. He 
will be associated with the Rev. Dr. Dexter in the edi- 
torial management of the paper. 

—At the third annual convention of the Illinois 
Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor, held 
in Springfield last week, about one thousand delegates 
were in attendance, representing five thousand socie- 
ties, with a membership of twenty thonsand. 

—The annual council of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Synod of the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
held in this city last week, Bishop Nicholson presiding. 
The reports from the parishes showed a steady in- 
crease in the membership of the denomination, and a 
favorable financial condition. 

—The sixty-ninth annual Commencement of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary took place in the First 
Presbyterian Chureh last Thursday evening. The 
address to the graduating class was delivered by the 
Rev. Ransom Weeks, D.D., of the Faculty. Diplomas 
were given to seventeen graduates. 

—Atthe meeting last Thursday of the Tiustees of the 
proposed Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in this city, 
it was announced that four plans had been selected for 
a second competition. The names of the architects are 
not yet known. The four plans selected will be re- 


‘turned to the architects for further elaboration. 


—At the Commencement exercises of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, held on Tuesday of last week, 
diplomas were conferred on forty-eight candidates. 
The principal address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
E. R. Craven, of Philadelphia. The Rev. John Davis, 
Ph.D., was inaugurated as Professor of Hebrew and 
Cognate Languages. 

—Mr. Ellsworth Bonfils, of this year’s class of the 
Union Seminary, was ordained to the Gospel Ministry 
on Thursday of last week, at Trinity Congregational 
Church, Tremont, this city. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott ; the ordaining prayer 
was made by the Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D.; the charge 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, and the 
Right Hand of Fellowship was extended by the Rev. 
R. G. Woodbridge. 

—A dispatch to the New York papers from Salem, 
Mass., says, under date of May 6: “Miss Kin Kato, 
who came to this country from Japan some five years 
ago to be educated, left Salem for home via California 
to-day. During her stay in this country she has em- 
braced Christianity, and was yesterday admitted to 
membership in the Tabernacle Church. When she 
came to America it was understood to be the desire of 
the Japanese Government that her religious ideas were 
not to be influenced, but that if she wished to embrace 
the Christian faith she should be at liberty to do so.” 

—The graduating exercises of the Union Theological 
Seminary took place in the Adams Chapel on Tuesday 
of last week. Diplomas were given to thirty-six candi- 
dates. The address to the graduating class was made 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, President of the 
Faculty. On the previous evening an address was 
delivered before the Society of the Associated Alumni 
by the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, of the Church 
of the Ascension. His subject was “The Need of 


High Churchmanship To-Day.” We shall print the 


address in the next issue of The Christian Union. 
—The Johns Hopkins Hospital was formally opened 
in Baltimore on Wednesday of last week. It is said 
to be the most richly endowed, largest, and best insti- 
tution of the kind in the world. It is open to the poor 
as well as to the rich. It cost $2,000,000, and the 
seventeen buildings, with one or two exceptions, are 
connected by covered passages. ‘Telephones connect 
the different apartments, and everything about the 
institution is wonderfully complete. There are build- 
ings for physicians, nurses, and students, as well as for 
patients and contagious diseases. The lecture-room for 
clinical instruction will accommodate 250 students. 


—The Episcopal Diocesan Convention, in session at 


Aiken, has, says a press dispatch from Charleston, 
S. C., finally settled the negro question on the lines in- 
dicated heretofore in this correspondence. After the 
convention was organized, Bishop Howe delivered his 
address, in which is the following reference to the 
negro question: “ Our constitution provides the qual- 
ification for clerical delegates. There is no word of 
color in that canon. It simply says: ‘ An ordained 
Christian minister ; one in holy orders.’ ~ Now, if you 
would have me add ‘color’ to the definition, and say, 
for instance, ‘A white man in holy orders,’ I answer 
that I cannot do it, because you are substituting a local 
for an ecclessiastical definition.” 

—The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society was held in the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church of this city last week. The principal 
officers were re-elected for another year. The Board 
of Managers was increased by the election of Mr. War- 
ner Van Norden, of this city. The most interesting 
feature was the presentation of the yearly report on all 
branches of the work. The 177 colporteurs, of whom 
22 were students, were distributed in 36 States and 
Territories in the United States. They made 113,110 
family visits, found 19,420 Protestant families who 
attend no Gospel service, and 5,720 of the Church of 
Rome ; 9,278 were destitute of all evangelical litera- 
ture, and 3,866 without the Word of God. They cireu- - 
lated 103,413 volumes and addressed 4,432 social or 


public religious meetings, occupying 542 months of 
working time for one man. 
—The Denver Association of Congregational 


Churches held its eighth annual meeting with the Boule- 
vard Chureh of Denver, May 2 and 3. Papers were 
read on “The Gospel of Matthew,” “How to Reach 
the Men,” “ The Duty of the Church to Strangers and 
to the Religious Life of the Young.” The sermon was 
by the Rev. E. S. Parsons, of Greeley. The Rev. W. H. 
Brodhead, of Denver, the Rev. J. N. Lowell, of High- 
landlake, and Mr..J.R. Hanna, of Denver, were appointed 
delegates to the meeting of the National Council. It 
was voted to make an effort to secure the next meeting 
of the council at Denver. ‘The reports of the churches 
were full of interest and promise. During the meetin 
of the association, the Rev. Addison Blanchard ediadll 
in the city to take charge of the Second Church, and he 
gave words of counsel at the ladies’ foreign missionary 
meeting and at the meeting in the interests of the 
State missionary work. The prospects for Congrega- 
tional Christian work in Colorado were never hethes 
than now, and if the churches will only stand by us 
with their contributions, there will be great advances 
during the next year. ki. S. P. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F.'T. Woodbury, I).D., was installed as pastor of Park 
Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Minn., on May 5, in the just 
completed edifice of the church. The sermon was by the 
Rev. C. F. Thwing, D.D. 

—C. F. Clapp, D.D., of Oakland, Cal., has been eéalled te 
the Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Minn, ; 

—W. C. Haire accepts a eall to Paynesville, Minn: 

—H. A. Kerns accepts a eall to Big Rapids, Mich. 

—H. H. Smith, of Mattawan, Mich., has resigned.. 

—S. B. Forbes has been engaged to supply the Wethers- 
field Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn., for one year. 

—C. F. Tuttle accepts a call to St. Ignace, Mich. 

—A. E. Woodruff accepts a call to Benton Harbor, Mich. 

--E. G. Fullerton has become assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Chureh, Worcester, Mass. | 

-——Thomas Clayton was installed as pastor of the church in 
Huntington, W. Va., on April 25. 

-—-R. Mooney, of Hinsdale, N. II., accepts a eall to 
Ellensburg, W. T. 

—R. C Wess accepts a eall to Fairfield, Neb. 

—R. G. Greene, for twelve years pastor of Trinity Chureh, 
East Orange, N, J., has resigned. 

—F. LB. Pullan, of East Orange, N.J., has reeeived a eall 
from the First Chureh of Winchester, Mass. 

—W ooley, of Seward, IIl., aceepts a eall to Elm- 
hurst. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


~-Augustus Seward, D.D., died suddenly at Vineland, 
N.J., on May 8, at the age of sixty-nine. 

--George Whitfield Timlow, D.D., died on May 3, at War- 
wick, N. Y., at the age of sixty-six. 

—J. KR. Strickler, of the Central Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
declines a call to become Chancellor of the Georgia Univer- 
sity. 

—M. W. Jacobus declines a call to the Shadyside Chureh 
of Pittsburg, Pa. | 

—Conway P. Wing, D.D., died in Carlisle, Pa., on May 7, 
at the age of eighty. . | 7 

—J. R. Rankin, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
has received a call to Glassboro’, Pa. 

—W. J. Bridges, of the Greene Avenue Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

J. R. Sutherland has become pastor of the Second Church 
of Pittsburg, Pa. : 

—Arthur Brigden has received a eall to Attica, N. Y. 

M. Denton aceepts a call to Yaphank, L. Ll. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Philip Mosher has become assistant rector of St. Paul's 
Church (P. E.) Troy, N. Y. 

—Ralph W. Kenyon has resigned the rectorship of the 
Chureh of the Holy Sepulcher (P. E.) in this city, on account 
of ill health. 

—KE,. R. Earle has become rector of Grace Church (P. E.), 
Carthage, N. Y. 

—(, K. Penney, of St. James’s Church (P. E.), Ridgefield, 
N. J., has resigned. 

-~ mie M.Selleck has been chosen rector of St. Paul’s Church 
(P. E. 

— 1. W. Bagley has resigned the pastorate of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., and has accepted the 
pastorate of the First Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. H. Parshley is to become pastor of the South Broad 
Street baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s remarkable talent has 
never been more strikingly displayed than in his 
latest story, “ Greifenstein,’ a novel which, in the 
solidity of its substance and the vigor of its expres- 
sion, must take high rank among the novels of the 
day. In this story Mr. Crawford has made an 
extremely close study of certain types of the Ger- 
man aristocracy—an aristocracy still swayed, to a 
very large degree, by the medieval ideals; the 
ideals, in other words, of loyalty to sovereign, race, 
and family, of undeviating honor, and of unfaltering 
courage; ideals which form a type of character, 
narrow, it is true, and out of sympathy with mod- 
ern life, but thoroughly consistent with itself, and 
based on noble traits. The description of the life 
of the Greifensteins in the Black Forest has the 
highest literary charm, re-creating as it does a world 
which to most readers is unknown, and _ has, there- 
fore, all the charm of novelty. ‘The characters are 
few, but very distinctly and, in several cases, very 
powerfully drawn, and the story moves on with 
increasing dramatic force to the very end. Mr. 
Crawford never writes a novel without suffusing it 
with a certain amount of idealism; there is always 
a touch of the heroic in the chief actors in his 
dramas. One of the interesting episodes of this 
story is the university life of young Greif, which is 
presented, in its most picturesque aspects, with 
wonderful vividness. The story is one of absorb- 
ing interest, and entirely apart, in the seriousness 
of its tone and the solidity of its substance, from 
the great mass of current novels. (New York: 
Maemillan & Co. $1.50.) 

Readers of American fiction have not forgot- 
ten the extraordinary charm of style and beauty 
of thought which characterized Professor Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy’s romance “ But Yet a Woman’”’— 
a story which left a lasting impression on those 
to whom its extreme delicacy and refinement, as well 
as the subtile beauty of its sentiment and thought, 
appealed. Professor Hardy’s latest novel, ‘ Passe 
Rose,” reprinted in book form from the pages of 
the “ Atlantic Monthly,” betrays no loss of the 
fine quality which characterized the earlier romance. 
Its field lies entirely outside the world of the mod- 
ern novel. It is a romance pure and simple; 
steeped in the medizval atmosphere, remote as the 
world of Charlemagne, and yet contemporary by 
reason of its deep human interest. So interwoven 
is the story with the texture of its style that it 
is impossible to detach the plot from the expression 
of it without destroying its charm. ‘The romance 
must be read as a whole in order to appreciate its 
peculiar and beautiful quality. It is not without 
its defects as a story. It is occasionally vague, and 
one is compelled to arrest his reading in order to 
gather anew the threads of the plot; but this very 
defect probably contributes to the impression which 
the book produces of an age entirely foreign in all 
its habits and ideals to our own. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 

There was a time, not very long ago, when Mr. 
Henry James seemed to be losing the quality of 
making his stories interesting—a fatal loss to a 
novelist ; but during the last year his short stories 
have shown decidedly more vivacity of style and 
apparently a greater interest in his work on the 
part of the novelist. The volume recently issued 
by Macmillan & Co. (New York) under the title 
‘“ A London Life” contains four short stories, all 
of which, we believe, have appeared in magazines. 
The story which gives its title to the volume de- 
scribes a very unpleasant aspect of fast life in 
London, and the characters with which it deals, 
both American and English, are many of them 
extremely low-toned people. The story is, however, 
fresh in style and interesting. The same may be 
said of the others which make up the volume. They 
will not add to Mr. James’s reputation, but they 
will revive the declining interest of a good many of 
his former readers. 

In her latest story, ** The Pretty Sister of José” 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Mrs. 
Burnett gives a very graphic and charming sketch 
of Spanish life outside aristocratic circles. The 
hero of the story is a matadore or bull-fighter—a 
brave, simple-hearted, and manly fellow, who falls 
in love, after the good Spanish fashion, with José’s 
pretty sister, and finally succeeds in captivating that 
somewhat coy and indifferent maiden. ‘The pretty 
sister is herself a very graceful and piquant figure, 
drawn with Mrs. Burnett's characteristic skill. 


The story is a sketch rather than a novel, but it is 
brilliant in tone, and carries the reader to the end 
without any effort on his part. 


Readers of “Guenn” and “ Aulnay Tower” 


have awaited with a good deal of interest the 
appearance of anew story by Miss Blanche Howard, 
and, on the whole, that interest is not doomed to 
disappointment. ‘The Open Door ” is not without 
faults; a little of the German diffuseness of style 
and lack of clear cohesion of character and plot 
seem to have crept into it; but Miss Howard has 
not lost the charming freshness of her style. She 
has written an old-fashioned love story, and written 
it as if her heart were in the telling of it. If her 
novel lacks the pathetic beauty of “ Guenn,” it is 
not without the deeper elements of human interest. 
The Count whose terrible invalidism carries him 
to the verge of suicide is well drawn, and so is his 
mother, the fanciful, sentimental, shallow-hearted, 
and wholly selfish Countess, whose only real passion 
in life is her affection for a peculiarly obnoxious 
poodle. Miss Howard has evidently made a care- 
ful study of certain aspects of fashionable German 
society, and does not spare its foibles and hollow- 
ness in her portraiture. Her story is conceived in 
a thoroughly earnest spirit, and she deals very 
frankly with some difficult subjects. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) | 

Balzac’s “ Les Employés,” translated under the 
title “* Bureaucracy ; or, A Civil Service Reformer,” 
has a timely interest at this moment, and will be 
read in the light of American experience. As a 
story, this latest translation from the hand of Miss 
Wormeley is by no means so interesting and tragic 
as most of its predecessors; but it shows as clearly 
as any of them the immense talent of Balzac and 
the wonderful thoroughness of his method. He 
sketches a perfunctory civil service in France, and 
then describes the career of a civil service official 
who had conceived a plan for reforming it on a 
thoroughly honest and efficient basis. ‘This plan 
involved a considerable reduction of the service 
and a disckarge of a multitude of inefficient and 
corrupt officials. ‘The moment the fact that such a 
plan was being matured became public, it followed, 
as a matter of course, that the man who had con- 
ceived it should lose his official head. With this 
principal motive Balzac has associated several con- 
current dramas, and, with his wonderful power of 
dramatization, has brought out clearly the meanness, 
selfishness, and corrupt practices of government 
officials. In detail of organization the system which 
Balzac portrays has no counterpart in this country ; 
but the vices which he attacks, and the sources of 
weakness and corruption which he lays bare, are all 
to be found here. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 

Mr. Boyesen’s. short stories have been read in 
our columns so often that there is small need for 
any characterization of their literary and dramatic 
quality in these columns. His latest volume, “ Vag- 
abond Tales” (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.), con 
tains seven stories, all of which, we believe, have 
previously appeared in various periodicals. Mr. 
Boyesen has a wide knowledge of life, and the ad- 
vantage of being thoroughly familiar with the cus- 
toms and habits of two countries as far apart as 
Norway and America; and one of the most strik- 
ing effects which he sometimes secures is the con- 
trast between the manners and character of peoples 
so diverse. His favorite field, however, is Amer- 
ica, and there is a certain freshness about a good 
deal of his work which bears abundant evidence to 
his affection for and intelligence in dealing with 
these near-at-hand themes. 

One of the most successful works of the Portu- 
guese novelist, Eca de Queiros, has been translated 
by Mary J. Serrano under the title ‘‘ Dragon’s 
Teeth.” Its subject is a disagreeable one, the 
story being that of the temptation, ruin, disgrace, 
and death of a beautiful young married woman. 
While it must be admitted that the ethical motive 
is a good one, and that the truth that “the wages 
of sin is death” is most forcibly illustrated, yet 
there is a certain brutality in the realism which is 
repellent. The translator tells us in her preface 
that she has very considerably softened the original 
to suit the taste of English readers, but the treat- 
ment is still occasionally too broad. It may also 
be said, in way of criticism, that the character of 
the wicked servant whose greed and malignity 
bring about her mistress’s death is so intensely 
drawn as to be almost unnatural. Apart from 
these faults the novel is one of marked vigor and 
originality, strong both in humor and pathos, and 
giving some agreeable glimpses of Spanish domes- 
tic and social life. In this respect it reminds one 
a little of Valdés’s charming story, ‘‘ Marquis of 


Peiialta,” to which, however, the present book is 
inferior. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) — | 

The critics of Mr. James Anthony Froude have 
often asserted that some of his studies of history 
contained more fiction than fact. It would not be 
surprising, now that he has really turned to the 
field of fiction, if some of his readers should com- 
plain that there is more history than romance in 
his tale. ‘The Two Chiefs of Dunboy ” is called 
an Irish romance of the last century ; it is, in point 
of fact, an argument on the conduct of the English 
Government in the Irish troubles of those days, 
illustrated by incidents, dialogues, and the presen- 
tation of several characters who are, in the strong- 
est sense of the word, types rather than individu- 
als. Plot the novel can hardly be said to have. 
The defects of a story so planned are obvious, but 
it must be admitted that they are at least in part 
atoned for by the exceedingly brilliant and dra- 
matic ‘way in which some of the incidents are 
depicted. To mention but two such instances, the 
story of the battle between the French privateer 
and the British man-of-war, and the duel scene 
between the “'T'wo Chiefs,” are both worthy of the 
pen of a romance-writer of the first order. In the 
use of dialogue, on the other hand, and particularly 
in the slight attempts made at Irish brogue, Mr. 
Froude is awkward and ill at ease. The talk of 
his characters “creaks”’ most woodenly. In more 
than one instance, but most notably in the opening 
chapters, Mr. Froude, after putting a long and 
confused narration into the mouth of one of his 
characters, suddenly turns about and repeats the 
gist of it in a few sentences of his own in that terse 
and clear-cut English of which he is such a master. 
Turning from the form to the substance of the 
book, we find, as might be expected, a plea for “the 
strong arm” in government. The dilatory, shilly- 
shally, half-way measures of the rulers of Ireland 


a century ago were, Mr. Froude thinks, the real 


cause of political insecurity and the prevalence of 
lawlessness. ‘There is a general impression that 
Ireland has been governed too much ; Mr. Froude 
would have us believe that she has not been gov- 
erned enough. Of course it is easy to point out 
mistakes in the past—though we opine there were 
at least as many in the way of overseverity as of 
too great leniency—but Mr. Froude does not logic- 
ally picture to us what he conceives would have 
been to-day the result of that treating of Ireland as 
practically a conquered nation which he seems to 
think would have been desirable. It would not be 
difficult to take the very facts on which he bases 
his argument and turn them into an assault upon 
his position. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


PROFIT-SHARING.! 


Ever since the system.of profit-sharing estab- 
lished by Leclaire in 1842 had demonstrated tothe - 
world its success, the practicability of this partial 
solution of the labor problem has been emphasized 
by all students of social problems. Mr. Gilman 
has executed with thoroughness and skill the inval- 
uable work of collecting the history of all the ex- 
periments which have been made in this direction, 
not only in this country, but in Europe. The spirit 
of his work is thoroughly impartial, and, though 
the author was doubtless inspired to undertake it 
from a desire to benefit the working classes, never- 
theless it is from the employers’ standpoint that he 
has regarded the problem, and the lesson which he 
enforces is that a large-hearted interest on their 
part in the well-being of their employees will win 
from the latter an efficient co-operation, which will 
not only prevent disastrous struggles, but secure 
greater skill and greater economy in the use of mate- 
rials, and minimize the necessity of superintendence, 
until the employer shall be well rewarded for the 
service which he has rendered to his men. 

Mr. Gilman’s account of M. Leclaire’s great ex- 
periment is one which will not only awaken keen 
interest on the part of the reader, but will lift him 
into the spirit in which this reform was conceived. 
M. Leclaire had been a workman himself, and had 
felt the discouragement and the temptations to in- 
different work and to the hatred of employers 
which the grasping wages system engenders. These 
observations of his youth were never forgotten. 
Late in life he wrote: ‘“ To know the workman one 
must have been a workman himself, and, above all, 
remember it ; as for many, from the day they are 
no longer workmen they believe themselves made 
of quite other dough than their old companions in 


1 Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employee. A Study 
in the Evolution of the Wages System. By Nicholas Payne 
Gilman. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75.) 
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the workshop.” When first he became an employer 
he gave his men extraordinarily high wages, and 
secured a quality and rapidity of workmanship 
with which other contractors in his business (that 
of house-painting and decorating) could not com- 
pete. A little later he was one of the first to 
reduce the number of hours of employment for his 
men. The fact that by these reforms he had secured 
from his men the increased fidelity and efficiency of 


service which he had anticipated led him to have 


faith that a share in the profits would have a simi- 

lar effect. Nevertheless, it was the man’s heart and 

not his intellect which enabled him to inaugurate a 
reform. 

Advantageous as profit-sharing is to the employees, 
it is not a system which the trades-unions will be apt 
to advocate. Where they have struck for a sliding 
scale of wages, depending upon the price of the prod- 

uct of their labor, as in the coal mines, and where 
they have struck for higher wages in times of pros- 
perity, and consented, without a strike, to the reduc- 
tion of wages_when times were dull, they have 
indeed acted upon the principle of profit-sharing ; but 
where profit-sharing is introduced by the employer 
it diminishes the power of the “union.” To use 
Stanley Jevons’s expression, it makes the industrial 
division “ perpendicular, not horizontal.’’ The inter- 
ests of the men become more closely linked with the 
interests of the firm, and the trades-union has less 
power over them. In the case of what is called 
“deferred participation,” asin certain plans of in- 
suring the laborer or of granting him a share of the 
profits only after a great many years of service, the 
trades-unions will, with good reason, offer determined 
resistance, on the ground that such a system of pay- 
ment takes away from the freedom of themen. [If 
profit-sharing is to be popular with the men, it must 
be introduced as a matter of justice and democratic 
sympathy, and not as an attempt to increase the 
dependence of the men. There are certain firms 
which, without pretending to have adopted any 
philanthropic scheme of profit-sharing, have adopted 
its essential principles. These are the firms which 
note the work of each man and pay him according 
to the value of his work, whether the man can secure 
as good wages elsewhere or not. Justice of this 
kind is, in fact, the immediate participation of the 
workman in the profits of the firm, and wins fidel- 
ity of service quite as much as any of the plans 
modeled after that of Leclaire, to which alone eco- 
nomic writers upon profit-sharing have directed 
attention. 

As to the character of Mr. Gilman’s work from 

the standpoint of economic philosophy, much can be 
said in praise, and something, too, might be said in 
criticism. He rejects co-operation, upon the rational 
ground that the mass of employees are not capable 
as yet of directing the business management of a 
great industry. He rightly eulogizes the wages sys- 
tem as one beneficial to the workman because of the 
certainty of his payment whether the business is 
eventually successful or unsuccessful. But when 
Mr. Gilman goes so far as to say that the wage sys- 
tem is much more advantageous to the workman 
than to the employer, because only one-third of busi- 
ness enterprises are successful, he bases a_phil- 
osophical deduction upon newspaper gossip. Had 
he consulted Bradstreet or Dun he would have 
found that only one per cent. of business firms in 
America fail each year, and that those who fail are 
generally “the repeaters; men without capital 
who again and again go into business with very 
meager credit. In general, he might be said to 
have studied the entire wage system too much 
from the point of view of the employers. Yet this 
very defect may, we hope, increase the influence of 
the book for good among the employing classes. 
No employer, who sincerely wishes to do something 
for his employees in recognition of human brother- 
hood and the duties of prosperity, can read the 
book and then delay action on the ground that one 
employer can do nothing so long as his competitors 
cling to the present system of paying men, not what 
they have the right to demand because of their 
efficiency, but what they have the might to demand 
because of their organization. 


The Dignity of Man. Select Sermons by Samuel 
Smith Harris, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of Michigan. 
With a Memorial Address by the Right Reverend 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York; 
and an Introduction by the Honorable James V.Camp- 
bell, LL.D., of Detroit. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 


Co.) To say that Bishop Harris’s-sermons ought to be 
published is, from our point of view, to say much. For, 
with the multitude of excellent discourses which are 
heard daily from our pulpits, there should be some 
singular qualities of excellence to entitle any to 


be singled out for publication in a book; that is, to 
be put in permanent form. The excellence of the 
message is not enough to warrant publication; it is the 
adaptation of the Gospel to the terms of modern life 
and thought. Bishop Harris was an unusually broad- 
minded man, with a brave and virile way of thinking, 
and not afflicted with the vice of clericalism. He saw 
things from a layman’s as well as a clergyman’s point 
of view. His previous experience in the army and in 
law had widened his sympathies and revealed to him 
the essentials of life and religion. He was not a book- 
ish or a literary man, yet his sermons treat the ethics 
of the labor question, business, wages and capital, poli- 


_ tics, and the other living questions of the day in a mas- 


terly manner and suitable style. Besides, his thought 
is fresh. It is for these qualities that Bishop Harris’s 
sermons will be read by those who are seriously study- 
ing the difficulties of our nineteenth century civilization, 
with a view to saggest some remedy. 


Atonement. Soteriology. By S. G. Burney, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Cumberland 
University. (Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tenn.) In this work the endeavor 
is made to exhibit the sacrificial aspect of Christ’s 
atonement in contrast with the penal, substitutionary, 
and merely moral or exemplary theories of propitiation. 
The book is divided into three parts: the first compris- 
ing a brief statement of all the principal theories of 
soteriology ; the second comprising what the author 
believes to be the true nature of the plan of salvation 
through Christ ; the third consists of a brief argument 
in favor of an atonement for all men. Dr. Burney 
believes that his views are not only in full accord with 
the Bible, but also absolutely in harmony with the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith. The main purpose 
of these lectures is the refutation of the doctrine of 
substitution in every hitherto attempted mode of de- 
fense—an undertaking which, in the opinion of many, 
will traverse the teaching of the Confession. We have 
not space to review the argument in detail, and any 

eneral statement of it, not in detail, would be liable to 

0 injustice to the author. It must suffice to say that 
the positions are carefully thought out and vigorously 
urged. Dr. Burney is a thinker of marked force and 
ability, and students of theology will profit by the study 
of his opinions. 


The Second Book of Samuel. By the Rev. W. G. 
Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) This volume belongs to the series known as 
the “ Expositor’s Bible ”—one of the most valued of all 
recent publications, and thoroughly acceptable to all 
classes of readers. We have already noticed in our 
columns Dr. Blaikie’s commentary on the First Book 


of Samuel, and it is only necessary for us to reiterate 


the cordial words of approbation then bestowed. The 
work, as thus completed, possesses all the interests of 
a continuous history, enriched by the painstaking study 
of a most competent scholar. Every student of the 
Old Testament who wishes accurate information re- 
garding the times of Saul and David will learn much 
from these pages, and he will also gain, what is of 
much higher importance, spiritual insight and moral 
inspiration. These books together make a welcome 
addition to our expository literature. 


To many a clergyman nothing is more difficult in the 
common course of duties than the funeral sermon. His 
heart sinks when he hears the usual request, ‘‘ Won’t 
you come and preach So-and-so’s funeral ?” What to 
say ; yes, and what text to take—these always irk. A 
volume called Pulpit and Grave, edited by E. J. Wheeler, 
A.M. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls), is designed to 
help the poor preacher in his mortuary troubles. It 
contains ninety sermons and sketches of sermons, and 
four hundred and fifty classified texts, Scripture read- 
ings, points on funeral etiquette, ete. In our opinion 
the best arrangement is to have a burial service ; take 
that in the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, and 
modify it to suit the circumstances. Then let all the 
preachers in the locality band together in a club, offen- 
sive and defensive, and refuse to preach any funeral 
sermons. Then the plague would cease. 


The Peerless Prophet ; or, the Life and Times of John 
the Baptist, by Archibald McCullagh, D.D. (New York : 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), is a slight but pleasing 
rendition of the earlier years of the Gospel history. 
The work is intended, we presume, rather for the gen- 
eral reader than for the student, and its apparent object 
is to brighten the picture of the Baptist’s biography, 
which our familiarity with the language of the New 
Testament has somewhat dimmed. There is a brief 
description of the salient geographical features of the 
land which is called Holy, and a sketch of the connec- 
tion between Old Testament and New Testament his- 
tory. The style of the writer, tending somewhat to the 
hortatory or devotional, would suggest the fitness of 
this little book for devotional reading, and perhaps for 
parish and Sunday-school libraries. 


She: An Allegory, by Leo Michael (New York : Lov- 
ell), is an interpretation of Mr. Rider Haggard’s famous 
story according to the principles of ives and 
Christian Science. It is marvelously ingenious and 
beautiful in parts, but, like St. Gregory’s “ Morals of 
Job” and Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Celestia,” a thought 
too facile in its method. Once take up the idea of 


mystical numbers or the fulfillment of the Apocalypse, 


and it will go hard if one cannot make something out 
of them. 


he ease with which one obtains results gives - 


us leave to doubt the certainty of the method. It yet 
remains for us to acknowledge that in his small book 
the author says many profound and true things which 
are coming every day more into the light of modern 
thought. It is, like “The Perfect Way,” an attempt 
to introduce the wedge of theosophy into theology. 


Many will remember, a few years ago, a short story 
entitled “Lyddy,” which attracted wide attention and 
admiration. It was a prize story written by a young 
man who had died just before its publication. Theo- 
dore Bartlett in “ Lyddy ” showed uncommon power and 
promise of first-rate excellence. This volume of Heart 
Stories (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), containing 
three stories and three short poems, is all that remains 
to us of his bright young life, which was just beginning 
to blossom out into intellectual activity. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould’s very interesting 
sketch of “John Adams as a Schoolmaster ” has been 
printed in pamphlet form from the April number of 
“ Education.” 

—The Rev. John Liggin’s book, “The Great Value 
and Success of Foreign Missions,” is already in a third 
edition here, and it is being issued in London by James 
Nisbet & Co. “The Church of To-Day ” says that “it 
is by far the most remarkable book on foreign missions 
yet published.” 

—The humorous papers by Albert Smith on “ The 
London Medical Student,” printed many years ago in 
“ Punch,” have been republished in book form by John 
B. Alden, of this city. The fun is sometimes rather 
coarse, of the convivial Bob Sawyer type, but that 
there is genuine fun in the book none can deny. 

—Mr. Edward St. John, publisher of the iw York 
‘‘ Evening Post,” has compiled and published a “ Postal 
Dictionary,” which will be found of great value to | 
those who use the mails to any great extent. It is an 
alphabetical handbook of postal notes, laws, and regu- 
lations, and is well worth the price for which it is sold, 
fifteen cents. | 

—It is asserted that Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, will 
expand her “Blackwood ” sketch of the late Laurence 
Oliphant into a larger biography, to be published as a 
book, and that in this enterprise she will have the 
assistance of the mother of Mr. Oliphant’s first wife. 
Some time ago it was given out that the widow of Mr. 
Oliphant, who still survives him, was making arrange - 
ments for a biography. 

—A new and carefully revised edition of “ Appleton’s 
Dictionary of New York ” has just been issued. It is 
well within the mark to pronounce this the best guide to 
this city and its vicinity. The plan is the convenient one 
of an alphabetical arrangement of names of places, build- 
ings, and other objects of interest, each of which has a 
short descriptive article. The maps and illustrations are 
clear and reliable. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
30 cents.) 

—The present year is the second hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Samuel Richardson, and it is pro- 
posed that the occurrence be properly observed by the 
publication of a cheap popular edition of his works, 
and by placing a brass tablet in St. Bride’s Church, 
London, recording his burial there. Richardson was 
buried in the middle aisle of the church, and the stone 
is so covered with matting and dust that it can be seen 
and deciphered only with difficulty. 

—Mr. Swinburne says that the most flattering homage 
ever paid to him was by an old Border gamekeeper, 
with whom he was accustomed to go out when quite a 
boy. This man used to repeat to him legendary 
ballads and stories, and one day the budding poet 
summoned up courage enough to repeat an early effort 
—an imitation of the ballads he had heard. It took 
the gamekeeper’s fancy directly, and he declared it as 
ig as any of the old ones—a bit of criticism which, 
Mr. Swinburne says, gave him more pleasure than any- 
thing he has heard since. 

—His many admirers in this country will be glad to 
know that the stories of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ill 
health are entirely without foundation. Mr. Steven- 
son, according to letters received in New York last 
week, has not been in better health for years. When 
he left here he was seldom off the lounge, where he 
lay bolstered up with pillows, as seen in Mr. St. Gau- 
dens’s bas-relief at- the Academy. Only his most inti- 
mate friends were permitted to see him, and he could 
never go to see them. While in the Sandwich Islands 
he has gone to dinners, receptions, and picnics, and 
enjoyed himself after the manner of men who are in 
the best of health. This seafaring life has done him 
such a world of good that he now intends going on to 
Australia, stopping at such islands as lie along the 
route.—[ The Critic. 

—“ It is announced,” says the London “ World,” “ that 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, of Abbotsford, is preparing for 
the press some hitherto unpublished journals of Sir 
Walter Scott. The fact is not generally known that 
Lockhart’s delightful ‘ Life’ does not contain the half 
of Sir Walter’s diary, as, after consultation with Dean 
Milman, he decided that it would be wrong then to 
publish the greater portion of it ; and it may safely be 
assumed that, as is usually the case, the suppressed 
passages are even more entertaining than those which 
Lockhart felt himself justified in printing in the biog- 
raphy. I do not know whether it is the remainder of 
the diary which Mrs Maxwell-Scott has got in hand, 
but if so, the publication will be most interesting and 
valuable.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The overwhelming defeat of prohibition in Mas- 
sachusetts (the first defeat of a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment in that State since it adopted its 
Constitution, in 1780) has created a feeling amount- 
ing almost to certainty that the result in Pennsyl- 
vania would be similar. ‘There are, however, cer- 
tain reasons why this conclusion is not entirely a 
necessary one. The issue presented in Pennsyl- 
vania is very different from that in Massachusetts. 
In Massachusetts the question was not whether the 
saloon ought everywhere to be licensed or be out- 
lawed, but whether it should be licensed where its 
outlawing would not mean suppression owing to the 
lack of public sentiment. In Pennsylvania no such 
local option privileges are granted to the people, 
except in a few communities, including five wards 
of Philadelphia, the town of Shippensburg, and a 
few other small places. In the rest of the State 
the only means of preventing the licensing of 
saloons is by remonstrances addressed to the county 
court, which has arbitrary power to grant or reject. 
This indirect control on the part of the people is, in 
Pennsylvania as everywhere else, unsatisfactory, 
since men in politics, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, will obey the interests of the working few 
rather than the convictions of the many. 

In the city of Philadelphia the Brooks High 
License law has, as our readers know, worked a 
great deal of good, not only in reducing the num- 
ber of saloons, but also in reducing the number of 
arrests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. In 
the city of Pittsburg there has been an even 
greater reduction in the number of saloons. In 
both cases, however, the reduction, as Prohibition- 
ists and liquor men agree in stating, has not been 
due to the high license feature of the law, but to 
the restrictive powers granted to the courts and 
exercised in the counties containing these two 
cities, but nowhere else in the State. 

The situation in Pittsburg is a peculiarly in- 
teresting one. The agitation produced by Judge 
White’s recent decision shows no signs of quieting. 
The reductions which he made in the number of 
saloons were of the most sweeping character. 
There were 1,361 applicants of all classes, and 
only 254 were granted licenses. In the city of 
Pittsburg, where 257 licenses were granted last 
year, and the number thought so small as to 
amount almost to prohibition, there were granted 
this year but ninety-three licenses. Among those 
whose applications were refused was Harry Dar- 
lington, the millionaire brewer, whose large plant is 
now closed. The reasons assigned by the Court for 
refusing the licenses were in part as follows: 

“The Court has made the licenses conditional, and 
for a violation of the conditions the license will be 
revoked. ‘The conditions are, in retail licenses, that 
the licensee shall confine himself to a strictly retail 
business, keep all the laws on the subject, not sell in 
buckets or pitchers, and not make a business of bottling 


and selling in bottles. 

“In the cases of distillers, brewers, wholesale deal- 
ers and bottlers, that they shall faithfully keep the 
laws, not sell or furnish liquors to houses refused 
license or suspected of selling illegally, or to drinking 
clubs, and to abandon the jug trade.” 


These conditions, the Court held, have been 


_ openly and wantonly violated by those whose appli- 


cations were refused. 

The liquor dealers are wild with indignation, and 
have set on foot a movement for the impeachment 
of the Judge. This will, of course, come to nothing. 
But the charges of arbitrary and oppressive exer- 
cise of power, so as to give monopoly to a few while 
injuring many, will have weight even with some 
people who would like to see the saloons closed 
altogether. This would probably be especially true 
among the laboring classes, many of whom, if we 
may judge by the attitude taken by the “ Journal 
of United Labor,” will probably support the amend- 
ment. 

That the amendment will be supported by the 
politicians of either party has not been believed from 
the first, and last week the New York “Times” 
came out with very positive statements that Senator 
Quay had promised that the amendment would be 
defeated in return for large contributions to cam- 
paign funds by the brewers. That any such bar- 
gain has actually been made seems highly improb- 
able, but that neither party machine will in any 
way support prohibition, and that both desire its 
defeat, seems quite certain, although it is said that 
Senator Quay, who is at the head of the Republican 
machine, intends to vote for the amendment. 


THE WEEK. 


The Boston correspondent of “ Bonfort’s Cir- 
cular ”’ gives an excellent description of the effect 
of the new “ High License law’’ upon “the trade ”’ 
in that city. We quote the term “ High License 
law ” because it is evident that the reduction in the 
number of the saloons is not due to the high 
license provision, but to that putting a fixed limit 
to the number of saloons, no matter how many of 
them are willing to pay a high fee. In justice to 
the Prohibitionists, it must be said that this is a 
form of restriction which they have always advo- 
cated. How far it will create monopoly, and con- 
vert all licensed dealers into a force of political 
workers subject to the Licensing Board, remains to 
be seen. | 


“‘ No interruption of trade would ensue were it not 
for the limitation law, which allows Boston only one 
licensed place for every five hundred inhabitants, and 
the smaller towns, cities, and villages only one place 
for every one thousand inhabitants. 

“Last year, upwards of two thousand licenses 
were granted in Boston. This year, only 780 places, 
including wholesale and retail, can be legalized—a 
decrease of at least twelve hundred. Applications for 
not less than two thousand were in the hands of the 
License Commissioners several weeks ago, but none 
was granted until after the vote on the Prohibitory 
Amendment. Upward of one thousand were dis- 
appointed. You can imagine the consternation this 
created. The closing up of these one thousand or 
twelve hundred saloons means the throwing out of em- 
ployment of three thousand persons and the loss of 
tens of thousands in the value of fixtures and rents. 
So far, the law has been strictly obeyed. In every 
part of the city can be seen closed and empty stores, 
which a few days ago were open and full of customers. 
In the interior license towns, only about one in three 
of the old places are allowed to keep open, and even 
these few are subject to annoying restrictions. 

“‘ All the regular wholesale houses in this city have 
secured their licenses, but their trade is for the time 
being more or less curtailed by the closing up of the 
retailers.” 


The Republican Senate in Massachusetts has 
ordered to a third reading a bill which is a long 
step in the direction of municipal suffrage to women. 
It grants them the right to vote on the question of 
licensing the sale of intoxicating liquor. Should 
this measure become law, it will strongly reinforce 
the temperance party in the local option campaign. 


The “ Voice ” this week presents statistics show- 
ing “ How the liquor traffic robs the farmer.”” This 
time no exception can be taken to its treatment of 
the question. The figures are taken from the 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. It appears that 
of farm products valued at $3,700,000,000 produced 
in 1886, but $25,000,000 worth were manufactured 
of liquor, or only about one-half of one per cent. 
The farmer, therefore, would have nothing to lose 
by the extinction of the traffic, since the money now 
spent upon it, if spent upon the common necessities 
of life, would create fully as great a demand for their 
products. | 


“SENTIMENTAL CIVIL SERVICE.” 


[In the first issue of “‘ Frank Leslie’s ” under the 
management of W. J. Arkell and Russell B. Har- 
rison, ex-Senator T. C. Platt, of New York, pre- 
sents his objections to Civil Service Reform. The 
power wielded by Mr. Platt among the politicians 
of this State and of the Nation certainly entitles 
him to speak as their representative, and we reprint 
his argument, condensing it, but never paraphrasing. 
Editorial comment will be found on another page. 


—Eps. C. U. | 


Sentimental Civil Service, after the Chinese-British 
model, is good enough for doctrinaires. : 

For more than ten years ambitious men, who have 
been unable to obtain a firm grasp upon political 
organizations, have bitterly denounced the so-called 
machine which they could not control. 

The Republicans of this State in their convention 
of 1877 exposed the nonsense of supposing that the 
5,000,000 people of the State of New York were help- 
less in the grasp of 7,465 Federal office-holders. It is 
manifestly impossible for one Federal office-holder to 
exert a controlling political influence over hundreds of 
unwilling citizens. 

In discussing the objections to the British system 
of Civil Service, which is sought to be ingrafted upon 
our own, it must be borne in mind that the world has 
furnished us, as yet, no system of Civil Service which 
ean safely be taken as a model or a guide. We may 
attempt to draw parallel lines, but we immediately find 
obstructions in the way. The English Government is 
largely a government by birth; ours is wholly a govern- 


ment by election, and for fixed and definite terms. The 
English masses cannot speak or be heard except in the 
House of Commons. The English Ministry may be 
dissolved in an hour by a vote of a want of confidence 
A dozen different Cabinets, each standing for distinct 
and conflicting politics, might be formed during a single — 
session of Parliament. Manifestly, if a change were 
made in the Civil Service with every change of the 
Ministry, it would lead to disastrous confusion. 

But the American system of Civil Service is sur- 
rounded by no such uncertain conditions. The people 
make the Administration secure in its tenure for four 
years. If the public officers serve the people faith- 
fully, they are likely to receive a vote of confidence and 
a new lease of power. If they are unfaithful to their 
trust, four years is a very liberal limit to their capacity 
for mischief. 

A further and even stronger objection to the Brit- 
ish system is that its tendency is to breed an aristoc- 
racy of Federal office-holders, who will become an 
oligarchy beyond the reach and control of the popular 
voice, and will therefore be superior in their positions 
to officers whose continuance of office depends upon fre- 
quent re-elections by the people. Under our form of 
government, the people should be able to make their 
voice heard, to make their hand felt, upon every office- 
holder, from the humblest tide-waiter to the President 
himself. 

Until attempts were made to establish the mo- 
narchical, Chinese-British system in this Republic, we 
had no people who could pretend to be an office-holding 
class. Every place of profit and honor within the gift 
of the people was within the reach of every ambitious 
American youth. To select, now, one boy out of several 
hundred of each generation, and install him for life as 
a Federal office-holder, is unjust and humiliating to the 
hundreds who are thus crowded and kept out of public 
recognition and official life, and is a fraud upon repub- 
lican institutions. 

Fortunately, the branch of the question I am now 
discussing is no longer one of theory alone. The expe- 
rience of the past few years has demonstrated that the 
British graft does not flourish in American soil. Four 
years of trial of the present law by a Democratic Admin- © 
istration, under high-pressure Civil Service pretensions, 
has convineed nearly every thoughtful and observing per- _ 
son that the law is either a failure in practice or a fraud 
in fact. It is widely believed and conceded that the 
officers selected by the Mugwump Civil Service are 
not as competent as those chosen in the old way, by 
appointment through elected political‘ officials. The 
efficiency and morale of nearly every department of 
the Government have been seriously impaired dur- 
ing the past four years by appointments to office made 
through Civil Service rules framed under the Civil 
Service Law. 

No feature of our official affairs has done so much 
as the Mugwump Civil Service has to shake the confi- 
dence of the people in the truthfulness, consistency, 
and integrity of high public officials. It has estab- 
lished rules and examinations that practically debar 
men of experience and sense, while they admit flocks 
of political parrots who can answer questions which 
have only the most remote relation to the position they 
seek. 

The safety of the Republic lies in the eternal vigi- 
lance of the citizen. When men so far forget their 
obligations to our form of government as to neglect 
their political duties, the Republic is then in danger. 
Everything that stimulates political activity—all ap- 
peals to patriotic spirit, the rewards of office, the pride 
of the party in power in carrying out the policies of the 
people, even the watchful and sharp criticism of the 
party out of power, though it have no higher motive 
than the recovery of public patronage—all tend to make 
the people appreciative of their rights and duties, and 
watchful of their public officers. 

When the people elect a President and Congress, 
they presume that they also elect policies and men of 
their political faith to carry them out. The Govern- 
ment employee is not merely a bookkeeper or a clerk. 
In almost every instance he or his superior officer rep- 
resents some distinct feature of governmental policy. 

For example, the officers at every port of entry are 
charged with the appraisal of imported goods and the 
collection of duties. Should that delicate service be 
performed, under a Republican Administration, by men 
who believe that a high tariff is unconstitutional and 
a fraud upon the laboring man ? 


—The seventy-third annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society was held last Thursday at the Bible 
House in Fourth Avenue. All the outgoing members 
of the Board of Managers were re-elected except Oliver 
Harriman, in whose place T. G. Sellew was chosen. 
The annual report shows that the cash receipts for gen- 
eral purposes during the year were $499,823.56, and in 
addition $1,347.72 for permanent investment. The 
disbursements for general purposes were $555,988.78, 
or $56,166.22 in excess of the receipts. The deficiency 
was made up by a loan in part, and in part by the sale 
of securities. There were 1,453,357 copies of the 
Scriptures printed and purchased during the year, and 
1,440,455 issued from the Bible House, of which the 
circulation in foreign lands was 509,782. In seventy- 
three years the Society has issued 51,270,018 copies of 
the Seriptures. During the year 567,016 families were 


visited, of whom 66,951 were found without the Seript- 
ures. 
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ACMILLAN 


NEW BOOKS. 


By Sir John Lubbock. — 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


PART 2. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 


12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
ConTENTs: Ambition—Wealth—Health— 
Love—Art—Poetry—Music—The Beauties of 
Nature—The Troubles of Life—Labor and 
Rest—Religion—The Hope of Progress—The 
Destiny of Man. 


It is fascinating reading, both for what it tells and 
for the fine literary qualities that mark the manner of 
the telling, and that it will meet with as wide an ap- 
preciation and as general a favor as attended the 
is —[{Boston Saturday Evening 

azette 


New Novess. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE— 
THE PATAGONIA— 
THE LIAR— 
MRS. TEMPERLY, 


By Henry James. 12mo, $1.50. 
AN AUTHOR’S LOVE, 


The Unpublished Letters of Prodnie 
Merimee’s “Inconnue.” 


GLOBE 8VO, $1.50. 


It is the ardor veiled by aoe the capriciousness, 
the coquetry, the tenderness, the womanliness in 
short, which makes the Setters in Author’s Love’? 
so charmin that it reconciles you to the ager goed 
which has dared to assume the feminine side of t 
world-famous correspondence.—[Boston Herald. 


To answer them back in coin as good as their own 
was one of the most daring ventures ever made in liter- 
ature, ani yet the American woman who is said to 
have —— this task has succeeded to an — 
ishing degr It is a veritable symphon 
love i is here unfolded, a symphony in whic 
the notesof passion are playe upon 
into rare and pm harmon hoever the 
writer may be, she has accompl shed an Syrins m task 
in a manner that rth 8 fail to win distinction.—[Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


A Remarkable Novel.—[New York Tribune. 


A New Story ~ the Author of “Mr. 
Isaacs.” 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


F. MARION 


Author of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,”’ Claudius,” 
&e. 12mo, $1.50 


It is a strange and powerful romance, not without 
faults, but dealing with a large theme, 1n a large, free 
and vigorous manner, and noteworthy by its marked 
departure from the dominant literary methods. We 

ve had no romance of its kind in recent years.—[Bos- 
ton Daity Advertiser. 

This book is intensely interesting throughout. It 
well sustains the writer’s reputation as a novelist 

of remarkable imaginative powers, who can construct 
an ingenious plot and carry mt out ina thoroughly art- 
istic and coherent manner.—[Boston Saturday Even- 


ing Gazette. 
GREIFENSPrEIN 


is a remarkable novel, and while it illustrates once 
more the author’s unusual versatilit ,it also shows 
that he has not been tempted into care ess writing by 
the vogue of his earlier 8. here is noth- 
ing weak or small or frivolous ‘in the story. 

author deals with tremendous passions working at 
the height of theirenergy. His characters are stern, 
rugged, determined men and women, governed by 
powerful and. iron conventions, types of a 
military e, in whom the sense of duty has been 
cultivate aatil it dominates all other motives, and in 
whom the principle of ** noblesse oblige”’ is, so far as 
the aristocratic class is concerned, the fun ental 
rule of conduct. What such poopie may be capable of 
is startlingly shown. —[New York Tribune. 


GREIFENSTEIN 


and well-written story, full of drama- 
tic situations, e scenic description, subtle ment, 
and succinct narrative. ... It is evident that the 
conception upon which he has worked took cana hold 
upon him, and that the sense of the play of destiny in 
the development of the career ~ % its counteraction 
by the purity and high vitalit iida was as pres- 
ent to him asis the story. Hilda a. indeed, a remark- 
able character. . .. But there are y no 
dummies in this novel, which is not less original and 
fresh than powerful and interesting, and which we are 
inclined to rank as the best piece of work the anthor 
has yet done.—[New York Tribune. 


is a very stron 


Price, 15 cents ; annual subscription, $1.75, 


The English Wlustrated Magazine 


No. 68. May Contents: Study of a Head 
from a drawing by James Sant, 

Jenny Harlowe, larke Russell—A Peep 
into the Coal Country, G. Blake Walker, 
with illustrations—The Better Man, Arthur 
Paterson—Abingdon, Louis Davis, with il- 
lustrations—The Cat Without a Tail, te 
Carter, illustrated—Sant’ Llario, F. Marion 
Crawford—Et Cetera, H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


The | 


Houonton, Miftlin& Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


Emerson in Concord. 


By Epwarp Wa.po Emerson. With a 
new Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 
A charmin book, portraying Mr. 


in private life, as ‘the citizen and vill 
and householder, the friend and neighbor.’ 


The Story of William and 
Lucy Smith. 


By GreorceE S. MERRIAM, author of ** Life of 
Samuel Bowles,” ‘‘ A Living Faith,”’ ete. 
With a Heliotype (bust) of William Smith 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top. $2.00. 

A very engaging book describing the life of 
the author of ‘* Thorndale, or The Conflict of 
Opinions’’ and his wife, whose letters are sin- 
guarly interesting. Seldom has there been 
given so graphic a picture of so noble a woman, 
or so real a love os extending through 
marriage and widowh 


Picturesque Alaska. 
By JoHNSON WoopMAN. With an 
troduction by J. G. WHITTIER, and Iilus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


Sterling and interesting books of history, 
biography, travel, natural history, adventure, 
ete., by authors specially quali ed, for boys 
and. girls forming private libraries. 


1. THE WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. By Joun Fiske. 


2. GEORGE WASHINGTON. An 
Historical Biography. By Horace E. 
ScuDDER. 


With Maps, etc., 75 cents each. 


The Story of Patsy. 
By Karr Douatas Wiaa1n, author of ** The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.’? With Lllustra- 
tions. Square 16mo, 60 cents. 


A very engaging story, full of humor and 
— which ought to be read in every 
amily. | 


A Girl Graduate. 


By P. Woo.tey, author of ** Rachel 
Armstrong; or, Love and Theology.’’ 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A strong and thoughtful story treating the 
social ambitions of a Western girl educated 
above the position of her parents. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Hathaway 


Livinc QUESTIONS: 
Studies in Nature and Grace. 


volume of thoughtful sermons by 
WaRREN HatHAway. 


‘Mr. Hathaway is an independent thinker, 
orthodox and yet liberal. His style is direct 
and clear, and he has a common-sense way of 
looking at things which is by no means com- 
mon to writers of sermons. He is, we presume, 
not so widely known as scores of his profes- 
sion with less claim to be héard, but the 
volume before us is worth a cartload of many 
so-called religious works which have a large 
sale.’’— Boston Evening Transcript. 


* Price $1.25. Of Booksellers, or mailed 
by the Publishers, 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY, by Lowry and 
Doane, is the newest Sunday School Song 
Book, and is sure to become one of the 
most popular. 192 pages attractively gotten 
up. 830 per 100 in boards. A sample 


| in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


** Life of Jesus the Christ.’”? The undersigned de- 
sire to correspond with subscribers to Vol. I. of this 
celebrated work, and also with all others interested 
in the publication of Vol. II., or the complete work. 
Write for circulars. Agents wanted. Bromfield & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


Famous Historic Works, 


we 


Her fNajesty’s Tower. 


By W. Hepworrtnu Dixon. A History of the 
Tower of London. New edition. 2 vols. in 
one, with 47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, 
gilt top, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.50. 

*A monument of careful research which will endure 
in interest as long as the venerable mass of buildings 


remains the noblest pile in her Majesty’s realm.’’— Bos- 
ton Journal. 


Bourrienne’s Nemoirs of 
Napoleon. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE Bovur- 
RIENNE, his private secretary. Edited by 
Col. R. W. Phipps. New and revised edi- 
tion, with 34 full-page portraits engraved 
on wood, with other illustrations, and a full 
and accurate index. 


Four Vols., 12mo, cloth, plain - - $5.00 
Mee “gilt top - - 6.00 
Four “ - - « 


** If you want something to read both interesting and 
amusing, get the Mémoires de Bourrienne. These are 
the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon which have 
as yet appeared.’’— Prince Metiernich. _ 


Thomas Crowell & Go. 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


It is universally conceded that BIGLOW 
& MAIN’S Sunday School Song Books can 
always be relied upon. BRIGHT ARRAY 
is the Newest. If you want a New Song 
Book, try it. 192 pages. 830 per 100, in 
boards. A paper book sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
A full line of Fancy ane Staple Stationery for busi- 


—- or private use, e assortment of Leathe: 
Goods of our own Siaatnabune. Visi Wed- 
in prevailing 


Invitations, etc., engraved 
Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


S81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 
pages of new Sunday School Songs, by 
Lowry, Doane, Sankey, Stebbins, Sweney, 
Kirkpatrick, Main, Danks, and others. 
Great excellence and variety is thus se- 
cured. Price in boards, 830 per 100. A 
copy in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Towns piatoes ent for the 
Boo publish “THE 


moe ular age 
E BE ’”? or Views of Heaven, by 
have the choicest commenda- 


tions from Leadin ane the Best Re- 


ligious Pa For and Terms address 
ATIONA TiBRARY ASSOCIATION, 11 103 Btate 
Street, Chicago. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by 
the American Swedenborg [Printing an 


York City. 


b. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


g 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


I. THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE,. A Consideration of the Legal 
Complexities Connected with Marriage 
in the United States. By William L. 
Snyder, of the New York Bar. $1.50. 


Il. A MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 
FOR DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES. 
By George G. Crocker. 75 cents. 


lll. THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
SYDNEY SMITH. A Selection of the 
Most Memorable Passages in His Writ- 
ings and Conversation. 32mo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1.00. (Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


No. 19.) 

IV. DE QUINCEY (THOMAS). 
MURDER AS A FINE ART, THREE 
MEMORABLE MURDERS, THE 
SPANISH NUN. 32mo, cloth extra, 


$1. (Knickerbocker Nuggets No. 20.) 


THE CRUSADE OF RICHARD 
I., 1189-92. Selected and arranged by 
T. A. Archer, B.A. i6mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth extra. $1.25. (English History of 
Contemporary Writers No. 5.) 


<= 


List of publications for the spring season 
sent on 


M USIC »° FLOWERS 


together. Prepare enjoy the genial season 
learning Summer Songs, and playing restful 
ummer Idyls, found in abundance on the 
of Books published by Ditson Company. 


IN OUR NEW 


opular Song Collection 


songs as ** Happy Birds,’’ ** Hunt- 
and 32 others. 


IN OUR NEW 


Choice. Sacred Solos 
are found ** Beulah Land,’’ “Good Shepherd,”’ 
When the Mists,” ** Home so Blest,’’ and 30 other 
songs of great beauty. 
IN OUR NEW 


Popular Piano Collection 
($1) are many pieces that sound well among the trees, 
** Dent de Leon,”’ * ‘Alpine Shepherd,” ** Forget- 
pt “Fair Echo,’ * “Chapel in the Mount- 
ains,’’ and 20 other pleasing pieces. 
IN OUR NEW 


Popular Dance Collection 
(#1) there are many new and sparkling Waltzes, 
Polkas, &c. 

Spend a V in providing such books as the above, and 
also the genial College Songs (50 ota.) College 
Songs for Banjo ($1), for Guitar, ($l), or War 
Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Son:s We Used to 
Sing ($l, or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus collections. (See Catalogues.) 

GUITARS, _BANJOES, MANDOLINS of the Best Quaiity, 

ALE AT REASONABLE PRIC 
Mailed for Retail Prise. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


pee H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


LONDON ION ON PNW OP OP dl 


SEASONABLE MUSIC. 
ANNIVERSARY SONGS 


Containing NEW 
and SUITABLE 
wordsand music 


FOR 1889 by the best 
writers in the field of -schoo) 
Price, 5 cents by 

hundred by not aid. 
Chaldeen? 
Day Annua 
SERVICES “Childven's Dai 


Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 
Se rvice same as for *‘Anniver 
y Songs.’ 
OR Flower Praise ane 
A 
Two splendid can 
Or Children’s Day. tatas by George F. 
Root. Price of Flower Praise, 20 cts. 
ane of Under the Palms, 
FMINARIE’ use at close of school are ree- 
ommended to examine Frank 
L. Bristow’s latest work (just pub- 
lished) entitled, ** The Seven Sisters,”’ 
a Cantata for’ ladies’ voices which 
will furnish abundant material 
for a delightful musical. entertain- 
ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpaid. 
Eston free to any address on 
THE JOHN CHURCH co. Cincinnati, O 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. | 
OPEN DOORS: 


A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Song—a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 cts.: 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid; 400 
per 100 not pre paid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. or 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Too —_ for the press. George W. Curtis 
— ng MSS. with a view to ublication is 
done, as ading J be. y the 
Chair’s’ a and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. 

ment. Dr. Titus Munson 
ye il 20 West l4th Street, New York City. 
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FINANCIAL. 


No further gold shipments have been 
made during the past week, although the 
rates for sterling bills have been about at 
shipping point, but the ease in the Euro- 
pean money markets has contributed to 
the lack of inducement for a gold move- 
ment, and will probably be a factor work- 
ing against any extensive shipments. This 
ease, too, is almost as pronounced here, 
but the call rate exceeds by a fraction 
that in the London open market. There 
is a statement made that one of the great 
banking houses has shipped a_ large 
amount of St. Paul shares to the London 
market this week, and there are indica- 
tions that the statement is true, which, 
together with smaller amounts of other 
stocks, has probably served to overcome 
for the time any tendency to send out 
gold. There are several railway corpora- 
tions intending to negotiate loans at low 
rates this summer on the other side, with 
which to take up issues now standing at 
higher rates, and it is understood that if 
our general railway credit improves as it 
is now doing, there will be no trouble in 
placing such new issues in the foreign 
market. This, too, will help to furnish 
bills and prevent any midsummer ship- 
ment of gold. It now looks, therefore, 
as if the usual flow of gold to the outside 
at this season would not take place to 
any appreciable extent. : 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company has rendered its state- 
ment for 1888 in detail. The general 
result exhibits an actual deficiency of 
$1,517,886. The net earnings decreased 
$3,378,977 as compared with 1887. The 
leading managers in the Atchison system 
declare that, with good crops, such as 
there is now reasonable promise of, the 
company will be able to meet all of its 
obligations for 1889, but if a crop failure 
should transpire they cannot answer for 
the result. Last year certainly was no 
fair test of the general promise of the 
company. Yet itis plain that the struggle 


| for existence on its present basis of organ- 


ization is going to be #serious and per- 
haps a very difficult and discouraging 
The heroic treatment, embracing a 
reorganization, with an assessment on the 
stock and a lower rate of interest on the 
bonds, involving a receivership, is the 
alternative to this other method of a long 
and doubtful fight for present corporate 


existence ; which shall be done is the 


question that is probably agitating the 
minds of the managers. The election on 
the 9th inst. of a board of directors for 
the company for the coming year resulted 
in six old members going out and six new 
one taking their places, headed by Thomas 
Baring, of the banking firm of Baring 
Bros., London. The general impression 
is that the new names may eventually 
strengthen the financial facilities and re- 
sources of the company. 

The St. Paul earnings for the first week 
of May show an increase of over $31,000; 
it is well understood that the net earnings 
of this company are relatively larger than 
for years. Economies have been intro- 
duced into the management that indicate 
very satisfactory results; this new feat- 
ure has stimulated very large foreign 
buying, until it is estimated that three- 
quarters of the stock is held abroad. 
his may be exaggerated, but a good ma- 
jority is doubtless in the hands of the for- 
eigners. 

The outlook for the winter and spring 
crops of wheat was scarcely ever better 
at this time in the season. Opportune 
rains in the West and Northwest add 
to the general good prospect for all ce- 
reals, while cotton—especially in Texas 
—is very progressive. An early season 
everywhere makes large crops the more 
probable, as it practically insures against 
early frosts, and thus eliminates one ele- 
ment of uncertainty. The Government 
has bought over $3,000,000 bonds the 
week past, so that the money market is 
amply easy. This purchase of bonds of 
course continues to make a place for other 
investment secunities, so that the de- 
mand for the highest grades of bonds in 
the bond market continues unabated,with 
no adequate supply. 

A new selling movement of stocks 
commenced in the latter part of the week, 
which resulted in a moderate concession 
in prices, but with a heavy increase in the 
borrowing demand of shares, several of 
which are loaning, at the close of the 
week, at a premium. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease......... $909,500 

Specie, decrease ......... 3,204,900 

Legal tenders, increase... 2,675,000 

Deposits, increase ....... 568,800 

Reserve, decrease ........ 672,000 
This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $8,750,000. 


WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


40% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


0 Send for circulars and Com record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. | active accounts of merchants and others, subject to 
WILLIAM H. gy _e =~. check as in any bank ; lends money on promissory note 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. | with New York or Brooklyn b aaguntoes real estate first 
| mortgage with title guaran asco ty 
cts as e, under 
Texas Loans at E ight Per Cent. | transfer and Koancial agent for States, 
or 
Having had an experience of five years in Sur- | York, Brooklyn, and where. rents, cou. 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- TRUSTEES: 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to A. Van Allen, —/ John D. Vermeule, 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with| ‘van Vors, W. W. Van Voorh 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- | James B. Van W Geo. W. Van Siclee 
G. Van N James Roosevel 
ness and the safety of long trme John R, Planten, August Van Wyck, ss 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, Robert Roosevelt, Henry W. 0. ye, 
Geo. eesen, tham ow, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. we. Dowd, George F.. Sor 
illiam ckoff, 
Address #. B. CHANDLER, W. D. Van Vieck, Daniel A. Heald. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


ew Yor or 
National San Antonio, Texas. F 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
6% and 7% * 


Hammett, Davison Co. 


Kansas City, 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 

roperty before me loans. These loans can be 
fad of Wanp C. Powge.u, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
Cuas. L. Hype & Co., New York. 


SEATTLE, W. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate security. Eight 
per cent. interest net guaranteed to capitalists, ex- 
cept on large amounts, when special rates are agreed 


upon. 

Tnvesteneuts ‘made to the very best advantages to 
the purchaser in Seattle City Property, Farms, Tim- 
ber and Unimproved 8. 

We represent exclusively the purchaser, and be- 
lieve that ten years’ residence here renders our serv 
ices of great value. Correspondence solicited from 
all parties desiring either to loan money or make 
investments. 

References: First Nat’l] Bank, Puget Sound Nat’l 
Bank, Merchants’ Nat’) Horton & Co., 


e. J. F. McN 
McNaught Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Before ae for the little book on 

estern ortg as in- 

Investing vestments, mailed free on 

application to The Mortg Investment 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled 
Matters’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to in 
Deben 


Loans Land 


INVESTMENTS. 


ture Bonds and Glortanse Loodn of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


000,000. est rate of interest consist- 
. Ask for information of 
Vice-President. E. 8. Onmasy, Pres. 


Assets, 

ent with 
H. KE. Simm 
U 8T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


UARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY,*~ y 


mmittee of investors 
5. Monthly Bulletins giving full 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
Hon. A. H. HORTON, Topeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


7% *GUARANTEED*PARM*MORTGAGES# 7% 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 

3. A co J visits Kansas 

4. Frequent exhibitions in New York of forme proGucts from the sections where our loans are made. 
on about all mortgages for sale. 


\ Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Report for 1888, 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


ormati 


2. Not a single foreclosure. 
each year to examine our oe 


= - 


PER NET 
CENT INCOME 


Is ASSURED BY BUYING THE 


Real Estate Debenture Bonds 
ISSUED BY 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


CAPITAL PAID $600,000. 
In denominations from $100, Upward. 


ta, Dakota, 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Com 
of New York and the Securi H 

d assets of the Middlesex Bank, 
liabilities are by law- 


s on hand t 
fact, it has over twice that amount.—See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the supervision of the 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other banks 
in Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown around 
nds to make them as safe as Government 


ITS RECORD. 
Thirteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
a day’s delay in pnent of Principal or Interest. 
Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 
(With Gilder & Farr), ~ 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


bon 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 

JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 

GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 
7% 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST CO 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


10% 16%) 


BUSHNELL & * 


BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. 
terest 6. 7. and 8 per cent. 
Interest Coupons collected. 

ces: First National Bank and S8t. Paul 

St. Paul, Minn.; and First National 

Mass ted 


REFEREN 
National Bank. 
Bank, Boston, - Correspondence solicited. 


First Mortgage security.. In- 
to 


PAP 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


PARE 


© 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find PRoriTaBLe 
INVESTMENT with AnsotuTe SAFETY in securities of 


COMPANY KANSAS 


James D. Hustep, President. 


affords such inducements for profitable investment or 
healthful home-making with modern conveniences on 
moderate capital, as we can show in this Metropolis of 
the Central West. 


12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


6 
Building and Loan iati eapo 
Minnesota, By investing $65 you can se= 
cure 6 per cent. income, and a certifi- 
cate worth at maturity 3100. is stock 


all based u FIRST 
high of interest the 
. Money can wn upon 
Ces, . F. NE 
$12 Walnut Street, PUILADELPHIA. 


profit over six te 
invited, Highest 
Investment Banking Company, 


cent, is added to 
H NE LL, General Agent, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Jonx G Pres. Cashier. 
L. H. Pounps, A. T. Dawimts. 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest ble semi-annually in New York Ex- 


ral rates of interest and no expense to 


PAYMEN 


87, 9% 10% 
Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &C0., - - TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


The grandest sight in th 
west is the growth of cities anc 
country. See the houses gc 
up and the sod turned under | 

Borrowed money does it. 
And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lenders had the disposal of it. 

You will understand it all i 
you read our primer ; sent free 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Kansas City, Missouri; 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 


otiated by W. B. 
of $200 and 
up 
without c B 
e connections. 
Send for 


and 
remitted ender 

EST LOCATION IN THE 

years’ experience. Ample Capi- 

Refer tothe ** Con on- 

Form, Circular, and references 

before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


! 
| 
These bonds are secured by first mo es on real ee 
: These are First MorTGaGes, based on Improved Real 
ee Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, 
at 33 to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No oTHER 
i City, East or West, gives such substantial assurance 
i of splendid growth as Kansas City, Kansas._No other 
| 
| THE WINNER INVESTMENT MPANY SURPLUS, 545,2305 TOTAL, COON 
NVESTORS 
| t . 
4 
i 7 
| 
| 
| shange. Ube an 
MPT of PRINCIPAL 
8 UR PAMPHLET. 
4 MADE BY 
|| 
= 
| 
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HE % HEQU Ex ANK 
LIMITED. 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP, 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


ital f the Bank, in addition to a 8 ial 
Securities. 


Cc ate. ut inves Deposits overnmen 
Sec Cheque Bonk 
ank of England Notes are. 
by & issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
: POUND apenas. either singly or put up in Books, as 
required, for the use of Travelers, or for those remit- 
tin money to are ch or of the world. 
The C heaper sen t Office Orders, 
DO PRESENTATION WITH- 
OUT CHA RGE 0 ye Town in Great Britain and 
Ir selene 3 | in every Town in Europe, and in every part 
the w 
VISITORS PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank pa oe at up- 


wards of sevent Banking Houses, in al f Paris. 
Travelers holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
their mail matter addressed to them care of the Cheque 


Bank, en who — take charge of the same and 
forward to any addre 

For list of of 2,000 
Banking Houses, situated in all parts of the world, 
who Cash Cheque a Cheques, on ‘presentation, 
without charge, apply to 


THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y¥. 
E. J. nacre & CO., Agents. 


Re | b 
President Commercial 
-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
F. O. FRENCH a. -» President hattan Trust 
Company, N. Y., and many others. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY, SAFETY. 


NSAS INVESTMENT 


_ OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan 


Y. Agen ES Co. 
No. 


iA. MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit; 


OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION a A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. &P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: 
CHICA AGO, J VEN 


3 P 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DE PUEBLO, and hundreds oi 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areat 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxur: 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, R and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
Service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO ano 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderat« 
prices), restful Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line t 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South. 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excrrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas™. 


The Famous Albert Leu Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-pce’is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot:: nicresorte 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi :jht -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc? on 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND BELT” 

- orthern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas! 
entral Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolia. Cin: 
-innati and other Southern points. 


‘ For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
on, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrest 
JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 

*en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL 


1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Western na Mortgage Trust Co 
KANSAS. 


71 State St., Alban Wall St., N. Y. 
12 South 4th St. delphia. Congress St. 
SY 


GEO. LEWIS, Prost, Capital paid 30,000 
ROBT YRARD Capital $400 


| THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mo ortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in and Eastern Ne ond on first-class city 
real estate in Des Mom and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience y without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges Of the East, and 
pany private References: Hon. Charles 
Pres’t of Nat’l Life Ins. Mont lier, 

Hume, Ahmednager, I : 
beaten? New Haven, Conn.; A. e 

ton, ‘ein N. Y.. and many others 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Coin- 
pany, submit the jollowing Statement of its affairs 


on the 31st of December, 1888. 
on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- _ 
r. 1888, | to 3lat December, 1888....... $3,865,166 38 
pasty, ia on Policies not marked off 
January, 1888 1,388,238 01 


Total Marine 
Premi ked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 31st December, 1888 * $3,967,269 52 


iaee d d the same 
$1,998,897 96 


Stock, C ee 67.501, 315 00 
secu by Stocks and otherwise. 2,469,000 00 
Keal E and Claime due the Conger 


Amount. . $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereot or their 
legal sepeneenness ves on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 


ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
le representat mn and after esday, the 
Fifth of February pon ‘trem which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 


A dividend of forty 1 per cent. is declared on the net 


estima at 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills 1,374,912 12 
Casb ‘in Bank 252,812 02 


ecem per or W cert 
‘gsued on and after Tuesday, the socenth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JAMES LOW WARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RI KER. 
BENJAMIN H. FI ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN OMAS MAITLAND, 

IAM DEGROOT, IRA BURSLEY 
LIAM H. WE AMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. O H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
GEO — ALDRO BROWN, 
C D EORGE L NICHOLS, 
B SUBTAY AM SINCK 


- W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


“Sharon Springs, 


PULVERIZATION, by 


TROUBLES, and DISEASES of ORGANS 
after methods — oyed 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, BONNES, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs 
Douches of every denexte tio 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without Floren "(douches 
horizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, ane allied diseases 


an European Springs. 
ATHS. PLUNGE BATH 
Establishment open June 10th. 
' otels, &c., an ces ma grati ress 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. ¥ 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
And Avoid All a of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN | 
BREAD RAISER 
ieee a perfect raising 
f bread made from any 
Peceipt or by any pro- 
cess and does away with 


ere 


ESS CONTRO \ 
much better, sweetérand 
more healthful b ob- 


ties declare met prorer 
ies declare per 
d be 


‘PRICE COMPLETE, - - 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 


Recommended and used by all the leading authorities on 
cooking, and in use in all New York Cooking and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin. 


l, sa 
have usi American Bread Raiser very 
it is the best device for the pur- 


Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 


lic Schools, says 

Having u used the American Bread Raiser and found 
it entirely ee 3 I do not hesitate to recommend 
it. I experimenting in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. Iam glad 
of your invention which INSURES the raising in three 
hours, and does away with all possibility of failure. 

Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. own, 

¢@ Send for full descriptive circulars. 


The CASE MANUFACTURING Co. 
83 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Pv 


Flynt Waist, ot True Corset 


No. 1 represents a 
ar- 


mi 
2b of being high in 
the back and 
low front. No. 
3 istoillustrate 
Our mode of 
<4 issting the 
ynt Hose 


port”? each 
side of the hip; 
also, the most 


drawers, under 
6 and outside pet- 


No. 4 shows the 
ynt Exten- 

sion and N 
Waist, ap- 
Fat. Jan. 15, 1876. reciated y 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, with ‘iioes Supports 
attached. feat we dress very little ple. No. 
: illustrates how the yp threads of the fabrics cross 


at right angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 

waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 
—— physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 


THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains a Shoulder Brace which sup- 

rts the bust from the —~ Spree and (so essential to 
farge or women) thereb overcomes the objection- 
able abdominal development. The Flynt Waist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 

ible only with perfect respiration gained by free- 
tom from compression. For ers, actresses, teach- 
ers, Or pupils .~ elocution or physical exercise, for 
equestrians or invalids, for ware girl or woman, the 
F ynt st is unequaled. ousands of ladies whom 
we have fitted b _ satisfactorily, are , constantly 
blessing inventor. [47 Our ** Man containin 
48 es of readin ing-matter relating to the subject o 
Hygienic Modes o pee a sent free to any 
physician or lady, on applicati 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house ) from all Copete. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
CLEANFAST 


Darning 
Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Retail stores 
927 Broad- 
way, 2 West 
St., and 
218 West 
125th Street, 
New York. 


107 State St., 
hicago, 

49 West Sl., 
Boston. 


TRADE-MARK, 


HIEBIG. COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Meat Stock for Sou 


Made Dishes an As Bee ** an invaluable 
tonic and Annu e 
8,000,000 jars. 

e 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s sienature in blue across label, 
as above. 

Bold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


Rees POTTER’S ADDRESS of April 
30, at the Centennial Service of Washington’s In- 
auguration, is issued in small — form by THe 
EVENING Post, New York, at nt per copy; postage 
extra, 1 cent per 4 copies. 


The following works by the 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MARK AND LUKE, 
OHN, 1 
ACTS, 1 75 
Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, - Harpers) 6 00 
Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 
1 00 


A Layman’s Story, - - = 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For FamilyWorship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


T 1 50 
PART Ii._FAMILY PRAYERS, 50 
in Aid of Faith, - - 100 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. ) 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 


NNN 


Ss Herz og 


tY2 price 


PRINTED FOR US BY MESSAS. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


OTHER STANDARD 


THEQLOGICAL Works 


AT PRICES CORRESPONDINGLY 


Ss 
| WANTED. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 
— BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
AN ATTRACTIVE “MUSICAL SERVICE 
—— FOR 
Children’ S Day and Flower Sunday. 


Floral Praise No. 7. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Selections and appropriat 
thea 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
Previous i issues, Nos. | to 6, at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


8l Sr., CHICAGO. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


[HOOKS -HASTINGS 


Builders Pe a Grand Orga ns in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston lymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very part of thecountry. We invite attention toour 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 te $100 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinformation connected with our art. p JESCRIP 
TIVE CrrRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


McShane 
Fines 


CHIMES 1est.< 
Send cand Catal e. 
Mention this puper, 2 ua 


CLINTON MENERLY COMPANY, 


the grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin tor Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass fro 


LE 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


+ 
t 


Int SEITING OVER NIGHT, 
experience. investor ever lost a dollar or waited a aS No Padi 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of 8s || Se sil drafts, ‘The whole process 
ind upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are t a at of mixing, raising and 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings a r= vit baking—with its aid— 
Banks complete in 4} hours, 
Ln and no possibility ofre- 
heating in summer] THE 
A 
\F 
quickly. | 
| 
gch 
suce 
| 
| 
\\ = necked one 
D 
| 
AY, Wee correct way to 
Returns of Pre- | 
miums and Ex- 
I, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS Th 
q 
surpassed. 
Send for 
| 
Su 
INHALATION, GAS 
ted 
- ass from the designs 
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‘*IT IS THE PROPERTY OF GENIUS TO DISTURB SETTLED IDEAS.” 


—GOETHE. 


THB 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


We are particularly struck with the ability, 
breadth, and general excellence of The Christian 
Union.—| Journal and Press, Decorah, Iowa. 


FIDELITY. 

There are many qualities which contribute to 
the success of employer and employee in all busi- 
ness enterprises, but there is one quality which is 
the foundation of them all, and the lack of which 
means, sooner or later, disaster and failure. Fidel- 
ity is the golden band which binds together all the 
qualities that make for success. Without it, indus- 
try, sobriety, and capacity are nullified ; with it, 
their power of commanding prosperity is enforced a 
thousand-fold. Fidelity to principle, to business 
integrity, is the law which governs the action of 
the great merchant ; fidelity to one’s employer and 
one’s work is the law which governs the success and 
advancement of the employee. There is no nobler 
trait among men than this old-fashioned trait of 
thoroughgoing fidelity—the trait which makes a man 
sink his personal interest, and, for the time being, if 
need be, lose his personal identity, for the sake of 
securing the success of one to whom he has pledged 
his utmost endeavor. The boy who is faithful in 
all things is bound, other things being equal, to 
come to the front, and is the one person who can 
come to the front without danger to his own char- 
acter. A man of fidelity can bear any amount of 
prosperity without being corrupted. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Received during past week : 


Rev. G. H.3., Georgetown; Mass.................... $1 50 
Previously acknowledged..................... 186 50 

$200 00 


CITY VS. COUNTRY BOYS. 


Have country boys, young business men, I mean, a 
conception of the advantages they possess over their city 
cousins? I fear not. For the most part the idea seems 
to prevail that the city boy has all the opportunities, 
while the country boy has only privations and disappoint- 
ments. And yet, when we come to look the business of 
the city over, we find that among the successful men those 
of city birth and training are in the minority, while those 
who spent their boyhood in the country, and com- 
menced th: race apparently handicapped, are in the 
majority. New York City is a striking instance of 
this fact. The merchant princes, so called, and the 
railway magnates, as they are commonly termed, to- 
gether with those bankers, brokers, lawyers, doctors, 
manufacturers, judges, editors, inventors, and account- 
ants, with hosts of others too numerous to name, who 
have achieved the most distinguished success in their 
special fields of labor, are not, as a rule, New Yorkers 
by birth and education. The leading men, with very 
few exceptions, in all the walks of life in the metropo- 
lis were educated outside of the city, and not a small 
proportion of them were country boys a very few years 
ago. ‘The reasons for this are not very hard to dis- 
cover. In the first place, the procession of events 
before the gaze of the city boy is so rapid that he has 
no time to seize upon any one thing for himself. If it 
be only a book or a paper that comes in his way, it is 
not prized, because of necessity it must make way for 
its successor of the morrow. Again, business is con- 
ducted on so re a seale that as observer or appren- 
tice he can only become acquainted with a subordinate 
part. He seldom has the opportunity to study a given 
business in its entirety. Opportunities for amusement 
are so many, and the habit of indulgence formed in 
childhood is so hard to break, that much valuable time 
is lost in that direction; and so we might go on enumer- 
ating many other things equally untortunate for the 
training of the city boy for the active responsibilities 
of a successful business. Last, but not least, the aver- 
age city boy has not the physical stamina that hard 
work, the only method of attaining success in the busi- 
ness world, so imperatively demands. On the other 
han‘l, the country boy has leisure. He has few amuse- 
ments, and he prizes, and therefore studies, the books 
and papers that fall in his way. He finishes one thing 
before he takes up another. If he learns any business 
while in the country, it is one so small in extent, and 
of se few details, that he comprehends every feature 


of it. If he has decided ability for management, it is 
not at all strange to find him in the direction of affairs 
long before his city cousin of the same age has left 
school. He early learns self-reliance. As a rule he is 
of robust health, and, having been thrown upon his 
own resources, he is not abashed when some unexpected | 
difficulty is encountered in his business career. But, 
beyond all else, he has been trained to work continu- 
ously the year through. He has fixed habits of indus- 
try. Accordingly, when he comes to the city to live, | 
the odds are largely in his favor, although it is very 
possible that neither he nor his city cousin appreciates 
the fact. Thevery belief, however, that he is at a dis- 
advantage in the race causes him to» make ater 
effort, and ere long he finds himself away ahead of all 
competitors.—[The Office. 


A QUEER SIGN. 


This sign formerly hung over a shop in the 
neighborhood of Reading, Pa. : 


“Beards taken off and registered by Isaac Factotum 
barber, periwig-maker, surgeon, parish clerk, scool 
master, and man midwife. Shaves for a penne, cuts 
hare for toopence, and oyld and powdered into the bar- 
gain. Young ladies genteely edicated. Lamps lited by 
the hear or quarter. Young gentlemen are also taught 
their grammar language in the neetest maner, and 
great cear taken of their morels and spelin. Also 
saline singing, and horse-shewin by the real maker. 
Likewise makes and mends all sorts of butes and shoes. 
Teaches the ho-boy and Jew’s-harp. Cuts corn, bledes 
and blisters on the lowest terms. Glisters and purgs 
at a penny a piece. Coutillions and other dances taut 
at home and abroad. Also deals holesale and retale | 
perfumery in all its branchis. Sells all sorts of station- — 
ary wair, twogether with blackin balls, red herrins, 
gingerbred balls, scrubbin brushes, traycle, mouce 
traps, and other swetemeates. Likewise godfather’s 
— red rutes, tatoes, sassages, and all other garden 
stuff. 

““N. B.—I teches jaggrafy and those outlandish kind 
of things. A bawl on Wednesdays and Fridays, all 
performed, God willin, by me. 

“Tsaac Facrotrum.” 


The advantages which the Red Star Line offers to 
Americans who intend to go to Europe this summer are 
manifold. Those whose objective point is Paris—to 
which all good Americans are said to go sooner or 
later—will find the route of the Red Star Line particu- 
larly pleasant and interesting. The city of Antwerp, 
the terminus of the line, not only occupies a very cen- 
tral position geographically, but is in the very heart of 
historic Europe ; the key, as it were, to a country over- 
laid with the traditions of history and art. The trav- 
eler is landed at the wharf, and is practically free from 
Custom-House inspection, since nothing but tobacco 
and spirits are dutiable in Belgium ; is met there by 
every convenience in the way of persons to give informa- 
tion, arrangements for cashing drafts, storing clothing, 
etc. Once landed in Antwerp, the traveler finds him- 
self able to command the scenery and places of historic 
interest in Belgium, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and —— the least possible waste of time and 
travel. No point in Europe gives the tourist better 
advantages for covering the ground expeditiously and 
intelligently than Antwerp. Paris is only six and a 
half hours distant, without change of cars, and the Red 
Star Line offers this summer unusual inducements in 
the way of extra steamers and ample accommodations. 
The line has recently added two magnificent steamers, 
the “ Westernland” and “Noordland,” and every 
attention is given to the safety and comfort of the pas- 
sengers. The fact that the line has safely transported 
a million people without serious accident is the best 
evidence of this fact. The New York office is at 6 . 
Bowling Green. 


The readers of The Christian Union will find, among 
the educational advertisements in this issue, one adver- 
tising a school kept by Mrs. Frances B. Beecher, 
widow of the late General and Chaplain James Beecher. 
The school is beautifully located in one of the old family 
homesteads in the town of Greenwich, Fairfield County, 
Conn. A broad hall runs from the lawn through to an 
apple orchard that, at this writing, is a vision of fairyland. 
The rooms are large, airy, and attractive ; the house is 
under the shadow of an ancestral oak, whose grateful 
shade has sheltered the children of at least three genera- 
tions. Mrs. Beecher is peculiarly endowed by nature 
to carry on the work that she hasestablished. The care 
and educational advantages that the children have in 
this school are the best. Neither money nor labor is 
treated economically, but both are spent lavishly to give 
to the children under her care what she promises. 
There are hundreds of children throughout the land who 
are without a mother’s care, and this school offers 
peculiar advantages to such children, and to those havin 
them in charge this notice is particularly saieans. 
Mrs. Beecher endeavors, so far as lies in a woman’s 
power, to supply to these children that of which death 
has deprived them. The Christian Union never hesi- 
tates to condemn; why should it hesitate to approve 
that which it knows to be honest in every effort ? 
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FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard writes to the 

“ an encouraging re- 
ort of Protestant religious progress in 
rance. Contrasting the present with the 
time of Napoleon III., he says : “ You can 
put the Bible in every house in Paris, and 
the Church of Rome has not the power to 
stop you. You can preach the Gospel on 
the corner opposite the prison, and there 
will be nodanger. Thirty years ago the 
policeman would have arrested you. Now 
he protects you. It is true one will hear 
those who reject the church, and hence 
deny God, now boldly vociferating their 
infidelity. 
between their teeth. It is unrestrained 
now ; [ am not ready to say that it is 
greater. On the other hand, he will also 
see the ancient churches of the Hugue- 
nots multiplying in numbers and increas- 
ing in religious activities and strength. 
He will find a hundred Protestant mission 
stations where there was not one, and 
thousands of children in Sunday-schools 
where Sunday-schools were never heard 
of. He will find in Paris alone forty 
Protestant churches engaged in aggress- 
ive Christian work, and fifty Protestant 
missions which are demonstrating—many 
of them seven nights in the week—that 
the people are not hopelessly bound, 
either in the superstitions of Romanism 
or in the reactionary prejudices of infidel- 


‘ity. He will find these children of the 


Huguenots once more taking in the mis- 


sionary spirit and taking on the mission- | 


ary consecration, contributing, out of their 
relative weakness, for their churches, 


- their schools, and varied forms of Chris- 


tian service, a round million of dollars 
each year, as against almost nothing in 
the days which we remember. Another 
point is the attitude of thought in the 
Republic. Probably there are no people 
in any land more ready to inquire for the 
truth of the Gospel than are the common 
people in France. The very fact that the 
problems of government, and of society, 
and of labor and capital, and of whatever 
concerns life, are in solution, contributes 
to a favorable attitude of thought for the 
questions of faith. It is easy everywhere 
to secure attention to Bible themes. 


POET-MINISTER. 


The Scotch have a prejudice against 
“a paper-minister ’—that is, one who 
reads his sermons. This aversion compels 
their preachers to write their sermons, 
commit them to memory, and then preach 
them as a schoolboy speaks his “ piece.” 
The exceptions to this rule are those 
gifted orators who work out mentally the 
plan and thought of a sermon, and are 
able to supply the words while delivering 
it. Dr. Willzam Robertson, of Irvine, it 
is said, preached as if engaged in elevated 
conversation, and as one to whom the 


_ truth was at that moment revealed. 


A friend, after hearing him graphically 
describe the passage of the Red Sea, 
asked him how he managed to do it. 

“T called up the scene before me,” he 
answered. ‘I saw the procession of the 
tribes, and I simply told what I saw.” 

“ What sort of a sermon did William 
preach ?” asked his brother James of an 
intelligent but unimaginative clergyman, 
who had heard Robertson preach the 
previous Sunday. 

“Sermon !” replied the clergyman ; “ it 
was not a sermon at all, it was an epic 
poem.” 

Robertson’s fellow-students expressed 
the opinion that he would interest a cult- 
ured few, but would never be popular. 
The opinion was incorrect, for the sailors 
and weavers of Irvine crowded the church 
to hear the young minister whose sermons 
were “epic poems.” ‘The sort of poetry 
he gave them may be inferred from an 
anecdote. 

A few students, fresh from church 
history, were talking in his presence of 
the old scholastic question, “ How many 
angels can be supported on the point of 
a needle ?” 

“Five,” said Doctor Robertson, “ and 
I will prove it.” 

One wild, stormy night, as he was com- 
ing home late, through a side street, he 
saw a light in the window of a room 
where a poor woman lived, whose husband 
was at sea. Wondering what kept her 
up so late, he looked in the low window, 
and saw her sewing by the dim lamp, 


Before they whispered it} 


while five rosy children were soundly 
sleeping around her. 

there was a needle supporting 
five angels !” said he, triumphantly. 

The poetical clergyman was also a wit. 
He had introduced some changes into the 
forms of worship, which caused a good 
lady to remonstrate with him. 

“T hear,” said she, “that you are in- 
troducing some dreadful innovation into 
your church service—that you read the 
Commandments at the communion.” 

‘“‘Indeed,” he replied, “ we have intro- 
duced a far greater innovation than that.” 

‘¢ What is it ?” asked the alarmed lady. 

“We try to keep them.” 


A WELCOME INNOVATION. 


The Chicago and Denver Express, the 
superb vestibuled train running through be- 
tween Chicago and Denver via the Chicago & 
Northwestern and Union Pacific Railways, 
will, beginning May 12th, in addition to its 
superior service of coaches, sleepers, and free 
chair cars, carry vestibuled Northwestern 
dining cars through, serving patrons of the 
train all meals en route to Denver. The su- 
perior service of these dining cars has given 
them a national reputation, and patrons of 
the train will appreciate the comfort and 
luxury that this innovation will add to the 
trip. The price of meals will be 75 cents. 

xeursion tickets to Denver and all Colo- 
rado, California, and Western and North- 
western resorts are now on sale, via the North- 
western, at all ticket offices. 


AN ARTICLE OF IMPORTANCE TO 
EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 


HOW TO MAKE BREAD PERFECTLY AND 
QUICKLY. 


If you are at all acquainted with the pres- 
ent mode of raising bread, the lengthy process 
of setting over night, its inconveniences, un- 
certainties, and the labor and anxiety con- 
nected with it, you will immediately appre- 
ciate the value of an article which will insure 
a perfect raising of bread in three hours— 
producing the same result every time, in any 
kind of weather— without the aid of a fire, and 
not affected by cold or draughts, with windows 
open and sweeping going on in the same room, 
and giving better results in every way than 
can be obtained by any process now in use. 

These results can be obtained only by using 
the American Bread Raiser manufactured by 
the Case Manufacturing Company, 83 Nassau 
Street, New York, and we know it is highly 
recommended and used by Mrs. Roser, of the 
Cooking School, and Mrs. Hope, 
of the New York Public Schools, and many 
others, who all declare, after using it, that the 
never knew bread could be made so good, 
light, and healthful in so short a time, to say 
nothing of the saving in labor and trouble. 

Ve can conscientiously recommend this 
article to our lady subscribers as being worth 
double the price asked, $3.75, as it entirely 
does away with setting over night, and avoids 
all possibility of failure besides, insuring a 
perfect raising of bread made from any recipe 
in three hours, making it possible to complete 
the whole process of mixing, raising, and bak- 
ing in four and a half hours. We believe no 
kitchen is complete without the American 
Bread Raiser. | 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THROUGH 
AND LOCAL TRAINS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Many important changes in the movement 
of trains will be effected in the spring schedule 
of Pennsylvania Railroad trains going into 
effect on the 12th inst. 

The most notable feature is the establish- 
ment of a new through express train to Cin- 
cinnati via Railroad, Washing- 
ton, and the Chesapeake & Ohio Route. 
This train. which has been christened the 
F. V. Vestibule Special,’’ will leave New 
York on its first trip on Tuesday, May 14th, 
and regularly thereafter at 3:30 P.M., arrive 
in Washington 9:25, deliver passengers at the 
stations for all the prominent Virginia springs 
early next morning, and arrive in Cincinnati 
at 5:15 in the evening. It will be equipped 
with Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars, a 
Dining Car, and Coaches through to Cincin- 
nati. | 

A new connection for Williamsport will be 
made by train leaving New York at 3 P.M. 
It will arrive at Williamsport 12 o’clock mid- 


night. 

T he Fast Mail for Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and the South, which has heretofore 
carried no passengers from New York, will 
thereafter carry passengers by boat leaving 
foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets at 
4:00 A.M. The express leaving New York at 
6:00 p.m. for Philadelphia, daily, will run on 
week days only. 

On Sundays only a Parlor Car will be 
attached to the 9:45 a.m. train for Long 
Branch and Point Pleasant, returning on train 
leaving Point Pleasant 5:10 P.M.; and, com- 
mencing on the 13th instant, Parlor Cars will 
be run on trains leaving New York at 9:10 
A.M. and 3.10 p.M., returning on trains leaving 
Point Pleasant 7:20 A.M. and 2:25 p.m, 

Other changes in the local service will be 
found by consulting time tables. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 East l4tn Street, N. Y. 


NA NINA NI NIN IAN IA 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive 

attractive appointments. Academic and Collegiat 

Departments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 

and Art. esa Course for Pupils pre for Col- 

leges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


unds and 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Y . A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latin, Mathema ~. English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ. 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ee complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
= History, and Biology. For Program, address as 
above. 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as a Typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded. The finger movement taught. 
The extraordinary advantage offered of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, pupils instructed on more than one kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction given in 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and all forms 
of legal, commercial, architectural, theatrical, and 
miscellaneous typewriting work. Forms of business 
and social correspondence taught. Speed dictation 
given in typewriting. : 

Miss Lamb refers with pleasure to pupils in her 
school who, without any previous knowledge of type- 
writing whatever, can now write correctly, at the 
close of their second week of instruction, from sixty 
to seventy-five words per minute. so, stenography 
taught at reduced rates. Pupils qualified for rapid 
stenographic dictation in from three to four months. 
Evening instruction half rates. The unusual ad- 
vantage is offered of six to eight hours of stenographic 
instruction every week day and four hours every 
week-day evening. 


DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 


MONTH. 
Life scholarships, pupils recommended and _ other- 
assis to positions as soon as qualified. The 


demand for the services of stenographers has been 

ater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s school. 

upils instructed in mail. Twelve 
c full 


lesson sheets by mail, which wil y prepare stu- 


dents for dictation, one dollar. 
Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 


Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Ac- 
quired in One Month, 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Dockstader’s Theater. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE kanes 
FAMILY and DAY PUPILS. The thirty-sixth 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PA AVA VA WA 


HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open 
June 20, ’89. Send for circular. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 
Home and Day School, 
For young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 
philosophy. . 


“™ 


RS. BEECHER’S well-known Family School 
for Young Girls will receive pupils at the opening 
of spring term, April 24. The school is in one of the 
pleasantest villages on the Sound, and pupils can re- 
main through the suinmer if it is desired. Addres, 
Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


EXMISSES ANABLE’S 


LOW IOP OD 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL |. 


For Youne Lapigs, New Brunswick, N. J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


AMHERST Summer School 


of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political 
Science, Mathematics, and Physical Training. Thir- 
teenth Session at Amherst College, July 8 to 
Aug. 9, 1889. Circularsand programme free. Address 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


PRIENDS SCHOOL, FOR BOTH SEXES 
Providence, 
Founded in 1734. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations, Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Our certificate 
admits to College. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. BO Cts. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER in perfect order 
and good as new for sale. A bargain. Address 
J.N. B, Christian Union Office. 


TRICYCLE.—For sale at a bargain, a second-hand 
Coventry tricycle. Address E. W., 216 Union 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Mason & Hamlin Organ in good 
condition; four stops. No reasonable cash oft>r 
refused. Suitable for parlor or Sunday-school. 
Address D. E., Christian Union Office. 


SUMMER HOME TO RENT.~— A large, pleas- 
ant, furnished house; parlor, dining-room, kitch- 
en, and eight sleeping-rooms. Address J. P. 
Knight, Thompson, Conn. 


TO EXCHANGE-— An elegant brick house in the 
most flourishing village in Northern New York. 
Just fitted for a physician or private school. 
Want house in New York. Photo. sent. Address 
Box, Lowville, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By a lady of ten years’ experience, a 
situation as resident or visiting governess for 
kindergarten and primary instruction. For full 
information and references inquire at 15 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 


near Expesiticn grounds, by addressing Mlle. 


Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A YOUNG MAN of excellent standing in one of 
our best universities, with unexceptionable refer- 
ences, desires a situation as tutor for the summer. 
Lessons given in music, organ, and piano if de- 
sired. Address O. P., Christian Union. , 


ROOMS WITH BOARD at moderate prices, 
Paris, France. Location central, near Exposition 
buildings. French conversation. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. Address Mme. Cégaire, 
50 Rue de Lille. 


BACON COTTAGE, quiet, homelike, restful. 
Pleasant, breezy rooms overlooking the sea. Boat- 
ing, sailing, fishing; sea food of all kinds. Refer- 
ences given as to the reliability and liberality of 
table. Terms reasonable. Address Henry Bacon, 
Clinton, Conn. 

SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED.-~— Farm, 
near Lenox, Mass.; first-class rooms ; large,attract- 
ive grounds, grove, piazzas, etc., overlooking lake; 
good table, cream, Jersey milk, fresh eggs and 
vegetables. Terms reascnable. Box 365, Lee, 
Mass. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are ab! 
under our **new plan ’’ to make money by obtai 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. Pusiisner CurisTiaAn Union. 


ROOMS WANTED.—A small American family 
desirous of enjoying country air would like to 
occupy, free, convenient to the city, say a few 
rooms in house of party going away for the sum- 
mer. Excellent care guaranteed and highest 
references furnished. Please call on or address 
J. L. Hunt, 49 Barclay Street, New York City. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had long experience in 
the care of boys will take charge of two or more 
on a visit tothe French Exposition and points of 
interest in Kurope, during the months of. July 
and August. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm, 
G. Choate of New York, Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. E. P. Parker 
D.D., of Hartford. Please address M. P., P. O 
Box 1,402, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED— A position as bookkeeper, stenographer 
or typewriter by a young man who is proficient 
in five different languages, and experienced in 
the branches. mentioned. A person of unusual 
attainments and is recommended very highly. 
Has been in this country less than a year, and is 
anxious to begin work at a nominal salary, and 
prove his efficiency. Address Publisher Christian 
Union. 


TO LET AT LAKE GEORGE ~—A picturesque 
Queen Anne cottage of ten rooms to let for the 
season, furnished. Is finished in hard wood, with 
stained-glass windows, and every convenience ; 
ice-house, boat, etc. On Lake shore, with excel- 
Jent bathing beach. Address James R.-Gilmore, 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A Hartford lady tells this true rela- 
tion concerning her ancestor, who was a 
direct descendant of John Eliot, the great 
missionary and scholar. This lady lived 
in New Haven, and had occasion to send 
to Boston for a number of kegs of nails, 
New Haven at that time (about 1765) not 
producing these necessaries. In due time 
the kegs arrived, and, on opening them, it 
was discovered that one was filled with 
Spanish dollars. The family wrote to the 
Boston man telling him that one of the 
kegs held something more valuable than 
nails. He replied that he had bought 
them for nails and his responsibility 
therewith ended. Well, they were kept 
among the family treasures for many 
years, untouched and unclaimed, until 
the death of the head of the house, who 
in her will ordered that they be melted 
and cast into a communion service for the 
New Haven church, which was done, and 
it is still probably in use.—[Hartford 
Courant. 

—“Tf I gave you a pound of metal 
and ordered you to make the most out of 
it, what kind of metal would you select ?” 
asked a well-known jeweler. “ Gold, of 
course,” was the prompt reply. “ I’d 
prefer a pound of steel,” said the jeweler, 
“and I’d have it made into hair springs 
for watches. A pound of such springs 
would sell for an even $140,000. ’"—[ Buf- 
falo Express. 

—One of the latest proofs of the indefi- 
niteness of the term “ Christian” is seen 
in the report that in Poonah the natives 
say of the total abstaining soldiers : 
“They cannot be Christians—they are so 
good.”—[Christian Inquirer. 

—A story is told of a young man who 
went out to deliver an address. He took 
an old friend with him to hear him. 
When he got through he turned to his 
friend and said to him: “ Well, don’t 
you think that was a finished address ?” 
* Yes,” said the friend, “I do ; but there 
was one time when I thought it never 
would be.” 

—“Dr. Philetus Dobbs” gives an 
amusing account of a Sunday-school he 
visited “on the other side of the world.” 
The Syperintendent tapped the bell, with- 
out uttering a word, and the chorister 
arose and led the singing. Another tap 
brought another man to his feet who read 
a chapter of the Bible. Ata third tapa 

rayer was offered, and so it went on. 
He said to one of the teachers, ‘‘ Things 
move on very quietly here. I noticed 
that you got to work at the lessons very 
soon.” ‘ Yes,” said the teacher, * that is 
what I came here for.” ‘I noticed also 
that the Superintendent did not say a 
word.” He can’t,” replied the teacher ; 
“he is dumb. We selected him because 
he couldn’t talk, and we have had plenty 
of time for the lesson ever since. The 
last Superintendent we had nearly talked 
us to death.”—[Louisville Western Re- 
corder. 

—A bill was lately introduced into the 
Nebraska Legislature forbidding the 
“firing of any pistol, revolver, shotgun, 
rifle, or any firearms whatsoever on any 
public road or highway, or within sixty 
yards of such public road or highway, 
except to destroy some wild, ferocious, 
and dangerous beast, or an officer in the 
discharge of his duty.”—[Boston Post. 

—Qne transatlantic line of steamships 
in New York uses 20,000 tons of ice, 
2,000,000 pounds of meat, 1,000,000 eggs, 
50,000 loaves of bread, 22 tons of raisins 
and currants, 460 tons of flour, and 15 
tons of cheese every year. ; 

—A ton of rope made from the hair of 
devout women of Japan has been used in 
building a $3,000,000 temple to Buddha 
at Kioto. 

—The greatest surprise of the day, says 
an exchange, is the statement that the 
Eiffel tower is not, in fact, the Eiffel 
tower, but the Monguier tower. It was 
a young engineer of that name in Eiffel’s 
employment who first conceived the idea 
and worked it out. | 

—Some one asked a plain brother about 
a crying preacher, and inquired: “ Why 
is it that he cries and the congregation 
does not cry? How is it that he does all 
the erying ?” Theold man replied: “ If 
you had to stand there where he stands, 
and had to talk as long as he has to, and 
yet had as little to say as he has, you 
would ery too.”—[Richmond Religious 
Herald. 


THE :TRUTH ABOUT HERBERT 
BEECHER. 


The second week in April the Eastern 
papers were made sensational by dis- 
patches from Port Townsend, W. T., and 
that vicinity. Those dispatches talked 
about Captain Herbert Beecher, the 
youngest son of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher. They said that he had been in- 
dicted, and they overflowed with unfriend- 
ly and inculpatory allusions to the man. 
Comnneta corresponding to these dis- 
patches, which were accepted as true, 
were made with the customary morality 
and with more than the wonted positive- 
ness of newspapers. The facts appear 
to be that Captain Beecher has some very 
active political enemies out there. He has 
made himself a thorn in their side, first 
as Collector of Port Townsend, and sec- 
ondly as Special Agent of the Treasury, 
when he ceased to be collector. He broke 
up aring of “ high-toned” opium smug- 

lers who had their residences in San 
Fessalula and their field of operations all 
along the northern Pacific Coast. They 
tried very hard to break him down, and 
laid charges against him before President 
Cleveland on four occasions. On each 
occasion Captain Beecher confronted the 
accusation, demolished the alleged evi- 
dence in support of them, and would have 
been glad to face his accusers, but they 
never once came to the front, preferring 
to run away or keep in hiding. With a 
change of political administration, politi- 
cal enemies have secured his indictment 
by a bare political majority of a local 
grand jury, but advices to the “ Eagle,” 
straight from the place of indictment and 
from well-informed and _ respectable 
parties, declare that there is nothing in 
the indictments ; that it is doubtful they 
will ever be tried ; and add that three of 
the best men on the grand jury at once 
offered to give bonds for Captain Beech- 
er’s appearance ; also that the Oregon 


Navigation Company immediately gave U; 


to him responsible and lucrative employ- 
ment, as a proof of his capacity and of 
their confidence in him.—[Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


—Credit is often given to Benjamin 
Franklin for inventing the term “copy,” 
now applied to all manuscript turned into 
the composing-room of a newspaper or 
publishing house. Another odd use of two 
extremely common words may be charged 
to newspaper workers. In the East al- 
most any newspaper article not written 
for the editorial page is commonly called 
a “story.” It may be an extract of a 
sermon or a description of a new ocean 
steamer; still it is a “story.” In the 
West all “stories ” are “items,” and the 
term “item” is made elastic enough to 
cover anything from a paragraph about a 
prayer-meeting toa three-column account 
of a prize fight or a railroad disaster.— 
[ Exchange. 


SUMMER RESORTS. > 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


TREMPER HOUSE. 


Open June to October. The m r 
5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y., Mondays and 
J. H. TREMPE 


nston’s 


NI NIA I PPD POP NI NSS 


JHE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 


Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; time shortened. 

S. E. CHITTENDEN, Proprietor. 

Also manager of the new “ Princess ANNE,” Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Winter‘iand Summer;Resort. Ad- 
dress or call 44 Broadway, New York. 


Will buy sufficient 


to do a large wash— 


Clean a house, 


or enough of both to prove to any woman its wonderful dirt- 
removing and labor-saving qualities. Costs almost nothing, but 
makes the dirt jump. Does it hurt the hands or clothing ? NO, it 
isharmless. Many millions of packages used every year—no com- 


plaints, but many womenwrite: cannot get along without Pearline. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering 


Cautio nN imitations which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘the same 
as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are 


dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but sold by all good grocers. 
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Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


N.Y. BRASS FURNITURE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


BRASS 
BEDSTEADS, 


Easels, Chairs, 
Tables, Fenders, 
Fire-Sets, 
AnD A Fott Line 
oF Brass Goops 
FOR HOoOvSsEHOLD 
USE AND DECORA- 
TION. 
as Our Metal Work 
hed in 
Bright or Antique 
Brass dized 


quire cleaning. 


We have recen added TILES ann WOOD 
MANTELS, which po Ri us to supply everything 


_ | necessary for the Fireplace. 


39 UNION SQUARE, New York 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. | 


4 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Manufacturers & Importers of 


Photographic Instruments, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LILLIPUT 
4 The Ideal Detective Camera, 
makes a picture 2}4 inches square. 
Y, Simple in construction, perfect in ! 
every detail. Camera _ covered 
\ with handsome sole leather case, 
with strap. Outside meas- 

inches, and contains 6 
pet double holders. Illustrated 


\ 
Y 
f 
A 


in 

ore t orty-five years 
estableshed in this 
(Mention this paper.) 


About Clothi 
the most wd 


credit and g 

service to our cus- 
tomers are sold by 
us—and at most 
reasonable prices: 
MadetoOrder 


and Imported 
Ready-Made. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, 
IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


rawe RE PURCHASING A CART 
Write to Head 

(eae |We mannfacture four of the best carts on the 

market for breaking, road and track purposes. 

Write for wholesale prices and circulars. 


WINANS, PRATT & CO., 
= No. 6] Pitcher St. : Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AMUSEMENTS 
ACADEMY OF * MUSIC, 


EACH NIGHT, WED’Y AND SAT’Y MATINEFS. 
25c., 50c., 75c., 1.00. 


DENMAN THOMPSON, 
Old * homestead. 


The Clergy and all the Laity indorse its moral tone. 


BEF 


TES 

| = 

CENTS 

| 

| 

am r lamp, 108 dry plates. For $25. 

| 
| 
= 39) ties that do us 
| covill X 
New York City. :- 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S PERSUA- 
-SIVENESS. 


The following story of Daniel Webster, 
illustrative of his winning personal traits, 
is told by a leading local lawyer. Years 
ago the late Erastus Corning, of this city, 
as a comparatively young man, made Mr. 
Webster’s acquaintance somewhat. inti- 
mately. As a result of the friendship it 
turned out the former indorsed 
Webster’s bank note for a considerable 
sum. When the note fell due protests 
came to the firm and they paid the note. 
Knowing Mr. Webster’s impecuniosity 
and not wishing to crowd him, they did 
not call upon him for security. After 
some years, and when it was supposed 
that Mr. Webster’s financial condition 
was improved, Mr. Corning, at the in- 
stance of his firm, wrote asking Mr. 
Webster if he could make it convenient 
to liquidate the claim. The answer was 
a courteous note from Mr. Webster mak- 
ing excuses that just at present he was 
unable to meet the demand, and ending 
up with a pressing invitation for Mr. 
Corning to visit him later, when he would 
probably be able to pay him or at least to 
secure the claim satisfactorily. The 
firm advised Mr. Corning to accept the 
’ jfvitation, which he did. On his return 
Mr. Corning came home delighted with 
the pleasures of his visit, and entertained 
his partners with glowing accounts of the 
_ great statesman’s hospitalities and de- 
scriptions of the charming incidents of 
the sojourn, in which he ignored mention 
of the business object which partly im- 
pelled the visit. Finally, after he had 
exhausted description of the visit, one of 
Mr. Corning’s friends said: ‘“ Well, I 
suppose Mr. Webster was pleased because 
he was able to pay the note?” “ Pleased 
to pay the note?” said Mr. Corning; 
“he not only didn’t pay the note, but he 
so charmed me that he got me to sign 
another note for $5,000, and I am thank- 
ful he didn’t ask me to make it $10,000, 
for I don’t think I could have resisted his 
request.” Mr. Corning is said to have 
had a subsequent invitation to visit Marsh- 
field, and to have declined on the ground 
that he could not afford so expensive a 
pleasure.—[Albany Journal. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


It is asserted that the smallest screws 
in the world are those used in the pro- 
duction of watches. Thus, the fourth jewel- 
wheel screw is the next thing to being 
invisible, and to the naked eye it looks 
like’ dust ; with a glass, however, it is 
seen to bea small screw, with 260 threads 
to the inch, and with a very fine glass the 
threads may be seen quite clearly. These 
minute screws are 4-1,000th of an inch in 
diameter, and the heads are double ; it is 
also estimated that an ordinary lady’s 
thimble would hold 100,000 of these 
screws. No attempt is ever made to 
count them, the method pursued in deter- 
mining the number being to place one 
hundred of them ona very delicate bal- 
ance, and the number of the whole amount 
is determined by the weight of these. 
After being cut the screws are hardened 
and put in frames, about one hundred to 
the frame, heads up, this being done very 
rapidly by sense of touch instead of by 


sight, and the heads are then polished in 


an automatic machine, ten thousand at a 
time. The plate on which the polishing 
is performed is covered with oil and a 
grinding compound, and on this the ma- 
chine moves them rapidly by reversing 
motion. 


THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. | 


Intelligent men in all ages have occu- 
pied themselves in trying to discover the 
original language which they imagine 
must be the parent of all others, and 
Herodotus, who wrote about 300 B.c., 
relates that, before the reign of 
Psammetichus, King of Egypt, both 
Egyptians and Phrygians claimed the 
honor of being the most ancient people in 
the world, sal 
who conceived the following ingenious 
method of deciding the point in question. 
He gave two new-born babes into the care 
of a shepherd, ordering him to bring them 
up in a solitary place near the sheep 
folds, where they were to be fed on goat’s 


| 


| 


| tongue. 


| 


milk, and never allowed to hear the 
sound of a human voice. Psammetichus 
ordered this to be done with the mistaken 
idea that the children, having heard no 
language whatever, would, when they 
began to speak, do so in the original 
For a considerable time the 
shepherd carried out to the letter the 
instructions which he had received, till 


one day, on opening the door of the 


that it was this great king | ® 


human pen in which the luckless babes 


‘| were kept, they both ran to him, lifting 


up their hands and saying, “ Bekos;” the 
shepherd at first took no notice, but when 
he had heard the same word repeated 
several days in succession he informed the 
King of it, who ordered the children to be 
brought to him that he might with his 
own ears hear them pronounce the word. 
Psammetichus then caused inquiries to 
be made with the view of ascertaining to 


what the word bekos” be- 


was told it was the Phrygian 
term for bread; upon which the Egyp- 
tians ceded to the Parygiana the right to 
be considered a more ancient people than 
themselves. 


longed, an 


ADVICE FROM E. P. ROE. 


Now that the author of “The Opening 
of a Chestnut-Burr,” “The Earth Trem- 
bled,” and other equally well-known and 
widely read volumes has passed away, I 
do not think it will offend any of his 
immediate friends to give to the public a 
letter I received from him some time in 
February, 1887. 

I had been writing for only about two 
years, and, not having made much of a 
“hit ” in my chosen profession, I felt that 
a little advice from one of the world’s 
eminently successful writers would prob- 
ably be of untold value to me. I wrote a 
short note to the Rey. Edward P. Roe, at 
his residence, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 
Several weeks passed before I received 
an answer, and when the letter arrived, I 
noticed that it was postmarked “Santa 
Barbara, Cal.,” where Mr. Roe was then 
recuperating. | 

Knowing that there are other young 
literary aspirants in this growing sphere 
of ours, I concluded that a letter of such 
excellent advice as was given me would 
be, in all probability, helpful to those who 
have nearly always had their manuscripts 
“returned with thanks.” 

Mr. Roe’s letter, terse, yet replete with 
sound common sense—a part of the author 
himself—is as follows : 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Feb. 5, 87. 
Dear Mr. 

Of course, you have “a claim” upon 
me. I believe you to be sincere and in 
earnest, and that isenough. You have as 
good a right to be a “ novelist” as any one 
else, only you pay the penalty. It is just 
as easy to become a great lawyer as a 
novelist of repute—years of patient study 
—patient effort. You alone can know after 
trial if you are equipped for this calling. 
Give it up for some good, honest work, if 
you find you are not. 

Yours sincerely, E. P. Ror. 


It is grand counsel from a grander man ! 
—([Frank Fielding in The Writer. 


A PROXY. 


_ Inour more exacting moods, when anything 
is presented for personal investigation we 


seem to onmaes our neighbors to try it first ; 


and are willing to trust to the effect the trial 
hasuponthem. Gaining experience by proxy, 
this is safe and selfish, but it often answers. 
Since you demand a proxy, observe, please, 
the subjoined testimony of a neighbor in re- 
ard to Drs. Starkey & Palen’s treatment by 
inhalation : 


Newport, R, I., Jan. 23, 1°88. 
‘**T hardly dare tell you how wonderfully I 
have been blessed this fall and winter, thus 
far, and how much I have been enabled to 
perform through God’s blessing, attending the 
use of Compound Oxygen. I surprise myself 
almost every day in the amount of labor 
perform in comparison to last summer; it 
seems almost a miracle to me. I have ex- 
ceeded all _ hopes of one year ago. I remain 
your grateful patient,”’ 
Mrs. Lypra B. CHace. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages re- 
arding the effect of Compound Oxygen on 
invalids suffering from consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, 
headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one -addressing 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. ; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, 


Few are Free 


ROM Scrofula, which, being heredi- 

tary, is the latent cause of Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Loss of Sight, Eruptions, 
and numerous other maladies. To ef- 
fect a cure, purify the blood with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Begin early, and 
persist till every trace of the poison is 
eradicated. 

‘‘T can heartily recommend Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for all those who are aftlict- 
ed with scrofulous humors. I had 
suffered for years, and tried various 
remedies without effect. Finally, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla gave relief and put me in 
my present good healthy condition.’’— 
E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H. 

‘““My daughter was greatly troubled 
with scrofula, and, at one time, it was 
feared she would lose her signt. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla has completely restored 
her health, and her eyes are as well 
and strong as ever, with not a trace of 
scrofula in her system.’’— Geo. King, 
Killingly, Conn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. uv. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 


RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 

than fifty years. 

TRY IT. 

i BEECHAM’S PILLS: 
ACT LIKE MAGIC 
¢ON A WEAK STOMACH. 3 
¢ 3:25 Cents a 
ALL DRUGGISTS.} 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 7 
CHICACO CorseET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


3 >- 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once * 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


What Scott’sEmulsion Has Done 


C ver 25 Pounds Cainin 10 Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


THE CaLIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San FrRaNci=co, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 


my chest andlungs and did 
not give it prceper atten: 
tion; itdeveloped into bron- 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same yearI was threaten 
ed witheonsumption Phy: 
sicians ordered me to a 
more congeniai climate, 
and I came to San Francis- 
eo. Soon after my arrival] 
Icommeneed taking Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oii 
with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. 
in ten weeks my avoirdu- 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; thecough 
meantime ceased. 


C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCGCISTS. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 


are no pi 
conceale 


absolute safety. 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 


You Have Asthma ? 


By means of the Prntow- 
INHALER,sufferers in ev ary 
mh Ni part of the land have been 
Wit: cured of theabove diseases, 
who were for 
icted are now 


with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 


and simple power of the 
PILLOW-INHALER is in the 
long-continued application. 
You breathe the healing 
vapor continuously and ata 
time when ordinarily the 
cavities of the nose an 

bronchial tubes become en- 
gorged with mucus, and ca- 
tarrh, throat, and lung dis- 


CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


eases make great progress. From the very first night 


the p 


es are clearer and the inflammation is less. 


The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes : “ I really 


think the Prttow-INHALER is a very great hit, and the 


man who made it deserves the gratitude of 
ers. 


all suffer- 
I never slept more soundly, and my voice is bet- 


ter since using it.”’ 


Pror. ArTHUR F. Winstow. A.B., of the English 


and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says : 


believe the Prtiuow-INHALER is in ever 
professes to be as a cure for Catarrh, 


way what it 
have tried it 


with entire success in my own case, 


regular practice, says: “*I believe the 


Wma. C. Carter, M.D., Norfolk, Va., a physician in 
Pritow-In- 


HALER to be the best thing for.the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.”’ 


Morle 


I 


Mr. R. D. McoMAnieAt, of the firm of McManigal & 

Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio, writes: 
I suffe fifteen years with Catarrh of the throat. 
bought a four months’ 


nse of it my throat is entirely cured.”’ 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 
THe “BOSS” FLUSH T-BEvVEL. 


Y to in. Size. 


$1.50. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO., 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


GREATAMERICAN - 


LADIES 


Greatest inducements to 


Coffees and EMI 


GET PREM 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 


ComPany 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
gusre sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, 

y DR. R. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
AFT SYSTEM. T 
with privilege of answers to questions, and correction 0 
exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft Publishing Oo., Boston, Mass. 


erms $5.00 for books of each language, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


ma Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a Juxuriant growth. 
Never Fa 's to Restora Gra 
Hair to its Youthful Caler. 
Prevents and hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Drnuegists. 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| Do 
and well. . The Pit- 
| LOW-INHALER is 
WWE Only a pillow, but from 
<== liquid medicines that are 
harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives off an 
atmosphere which yu breathe all night (or about eight 
hours), whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. There 
| ipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
ee | reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 
| ing from it envelops the head. It is porteeey simple 
in its workings, and can be used by a child with : 
| Medicine for the reservoirs goes 
43 
| 
| 
| LOLOL OP AIP A ONO NA A A i 
> ~ / 
Descrivtion.— Disc attached to blade is 
ll Pitch (9°). 8 for Octagon (22%°), for 
Hexagon M for Mitre (43°). Move co fay fay 
\ if Wa side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. ¥/ 
| BREAK _ il i 
— THE [PPE lth | 
WweEARE NG) | \\ WEAp rders for our celebrated Teas, | 
| of Powders. 
| ee | 
| 
| 
: | 
= = 
| 
| 
(= = 
| 
|= 
| 
a 
Follow Directions 
| AT REFULLY. | 


